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FOREWORD 


S and developing each pupil's growth in interna- 
tional understanding should be a concern of every secondary-school 
faculty. Resources to assist faculty groups in meeting this concern have 
often been quite general and lacking in specific illustrations with which 
the secondary-school teacher can readily identify his work. This issue of 
the BULLETIN gives specific activities which can be undertaken by all 
educators in secondary schools in furthering international understanding. 
It will be valuable resource material for those interested in furthering the 
growth of adolescents toward international understanding. 

The “how can” approach taken in each chapter will assist each teacher 
in adapting his work so that more attention is given to the area of in- 
ternational understanding. Guidance for modifying programs is provided 
through a discussion of the objectives of an international un 
program, a description of characteristics of a “ 
son,” and of ways for evaluating growth in int 


nces more meaningful. 
. The Executive Committee of ASCD ex 
tional Association of Secondar 


Rosrrr S. GiıLcnrisT, President 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 


PREFACE 


Trt millions of boys and girls in the secondary schools of the United 
States today are going to live in a vastly different world from the one in | 
which their grandparents and parents were reared. It will be a world of 
airplanes and jets, of technological change and automation, of color 
consciousness and intense nationalism on the part of hitherto subject 
peoples, of international co-operation through the United Nations and 
non-governmental bodies, and of international competition and conflict. 

The curricula of schools need to be changed radically to prepare Ameri- 
can youth for life in an emerging international community. New courses 
do not need to be added, but every aspect of the curriculum needs to be 
scrutinized to see how it can contribute to the education of boys and girls 
for life in the second half of the twentieth century and the first part of 
the twenty-first century. Any curriculum which does not take into account 
this world frame of reference is obsolete and non-functional. 

American educators are beginning to realize that increased attention to 
the international aspects of education is an imperative for all schools 
today, but the goals of such an education are not too clear and the means 
to achieve a world outlook are still indistinct. Education for life in an 
international community is still in its infancy; this is the new frontier 
in education. 

The Commission on Education for International Understanding of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development is, therefore, 
extremely glad to have this opportunity to present to the readers of THE 
BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals the 
thinking of several outstanding educators on international understanding 
through the secondary-school curriculum. There have been a few books 
published in recent years in the general field of international understand- 
ing and a few more specialized accounts, especially as articles in educa- 
tional journals, but this publication is the first volume in many years 
which attempts to examine the entire curriculum of secondary schools in 
terms of education for life in an international community. The only other 
account of a similar nature was the thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, edited by I. L. Kandel and Guy M. 
Whipple in 1937, entitled International Understanding Through the 
Public-School Curriculum. In the twenty years since that volume was 
published, much has happened which makes this present BULLETIN a very 
different type of publication. ý 

Great strides have been made in the intervening years in cultural an- 
thropology, in social psychology, in human growth and development, in 


psychiatry, and in allied fields. New insights from these fields are brought 
to bear on the theme of this BULLETIN. 
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In secondary schools there have also been changes which are reflected in 
this current publication. The increased attention given to guidance, 
to co-curricular activities, and to school libraries has been recognized 
by chapters on those areas. Likewise, the development of specialists in 


curriculum has warranted a special chapter devoted to their work in 
education for international understanding. 


The contributors to this BULLETIN have been asked to write as indivi- 
duals rather than as officials in organizations or as representatives of the 
institutions with which they are associated. There is some overlapping 
of material in the various chapters, but the editor has not attempted to 
edit such repetitions, inasmuch as some readers will not read the entire 
volume. It is hoped, however, that most readers will at least peruse the 
general introductory chapter which attempts to provide a general frame 
of reference for each of the individual contributions, and the final chapter, 
which applies to all fields. 

The special editor for this issue of THE BULLETIN would like to express 
his appreciation to, the many persons who have contributed to this 
undertaking, including those who helped him to find the authors of these 
chapters, those who have assisted in the gathering of material on promis- 
ing practices in the schools, the members of the Commission on Educa- 
tion for International Understanding of the Associati 


3 on for Supervision 
and Curriculum, and the officers of that organization ; 


qia , and the editor of 
_ THE BULLETIN and officers of the National Associati 
"Principals. elationiof Secondary-School 
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HOW CAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS PROMOTE 


THE GROWTH OF ADOLESCENTS IN 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


Nimi all the boys and girls in secondary schools today will live at 
least to the year 2,000, and their education must prepare them to live in 
a world which is radically different from the one in which their parents 
and teachers were reared. They must continue to be educated as effective 
members of families, as workers, as consumers, as social beings, and as 
citizens of their local communities, states, and the United States. But 
they must also be prepared to live as participating and contributing 
members of the international or world community which is slowly and 
painfully emerging in our day. 

In the past, our schools have been concerned primarily with the educa- 
tion of individuals for life in homes, communities, states, and the United 
States. Some attention has been devoted to the ways of living in other 
parts of the globe and the adjustment of boys and girls to these variegated 
patterns, but our isolated position as a nation and the embryonic state 
of the international community did not warrant much emphasis upon 
this international phase of education. 


Today conditions are different. The word “community” can no longer 
be used exclusively to refer to a small geographical area inhabited by a 
relatively small number of people. Today the world is our community 
and the two and a half billion men, women, and children on our globe 
are our neighbors. We have to learn to live together in peace—or perish. 
At the lowest rung of the ladder, education is now the struggle for sur- 
vival; at the top rung of the ladder education is now the chief means for 
creating a world community founded upon peace, freedom, justice, and 
better living standards for the entire human family. 


Leonard S. Kenworthy is Editor of this s 


pecial issue of THE BULLETIN. He is an 
Associate Professor of Education at Brookly: 


n College, Brooklyn, New York. His ex- 


tion for International Understanding, and Educational Missions in Greece, Puerto Rico, 
and Pakistan. He is the author of many books, pamphlets, and articles, His books in- 
clude Introducing Children to the World: In Elementary and Junior High School, World 
Horizons for Teachers, Brazil, Twelve Citizens of the World, and Our Neighbors in the 
Americas. He has traveled in 60 countries. 
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This situation has far-reaching implications for secondary education in 
the United States as in every other nation in the world. It demands a 
searching inquiry into the type of world for which we are educating boys 
and girls. It demands a careful analysis as to the aims of education for 
living in the second half of the twentieth century. It demands a thorough 
examination of the entire curriculum to see how every curricular and co- 
curricular activity can contribute to the goals decided upon. It demands 
imaginative exploration of the experiences which will be helpful to boys 
and girls in their preparation for the various roles they will play from 
membership in a family to membership in the international community. 
It demands new resources of many kinds and new eyaluation techniques. 


Programs of this type need to be designed for all boys and girls, irrespec- 
tive of the type of secondary schools in which they are studying. The meth- 
ods and the materials used will vary, but the goals should be set for all 
students. For those whose secondary education is terminal in nature, 
such a program is eyen more urgent than those who will go on to in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

Some schools have already launched such studies of their curricula in 


the light of the rapidly changing world in which we live. 


ab the r Others need to 
start such inquiries at once. 


THE SEARCH FOR AN ADEQUATE TERMINOLOGY 


8y. Among the terms now 


new dimension are the following: 


for a world Society. 
world has reached a 
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B. Education for living in the world community. In recent months the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization has 
labelled its projects in this field of international education as “education 
for living in the world community.” For many persons this is a happy 
phrase, combining the positive concept of education for life or daily living 
with the recognition that life today has to be lived in the world or global 
society. For many, however, the words “world community” have a bad 
connotation. 


C. Education of world-minded persons or persons with world horizons. 
Other writers and speakers have employed such terms as “‘world-minded 
persons” or persons with “world horizons” in order to avoid any implica- 
tion that they are thinking in terms of world government or world citizen- 
ship and yet to indicate that a person today must have a feeling of identi- 
fication with people in other parts of the globe and an understanding of 
international issues. Dr. Carleton Washburne, for example, has used such 
a phrase in the title of his recent volume on The World’s Good: Educa- 
tion for World-Mindedness, and this writer has used a similar phrase 
as the title for his book on World Horizons for Teachers. Some readers 
have pointed out that the term “world-mindedness” places undue empha- 
sis upon the intellectual processes, an idea which may be implied in these 
words, but is certainly not intended by those who have used such a term. 


D. Education for living in an international community. This is a 
phrase which has been introduced into the literature of this field quite 
recently in an attempt to combine the positive elements of “education 
for living” with a recognition that we still liye in a world of nations rather 
than in a unified “world community.” This may be a happier phrasing of 
an important idea than some of the terms in current usage and it may 
well become popular in the months and years ahead. 


E. Education for international understanding. By far the most fre- 
quently used term today in the United States is the phrase “education for 
international understanding.” It, too, seems to place undue emphasis 
upon the intellectual processes, but its usage has always included the 
emotional elements inherent in good education. Today this is the most 
commonly used title for publications and programs in this general field 
and is being used for this present volume. 

F. Education of world-minded Americans. In 1948 the National Educa- 
tion Association published an important volume on Education for Inter- 
national Understanding in American Schools: Suggestions and Recom- 
mendations. In it they listed the characteristics of “World-Minded Ameri- 
cans,” a phrase which has been used occasional 
acceptance, 


This field of education about the 
plex that no one term will ever 
deal of time should not be was 
for adequate terms may be hel 


ly but has not won wide 


world today is so broad and so com- 
be found to cover it adequately. A great 
ted on terminology, although the search 
pful in discussions of goals. On the other 
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however, the misinterpretations of titles for such programs can 
oe hem in abet early stages, and administrators, teachers, and others 
Taea a be conscious of the meaning in the labels they attach to important 
programs. In this chapter and in the entire volume several of these sr 
will be used interchangeably since the goals they indicate are so similar. 


WHAT ARE THE GOALS OF EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


Because the task of preparing adolescents to live in an international or 
world community is so large, it is not easy to formulate a short, specific 


list of goals. Many attempts have been made to define the elusive term 
“education for international understanding” and a summary of the find- 
ings of a few ind 


ividuals and groups may be of value to the readers of 
this volume. 


In an attempt to define this term briefly, Dr. Lyman Bryson of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the Columbia Broadcasting Company 
summarized it in a Memorandum to Unesco in this terse sentence: “Edu- 
cation for international understanding rests ultim 


ately on learning to 
associate strangeness with friendliness rather than hostility.” 


In an article on “Can the Schools Teach International Und 
which appeared in Educational Leadership for October 1947, 


€rstanding,” 
Anderson of the University of Rochester wrote: 


Dr. Howard 


in helping other les 
& to make sacrifices to th a 
tional goals and the extent to w 
(and also the point at which yi 
and (5) consider carefully what 
be assigned to agencies for inte 
in some other Way. 
J In an ees to the American Association of Coll 
ion mI 1cago in 1956, Dr, Walter H. C. L chairman of th D t 
ment of Government of Indiana University and Neos 
general of Unesco, 
these terms: 


hich these can be i 
elding in the face 
responsibilities und S Can reasonably 
‘ational co-operati hich must be provided for 


our own ways of living, © ways 

understanding is the abili i 

conduct of men every $ erve and appraise the 
, Tes} ry 
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alities, cultures, and races as equally important varieties of human beings inhabiting 
this earth. 


Dr. Donald Tewksbury of Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
placed more stress on the behavior of persons in his definition of “Some 
Characteristics of a Mature International Person.” He defines such a 
person in these terms: 


1. One who has deep, active, and successful roots in one’s own culture. 
2. One who has examined objectively .the strengths and weaknesses of his own culture. 
3. One who is eager to consider seriously what other people think of his culture. 
4. One who is not too sensitive about criticisms of his own culture. 
5. One who is able, in traveling, to identify with other peoples and to listen and 
learn from them. 
6. One who is not afflicted with a “plumbing complex” toward people in technologic- 
ally underdeveloped countries. 
7. One who has experienced and passed beyond the stage of “cultural shock” in re- 
lation to cultures which differ sharply from his own. 
8. One who has personal and friendly relations with a number of persons from 
other countries on a long-term basis. 
9. One who has international friends in one's own specialized profession or occupa- 
tion. 
10. One with whom persons from other countries can be frank and in whom they 
may have confidence. 
11. One who can discuss other cultures without bringing in name-calling, stereotyp- 
ing, and extreme categorization. 
12. One who has found “multiple securities” in many countries as well as a primary 
security in one’s own country. 
18. One who is actively concerned with promoting the exchange of contributions 
between one’s own and other countries. 
14. One who is able to discuss the Soviet Union and Communist China mildly. 
15. One who is thoroughly familiar with and actively supports the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. 
16. One who is an active member of at least one of the thousand private international 
organizations at work in this field. 
17. One who has examined his own motivations for being international-minded 
and also the nature of his internationalism. 
18. One who has an elementary familiarity with the family of languages and sees his 
own language as one member of this family. 
19. One who does not wish to make over other peoples and cultures in his own image. 
20. One who can for the moment become another person and enter empathically 
. into the thoughts and feelings of other people. 
21. One who finds it natural and satisfying to live as a member of “ 
man” because he has experienced the common bonds that unite 
cultures. 


the family of 
people of different 


The author of this chapter attempted a brief definition of the “world 
minded teacher” in the National Council for the Social Studies yearbook 
for 1956 on Approaches to an Understanding of World Affairs. With the 
exception of the sixth paragraph, these points might just as easily apply 
to the graduates of high schools today. In each phrase the first section 
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o any well-educated person of the past and the second 
ues aN to ins “plus” quality of the world-minded person. In this 
description the world-minded teacher is described as “on his way to 
becoming: d 

an integrated individual, skilled in the art and science of human 
relations, and conscious of the wide variety of behavior patterns in 
the world to which he may have to adjust; 

rooted in his own family, country, and culture, but able to identify 
himself with the peoples of other countries and cultures; 

informed about the contemporary world scene and its historical 
background, and concerned about improving the conditions of people 
everywhere; 


an intelligent participant in efforts to improve his own community 


understanding, conversant with methods and resources for such pro- 
grams, and able to help create world-minded children and youth; 


buttressed by a dynamic faith or philosophy of life whose basic tenets 
can be universalized.” 


rs in many phases of 
These ten suggested 


1. The earth as the home of man 

2. Two and a half billion neighbors 

3. Ways of living around the world 

4. A world of fun and beauty 

5. An interdependent world 

6. A world of many countries and cultures 

7. A world of poverty and plenty 

8. A world of many forms of government 
9. A world with many religions and value systems 

10. A world of conflict and co-operation 


on education for international 
understanding. The preparation of simil 
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stand the significance of such programs in today’s secondary schools. 
Having done this, the next step would be to analyze the characteristics 
of any effective program in international understanding. Let us turn, 
then, to a consideration of some such characteristics. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AN EFFECTIVE SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROGRAM IN 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Education for international understanding should be one of the chief 
goals of every secondary school in the United States. A great deal of time, 
thought, and energy should go into the planning of school-wide programs 
to implement the goals outlined in the previous section. In carrying out 
such ambitious programs, many factors will have to be taken into con- 
sideration. Among these factors are the following 14 characteristics of an 
effective secondary school program in international understanding. 

1. Conducted in an atmosphere of freedom, with support from the 
administration and community. Many teachers today are already carrying 
on programs in their classes with the purpose of introducing boys and 
girls to the world and helping them to learn to live in the international 
community of today and tomorrow. Many more would like to undertake 
such studies but are fearful of criticisms by administrators, parents, or 
other adults in the community. These persons tend to be the insecure 
and the young or inexperienced teachers. They read about attacks on 
textbooks, controversies over teaching about the United Nations or some 
of its specialized agencies, and disputes over studying the U. S. S. R. or 
China, and decide that they will avoid anything which may cause trouble. 

Such persons need the whole-hearted encouragement of school adminis- 
trators. They need to be reassured that controversial issues can be in 
schools today and that they will be supported in the realistic teaching of 
current issues as an essential part of education in a democracy. 

They also need help as to ways in which to examine controversial 
issues. They need to know that many alternatives need to be explored, 
that answers need not always be forthcoming for complex problems, that 
ground rules need to be set for discussions of heated topics, and that the 
way in which they examine problems of an explosive nature is often as 
important as the conclusions a group reaches. They need to be reminded 
often that they have the right to speak, but that they have to earn the 


right to be listened to by pupils, parents, colleagues, and others in the 
community. 


© much to build support 
other adults in planning 
by interpreting to them 
and by winning the support of in- 
grams about the world. Furthermore, 
ble for such programs can convince 
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national citizenship. They need to move fast enough to keep vite baa 
slightly in advance of general community sentiment, and to avoid 
resistancé to programs of this nature so far as possible. 

Where opposition does arise, those in charge of such programs need to 
analyze the reasons for such resistance, call on parents and local groups for 
support, present their case to the public in a variety of ways, keep other 
administrative officials informed of developments, and conduct an open 
battle for their programs if opposition mounts to such 
munities where the schools continually work alon 
community organizations, and the teachers are w 
opposition to forward-looking programs is not so 
communities. Only when teachers know that the 
phere of freedom are the 
gested in this volume. 
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knowledge must be functional knowledge and must be supplemented and 
complemented by the acquisition of skills and the development of atti- 
tudes which can be used long after specific knowledge is forgotten or 
outdated. 

Effective programs in this broad field need to include many opportuni- 
ties to meet with persons from other parts of the globe and to develop 
friendships with a few of them, to learn how to evaluate the sources of 
information about such topics as United States foreign policy and con- 
temporary events in other nations, to develop a whole host of attitudes 
such as the realization that people in other countries are as proud of their 
homelands as we are of ours and to understand that creativity is universal 
but that it takes different forms in different parts of the world. 

Attitudes, skills, and knowledge—but the greatest of these is attitudes 
in any program aimed at making boys and girls effective members of their 
own communities, their nation, and the international community. Much 
lip service is given to the importance of attitudes in educational programs, 
but far too little is known about the ways in which atittudes are formed, 
reinforced, and/or changed. Perhaps a brief statement of the findings of 
various social sciences on attitudes is appropriate here in view of the 
importance of this aspect of international understanding. From what we 
know at present: 


a. Attitudes are learned and some are learned very early. 

b. Attitudes can be changed at any age. 

c. It is difficult to change attitudes by working on individuals; change is best 
effected by involving groups. 

d. Contact with persons does not necessarily change attitudes, but the testimony of 
prestige persons is important and contacts with peers is usually conducive to change. 

e. The “social supports” of membership in.new groups is crucial. 

f. Information is less important than usually considered, but carefully selected 
information from reliable sources (especially if the changes have selected the informa- 
tion themselves) and general reading of a non-conformist nature prepare people for 
change. 

g. The mass media can be potent in forming and changing attitudes. 

h. Times of crisis and technological change are conducive to changes in attitudes. 

i. Opportunities for action, making decisions, and involvement stimulate change. 

j- Symbols and slogans may have some influence. 

k. Appeals to pride, to one’s practical nature, and to idealism are often effective. 


4. Carried on continuously, cumulatively, and comprehensively. Any 
program in this broad field of education for international understanding 
at the secondary-school level must be an integral part of an on-going pro- 
gram which starts in the home, is continued in the early years of school, 
and broadened and deepened in the junior and senior high-school years. 
Persons responsible for planning secondary-school programs cannot do an 
adequate job if they do not work with elementary-school representatives. 


This is a job for the combined efforts of all educators; programs must be 
continuous and cumulative. t 


ar 
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Such programs must also look upon every phase of the life of a school 
as a possible contributor to the development of international understand- 
ing. In far too many places this work is looked upon as the speciality if 
not the monopoly of the social studies. Every chapter of this volume bears 
testimony to the fact that each facet of school life can contribute to the 
goal of international understanding. Every subject field can make some 
contribution and every co-curricular activity can add to the impact upon 
boys and girls in introducing them to the world and preparing them for 
effective participation in it. 

Much that is proposed in thi 
ination of curriculum offerin 
subjects. It calls instead for 
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They will learn better if the topics under discussion are related to their 
own lives. They will learn better if many concrete examples are used and 
audo-visual techniques are employed. These and other principles of learn- 
ing need to be utilized in this as in all programs of education. 

6. Enriched by a variety of approaches. A few years ago the writer con- 
ducted a survey of over 1,000 high-school seniors in fifteen schools across 
the United States and reported some of their experiences in education for 
international understanding in Progressive Education magazine for 
May 1950, under the title “High-School Seniors and World-Mindedness.” 
The most helpful data came in answer to an open-ended question regard- 
ing the ways in which they had become interested in any phase of world 
affairs. 

In reply to this question a great deal of data was forthcoming to illus- 
trate the need for a variety of approaches in any program directed towards 
the development of international understanding. The largest group of stu- 
dents spoke of their personal contacts with persons from abroad or with 
experience in other parts of the world. In some instances it was the 
presence of exchange teachers in their schools; in others it was visitors 
from the Herald-Tribune Youth Forum or other adolescents from foreign 
lands. 

But many other experiences had affected them and aroused their in- 
terest in the world, including books, movies, correspondence, radio and 
TV programs, school assemblies, individual projects and hobbies, social 
studies classes, and action projects such as work with the Junior Red Cross, 
Care, Unicer, or the school affiliation program of the American Friends 
Service Committee. 

Programs in education for international understanding need to be 
many-sided so that they will arouse the interest of as many students as 
possible. Among the general approaches which should be considered by 
any group developing such a program or by individual teachers for their 
classes would be the use of people; travel and trips; films, filmstrips, and 
other audio-visual presentations; dramatic presentations; action projects; 
reading of many kinds; textbooks, music, art, and other creative activi- 
ties; hobbies, games, and dances; maps; and current events. 

7. Vitalized by emotionalized experiences and fortified by action 
projects. In this volume on Action for Unity, Goodwin Watson comments 
on the findings of intercultural education in the United States in these 
terms, “Spreading knowledge is useful, but it seldom stirs the heart. 
Programs which arouse feeling are several degrees better than those which 
rely wholly on cold fact and logic.” 

__ Yes, feeling as well as fact is an important ingredient of any program 
in international understanding. Social events with persons from abroad; 
the use of such symbols as the U. N. flag and the flags of other nations; 
pageants, festivals, and mock U. N. sessions; art and music must be in- 


cluded to give an emotional tone to these programs about the interna- 
tional community. 
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The interest and attitude of teachers, too, can be contagious. Hence, 


the emotional tone in which teaching about the world is conducted is 
highly important. 


“giving.” Students need to take part in proje 
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Service, or other comparable groups. 
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of other countries and cultures. Finally, they should realize the points 
in our own national life where we need to improve in order to strengthen 
our position in the world, such as the strengthening of our position in 
regard to civil liberties, the wiser use of our food surpluses, and our treat- 
ment of minority groups. 

9. Presenting a realistic picture of the entire world. Programs in edu- 
cation for international understanding need to be examined to see if they 
help students to understand all parts of the world or only some segments 
of it. In the past our education in the United States has been almost ex- 
clusively Europe-centered. Today it must include the entire world. This 
is an enormous assignment when one realizes that there are nearly 100 
nations, eight or nine major cultures, and many sub-cultures. 

Groups of educators need to devote themselves much more to the prob- 
lem of section of the countries and cultures to be studied in secondary 
schools than they have to date. The world is wide and time is short for the 
study of it. Criteria need to be determined by which curriculum personnel 
and teachers can determine which areas of the world to study. 

A fuller discussion of this problem will be found in the volume on 
Teaching World Understanding edited by Ralph Preston. Among the 
criteria suggested there are the major powers and nations which are likely 
to become major powers in the next twenty-five years, representative na- 
tions from each of the world’s major cultures, neighboring nations, coun- 
tries from which the ancestors of students came, and nations which have 
wrestled with basic problems which the students are studying. 

Studies of the world also need to be realistic. This means that the prog- 
ress of nations and of the United Nations will be treated, but that prob- 
lems will also be explored. Administrators and teachers need to remember 
that alongside such obvious world problems as disarmament and the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy are ever more fundamental problems on the 
world scene such as safe and adequate water supplies, public health and 
sanitation, schools for a majority of the world’s people, the improve- 
ment of agriculture, and the development of industries. Some attention 
is given to this problem in various chapters of this volume, especially in 
those by Dr. Douglas Ward and Dr. J. Darrell Barnard on the roles of 
social studies and science in education for international understanding. 
Several units in core programs should certainly be devoted to some of the 
basic problems of the world and present courses on problems of democracy 
might well be geared to the identification and exploration of problems at 
the local, national, and world levels. 


10. Enhanced by a richness of resources. To do an effective job of edu- 
cation for international understanding requires a great many resources 
and an acquaintance on the part of teachers with them. A part of this 
job should be done by teacher education institutions, but much of it must 
be done as in-service education on the part of school people as pointed 
out by Dr. Harry Bard and Dr. Thomas Smart in their 
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period of adolescence. They can be a decided help or a decided hindrance, 
depending upon the development of their support or lack of support. 


Schools need to win their co-operation and enlist them in as many 
different ways as possible in programs of education for international 
understanding. They need to be encouraged to visit classes, to participate 
in curriculum planning, to serve as resource persons, to go on trips with 
students to nearby places, to help in the translation of letters from abroad, 
to plan and participate in Parent-Teacher Association programs on world 
affairs, and to help in a variety of other ways. Special events may be 
planned such as the 1956 Parents Day Program of Oak Lane Country 
Day School (the demonstration school of Temple University) on “Edu- 
cation for One World.” 


Parents can also be very helpful in carrying on some education in 
their homes along the lines suggested in this volume. They can be en- 
couraged to entertain students from other countries, to discuss current 
affairs at the dinner table, to subscribe to magazines which will extend 
their horizons and the horizons of their children, to view appropriate TV 
programs and see outstanding films on other lands, and to purchase 
books or borrow them from local libraries for themselves and their sons 
and daughters. They can help most of all in promoting the security and 
integration spoken about early in this chapter. 


Community agencies are often a rich resource and wonderful ally in 
school programs for international understanding. Groups like the Rotary 
International, the League of Women Voters, the American Association 
of University Women, the A. F. L.-C. I. O., and many churches are vitally 
concerned with the promotion of international understanding. They can 
help with the support of such programs in the schools, occasionally share 
their speakers or visitors with the schools, and even help with the purchase 
of needed resources from time to time. No program is adequate without 
co-operation between such groups and the schools. 


12. Stressing an experimental approach and evaluation of the school’s 
efforts. Work in education for international understanding is still in its 
infancy. The field is broad and the approaches to it manifold. There is 
a growing literature on this enormous topic, but there are many gaps in 
descriptive matter and not too many definite conclusions as to the proper 
goals or the best methods to achieve them. There is also a great lack of 
current, relatively objective materials of many kinds. 


Programs in education for international understanding should, there- 
fore, be considered experimental in approach and a wide variety of meth- 
ods should be encouraged. Wherever possible, scientific experiments 
should be carried on with matched or paired groups of students studying 
under different conditions and with a variety of methods and materials. 


Administrators and teachers have a responsibility to the profession to 
report their findings in publications and to encourage the experimental 
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Distribution of Literature. Somewhat similar committees need to be set 
up in hundreds of schools and systems throughout the United States. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Schools which are really interested in examining their programs in edu- 
cation for international understanding might well use the headings of 
this chapter as a basis for self-surveys, asking themselves: 


1. Are we clear as to our goals in education for international understanding? On 
which goals are we generally agreed? 

2. To what extent are our teachers free to teach? What could be done to add to their 
security? 

3. Are we developing mature, world-minded individuals? What proof do we have? 
What needs to be done now? 

4. Are we attempting to improve behavior, attitudes, skills, and knowledge? Which 
area are we neglecting? What can we do about it? 

5. Is our program continuous, cumulative, and comprehensive? How might it be 
improved? 

6. Are we using the latest findings on adolescent development and the learning 
process? What factors do we tend to neglect? How can we improve in these areas? 

7. Is our program enriched by a variety of approaches? What others could we use? 

8. Is our program vitalized by emotionalized experiences and fortified by action 
projects? What one are we using? What ones might we add profitably? 


9. Is our program supplementary to studies of the local community and the United 
States or a separate program? 

10. Are we presenting a realistic picture of the entire world to our students? If 
not, what areas are we neglecting? 

11. Are we utilizing a wide variety of resources? What do we need to obtain or 
develop as soon as possible? 

12. Are we co-operating as much as possible with the homes of our students and 
with community agencies? How might closer co-operation be fostered? 


13. Are we experimenting and evaluating our entire program or certain aspects of it? 
What could we do in these fields? 

14. What is being done to make our teachers and administrators more world-minded? 
What else could we do? 

15. Do we have an over-all, representative body to encourage our program in educa- 
tion for international understanding? If not, should we organize such a group? 


The greatest task of the latter half of the twentieth century is to create 
out of our confused, chaotic world community a world neighborhood 
based on peace, freedom, justice, and better living standards for the 
family of man. The schools will not do this themselves, but they can help 
to educate the people who can bring it to pass. Education for interna- 
tional understanding is a complicated process, but it can be an exciting 
and highly important aspect of every secondary-school program in the 


United States. May we as administrators and teachers make much progress 
in this vital area in the months and years ahead. 
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Chapter 2 


HOW CAN THE LANGUAGE ARTS PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


G. ROBERT CARLSEN 


En as a subject has undergone radical changes in the modern 
curriculum. Many of the newer beliefs about the nature and teaching of 
language and literature pertain to the development of international 
understanding. Therefore, it seems pertinent to look briefly at the history 
of the teaching of English to highlight the direction of present thinking. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUNDS 

While a group of subjects roughly similar in content to English has 
been taught in American schools since the days of Ben Franklin, the actual 
formulation of English as we know it came from the educational reforms 
of the last decade of the nineteenth century. At this time, the subject was 
given a place among the basic courses to be required of all students and 
its content was pretty rigidly described. The subject was to teach boys and 
girls the formal aspects of their language. They were to learn correct 
usage, punctuation, capitalization, sentence structure, and organization. 
In directions for marking college entrance examinations the examiners 
state that the composition is to be judged solely on the student’s com- 
mand of the mechanics of English expression and not on what was said. 
To prepare students for such examinations, teachers had students study 
grammatical nomenclature, rules governing language usage, and endless 
drills out of workbooks. The literature examination consisted of factual 
questions on a specified list of classics. This list was drawn up in a some- 
what haphazard fashion and probably represented the particular literary 
favorites of the national committee members who worked on it. The 
selections were largely English in authorship with one or two American 
writers included. From the list, schools set up their courses of study in 
literature. The fourteen designated classics were spread through the four 
years of high school and were studied intensively for long periods of time. 
Under such conditions there was little opportunity to talk of developing 
international understanding through the subject at hand. It is discourag- 


ing to add that many such programs are still in effect in American high 
schools. 
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However, from the very beginning many teachers saw that one could not 
practice writing without writing about something, that one could not 
practice speaking without speaking about something. They saw also that 
when a student was filled with a subject, when he had something of im- 
portance to say and was in a situation where he wanted to say it, the ex- 
pression itself improved enormously. Similarly, these teachers saw that 
there was something to be done with literature other than the mere mem- 
orization of facts about the author's life and the ins and outs of the 
sequence of the story. They saw that a piece of literature often gave stu- 

dents a vision of how life was lived in another period or another culture, 
that it gave them insight into the ways people think, and why they react 
as they do in certain kinds of situations. They saw, in effect, that the 


cargo was more important than the ship, that ideas are more important 
than the form in which they are carried. 
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in the lives of people. Dora Smith implies the whole philosophy of 
communication in the title of her book, Communication, the Miracle of 
Shared Living. She points out that communication, and community come 
from the same root, common. A community is a group of people holding 
‘a similar language, similar customs, similar beliefs in common one with 
the other. Communication is the media through which the communality 
is achieved and expanded; it is the method of a community—the avenue to 
shared living. The study of communication is the study of sharing life 
patterns one with another, not merely the study of sychronizing one’s 
language pattern one hundred per cent with that of those around one. The 
teaching of English becomes then one of the most important functions of 
a given community and cannot be carried on without a concern for the 
whole fabric of the community’s common beliefs and attitudes. 

From such a point of view, the function of the English teacher in deal- 
ing with international understandings becomes central to her entire work. 
The development of newer media of communication has been increasingly 
responsible for shrinking our world, for broadening of outlooks, so that 
our community has increasingly become world centered. A man’s voice 
may travel around the world in less than a second. Pictures of world 
events are subject to nearly instantaneous transmission. Books are simul- 
taneously printed and marketed in many countries of the world. Stand- 
ards of living have been synchronized to a considerable extent through the 
circulation of magazines and mail order catalogues and the development 
of merchandizing that has made it possible for all peoples to buy the same 
kinds of goods, in the same fashions, in the same years. During the war and 
after, American families have rediscovered the vitality of the letter in shar- 
ing the life experiences of near ones though they are separated by thous- 
ands of miles. Weather disasters can now be minimized through the 
tracking of weather formations and through the communication of 
weather information long in advance of its arrival. Through the miracle 
of communication, disasters in one area of the world may be assuaged 
by the help of other areas within a matter of minutes. Through the 
miracle of communication, untrained men performed an emergency opera- 
tion on board a submarine using the directions that were broadcast to 
them by trained doctors on land. 

Today one’s community has become essentially the world. The study of 
communication skills is the study of how one shares life experiences in a 
world framework. The older programs in English asked the students over 
and over, “Is it correct? Is it right? Is it synchronized perfectly with the 
language lesson?” The communications teacher asks, “Does it say what 
I mean? Will it give the effect that I want it to give? Will it make the 
receiver feel the way I want him to feel? Will we succeed through my 
language in sharing momentarily our lives one with the other?” The 
older teacher of literature asked, “What does the author say? Who was 
he? Under what conditions did he write? What literary style was he fol- 
lowing?” The teacher of communications asks, “What is the quality of 
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life that the writer is transmitting? What did he see, hear, taste, feel, 
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OBJECTIVES SOUGHT 


What are some of the objectives sought in a modern English program? 
What makes a particular contribution to international understanding in 
the world today? 
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never been introduced to the most prevalent of all institutions: language. 

A unit on the languages of the world would be a significance at almost 

any level of the junior or senior high school, though the intensiveness of 

attack would be determined by the maturity of the pupils. It would, 

perhaps, be best taught during those years when the student is concerned 

with world history or world geography in his social studies classes. The 

unit would be primarily factual in nature, striving to give young people 

some awareness of the multiplicity of language patterns. 


Students might look first at the anthropologist’s attempt to guess the 
origin of language among human beings. Where did it come from?—from 
imitation of animal’s sound? from the sheer enjoyment of making sound 
with one’s mouth and throat? from the common need of communication 
in hunting activities? Next, young people might like to consider whether 
language had a single origin and was spread as men themselves traveled 
from section to section of the world, or whether it had multiple origins 
among many groups of men at various times. Again, considerable re- 
search would be necessary for students to find such information. Students 
should look next at the*various language families of the world and see 
the extent of the world that is covered by each of these. When Churchill 
uses the phrase, “the English speaking people” what is the extent of the 
use of the English language in the world today? Where do English speak- 
ing people live? Why? Such a study might also show students how lan- 
guages develop variations within themselves. They can be shown how the 
English language has started to differ as it is used in the Union of South 
Africa, in Australia, in the United States. Recordings of the speech of 
the various dialects even within our country would be enlightening and 
fascinating material for student's attention. 


For older and more mature students, at least two other considerations 
would be pertinent for study. They should be shown the varying systems 
that languages have evolved for carrying meaning. In English, meaning 
is dependent on the order of words, one to another. In inflected lan- 
guages, it is dependent on the variations that come at the end or at the 
beginnings of words, in some languages meaning is carried by the pitch 
of its pronunciations. Through seeing that there are many systems of 
Meaning, students will look at their own system without quite so much 
awe. Older students also can be exposed to the concept of language as it is 
related to the culture of the people. If the people do not have certain 
things in their culture, they then have no word for it. Some languages 
do not have any numerical system, indicating that the group of people 
using the language do not recognize the concept of counting. Similarly 
other languages have words for things which we do not have, since our 
culture does not contain such concepts. Certain Eastern languages have 
a form of “I” which one uses only in his thought, when he is thinking 
about himself. This is untranslatable, bec 


£ ause western people do not 
“make such a distinction. 
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Such a unit of instruction would include at least some of the following 
activities. Students obviously would want to place the languages of the 
world on a world map so that they could see at a glance the world distri- 
bution of language families. They might invite individuals in the com- 
munity who know other languages well to come to class to talk. In most 
communities there are immigrants, war wives, students who are willing to 
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guages. Out of such a study should come an appreciation of the interde- 
pendence of people, even in their ability to find symbols by which to 
label the elements of their environment. 


A unit dealing with the whole development and present status of 
modern communication has, surprisingly, almost never been taught in 
American classes in English. Yet in content and in value to the students, 
it is potentially of great richness. Such a unit should strive to show stu- 
dents the entire picture of how men communicate on a world scale today, 
as well as introducing them briefly to some of the problems of the past. 
Students might first look at the media of communication in the modern 
world, 


How quickly can a newspaper collect the news and get it into print 
from world sources? What is the circulation of the modern newspaper 
in geographic area? How many newspapers from how many cities and 
countries are available in my community? Students will want to know 
the uses of the radio in the modern scheme of communication. They will 
be interested in finding out how pictures are transmitted almost in- 
stantaneously as well as investigating the techniques used for carrying on 
conferences in many languages simultaneously. They may look up the 
devices used for the United Nations sessions in New York so that a partici- 
pant can understand any of the five languages used in the conferences. 


The study of modern communication lends itself to a number of specific 
research projects by individual students. A girl or group of girls may 
become interested in the communication of fashion information in the 
world today. Through the development of communication channels, the 
peoples of the world have moved steadily toward a more and more uni- 
form kind of dress. Years ago, dolls dressed in Paris fashions were sent by 
clipper ships to America where they were copied six months later by 
American dressmakers. How is the fashion transmitted today? Some stu- 
dents might become interested in the inner working of an ambassador's 
office in a foreign country as a communication media between two 
governments. “The Voice of America” or the “Freedom Balloons” are 
interesting stories of the importance of communication in the world in 
which we live. How are they carried on? What language is used? What 
kind of an approach is made to the people behind the “iron curtain”? 
Weather information is another kind of communication problem in the 
modern world. What are the systems that have developed to indicate, 
record, and transmit weather information? Remote, perhaps, but never- 
theless interesting to some students, might be the attempt in the world of 
the dance to find some means by which to communicate 
of a particular ballet. A similar story is that of the development of sys- 
tems of musical notation to make possible the transmission of musical 
composition from person to person, from generation to generation, and 
from culture to culture. More exciting to boys is the story of how pilots 
keep in touch with those on the ground. They may even become fasci- 


the choreography 
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nated with the special symbols and vocabulary that have evolved to 
$ i ir job. 

a ata do much to illustrate to students how men attempt to 
share their lives one with another in the world today. Weather informa- 
tion, for example, must be international information if it is to serve 
adequately the people of any one locality. People share other lives daily 
through the media of modern communication in sports, in politics, in 
scientific information, in recreation. 

One of the time honored projects of English teachers is as good today 
in developing international awareness as it has been in the past. This is 
the sponsoring of pen pals with young people in other parts of the world. 
One teacher in Wichita, Kansas, makes her international letter writing 
the major emphasis for her eighth-grade class. Starting with samples of 
letters that have been received in other years, she encourages students to 
try to find a pen pal. Names of correspondents are often secured from 
men and women in the community who have lived in foreign countries, 
from: Scholastic magazine, or from the Junior Red Cross. In some cases, 
students decide that they will write directly to our State Department 


office in the country to which they wish to write. One boy wrote to the 
ambassador in Portugal 


nb asking for a person of his own age who would be 
willing to exchange letters with him. The letter was turned over to a 
local newspaper where it was reproduced in full along with the boy’s 
Picture. He was flooded with respondents to his request. 
As the project proceeds, the class members usually decide that they 
need a huge map of the world. By using an Opaque projector, they blow 
1 uge sheets of brown wrapping paper. Some- 
times the map almost covers one side of the room. As letters come in, they 
post them on the map in the appropriate location—their object being tO 
S € almost complete world coverage before the 
€ rewards from such a unit are manifold. The teacher discovers that 
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will pore over encyclopedia, geographies, and histories to find out more 
about the country to which he is writing. In most cases, students are sur- 
prised at the similarities of life and customs of young people all over 
the world. They will frequently say in class, “Why, that is just like us.” 
The veil of unreality about the lives of other people is torn away at least 
momentarily. Most of the students will become conscious through the 
project that other young people are learning and using the English lan- 
guage, while Americans assume little responsibility for learning the lan- 
guages of the rest of the world. Students corresponding to Japan have 
said, “But he writes in English. Why, I don’t know a single word of 
Japanese.” Such a realization may not stimulate a student to study a 
foreign language, least of all the Japanese, but it will make him conscious 
of the fact the we need to meet people at least half way. 

The project has the advantage of outlasting the classroom itself. Many 
of the young people who start such activities carry on with the same 
correspondents over a period of years and often will eventually visit in 
the home of the other when military service or travel opportunities take 
him to distant parts of the world. f ' ; 

One of the frequent activities of the English classroom is the writing of 
an autobiography. Here the teacher may direct the student's attention to 
the general problem of “Who am I?” Such a question will inevitably bring 
up the whole concern with one’s antecedents, the customs of one’s family, 
the culture into which one is born. In American society, few of us are 
more than a few generations away from immigrant backgrounds. While 
the melting pot has congealed us to some extent, each of our family units 
is subtly influenced by the traditions and customs that our ancestors 
brought with them to this country. Students might be encouraged to 
read widely about the countries represented in their own ancestry. Often 
they discover that such things as holiday customs or traditions were those 
brought from Europe and kept alive through successive generations by 
their own people. é 

Such exploration may take the simple form of background information 
for the autobiography the student is writing, or much of it may be used 
in different ways. One class complied a recipe book of old family recipes 
they had collected in their exploration. These were put together by coun- 
try with brief write-ups by the students of information about the country. 
Out of varied backgrounds of the members of the class, another group 
put on an assembly program entitled, “Nation of Nations,” in which they 
illustrated the tremendous variety of backgrounds and customs found in 
a typical class in the school. 

Such activities are good language activities. They serve the English 
teacher in developing poise and competence in the use of language for 
they place the student in an active communicating situation. Also they 
help the student become proud of what he is. Most adolescents go through 
a period of shame of their families as a natural part of their developing. 
into independent men and women free from dependence on their parents. 
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In the process, the shame may become a bitter and horrible thing. i 
they can learn to look at their backgrounds objectively, they may ee 
interest and fascination in the particular background from which they 
have come. The class as a whole should see, through this unit, that none 


of us is “one hundred per cent American.” All of us are a part of a long 
tradition that started in other countries. 


LITERATURE Units 


The uses of literature for creating international consciousness on the 
part of the child are almost limitless. Paul Hazard has said that literature 
is the direct or intuitive means to knowledge and understanding. Litera- 
ture speaks from the inner and private life of one individual directly to 
the inner and private life of another individual in a way that no other 
type of writing can succeed in doing. Oscar Firkins called literature an 
“idea with a glow.” Starting with the intensel 
ened significance, a writer attem 
such vividness that his experienc 


i schools to open to students the 
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The feeling of many educators has been that the most successful pat- 
tern of organization would be one by themes in which a single theme 
would show the basic universality of man in dealing with similar problems 
in similar ways the world over. A group of selections dealing with home 
and family life could bring together literature showing family relations 
in many parts of the world. As the student moved from selection to selec- 
tion, he would gain an awareness of the persistence of basic problems, the 
persistence of similar kinds of emotions of men in meeting this aspect 
of their lives, Since there has been little published in the form of a text- 
book to bring together materials from such a point of view, the teacher 
must build her own units and seek out her own materials. 

That literature can affect the attitudes of young people towards groups 
of people has been demonstrated by an increasing body of research. One 
of the most interesting recent studies was conducted by Chavez in 
Colorado schools. He was interested in seeing what effect stories from 
South America would have on the attitudes of fourth-grade students. In 
addition to a number of attitude scales, he utilized students’ drawings to 
determine attitude changes. In an art period before the experiment, stu- 
dents drew the picture that came to their minds when they thought of 
South America. After they had listened to a series of half a dozen stories 
written by South American authors, they drew a second picture from 
the same assignment. These pictures were classified by independent 
judges on a scale from favorable to unfavorable attitudes toward the 
South American people. The second group of drawings showed an over- 
whelming change as a result of the stories students had read. In general, 
students picked an incident out of one or more of the stories and used it 
for his second drawing—replacing the often stereotyped conception shown 
in the first drawing. The evidence seemed clear that stories leave with 
readers some picture of life as it is lived in the story and this picture in- 
fluences our judgment of people. Rather interesting in this relationship 
is the present excitement caused by The Search for Bridie Murphy, the 
reconstruction of a life in Ireland supposedly lived by a present-day house- 
wife in a previous existence. Psychologists have suggested that such a 
reconstruction is perhaps possible because of the impressions left in our 
subconsciousness by long-forgotten stories told to us or read in our past. 
Such an explanation sounds logical and it is further substantiation that 
what we present young people in reading experiences is vastly important 
in determining the concepts of living and the values that they carry. It 
is undeniably true that most of us as adults can summon up some sort of 
picture and feeling tonality at the mention of almost any area of the 
world. Often this picture is inaccurate and stereotyped, but we neverthe- 
less carry it with us. When we trace where it came from, we discover that 
it was formed slowly from pictures, from stories, from reading that have 
accumulated bit by bit over our entire lifetimes. 

How then can we make use of the power of literature in building in- 
ternational relationships? In the upper grades and in junior high school, 
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teachers have been successful with units on the heroes and legends of the 
people of the world. Students have browsed through and read many of 
the stories of other people, usually in simplified form. Most teachers are 
relatively familiar with the ancient Greek and Roman tales, but they 
need help in finding the stories of other peoples. Kate Seredy in the 
White Stag has done a beautiful retelling of the legend of the Hungarians 
and Magyars that were led by the magnificent White Stag into the 
promised land—the plains of Hungary. Eric Knight in a series of books, 
The Hand in the Picture, The Trumpeter of Krakow, tells of the Polish 


boy who wanders through history with his great dog. He carries in his 


hand a trumpet that he can blow only in times when Polish independence 


is endangered. The Adventures of Rama is a new book, telling in beautiful 
and simple prose of the Indian classic, The Ramayana. The handsome 
Prince Rama and the beautiful Princess Sita see one another through 


good times and bad. There are readable versions of the Kalevala from 
Finland and of some of the Icelandic s 
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only.” They were interested in finding out that most hero stories show 
people devoting their strength to the welfare of others. Still another class 
became intrigued with the concepts of physical attractiveness that were 
found in the people of the legends. They examined a number to pick 
out all the descriptions of the physical appearance of the hero and heroine 
and then to compare them one with another. They found certain quali- 
ties usually mentioned such as dignity, quiet calm, and inner peace. Less 
frequent were actual descriptions of the physiognomy of the character. 
During the junior high-school years, most boys and girls go through a 
period of intense absorption with animal stories. It is not unusual for a 
pupil to read several hundred dog or horse stories in the course of a two- 
year period. Psychologically, the interest probably stems from the pupil's 
need to feel superior to some creature, the need to feel needed by some 
other individual. This pattern is the dominant theme of the animal 
story. The noble, courageous, magnificent beast gives his complete allegi- 
ance to a human being by choice and by instinct. No literature program 
in the junior high school is adequate without giving young people oppor- 
tunity to follow their instinctive interests in animals. Teachers, however, 
are always looking for ways of making the animal reading interest of 
Somewhat more significance than immediately meets the eye. One of the 
Ways of doing this is to construct a map of the world on the bulletin board 
in the room. An objective of the reading for a period can be to see into 
how many parts of the world the animal stories take us. Occasionally the 
class may want to talk about the knowledge they are gaining of other 
countries through the reading they are doing. 

Lassie Come Home takes place in the English countryside. Bob, Son of 
Battle gives a sympathetic and beautiful picture of the highlands of Scot- 
land. Tam the Untamed, Ajax, Golden Dog of Australia, Red Heifer, 
and Dusty are beautiful stories of Australia with much of Australian life 
in their descriptions. Gifts of the Forest and Gayneck both take the 
Pupil into the teeming life of India, while the Waldeck books introduce 
him to Africa. Bit by bit as youngsters read, the map will start to fill up. 
Children often begin spontaneously to pick out books laid in foreign 
Settings in order to broaden their own perspectives. Such a project leads 
rather automatically to discussions of the varying customs and landscapes 
of different parts of the world. The skillful teacher will direct students’ 
t inking to the universal affection for animals and pets and the universal 
Problems in working with them. 
ae a Map is a generally useful device in directing students’ reading 
lite =e any level. Students’ extensive reading for a semester's or year's 
dn Be be recorded on an individual map kept by each student. From 
Ga ee the teacher and student can talk over his reading in terms of 
kiven. sh Lela of the world he has “lived in” through his reading ina 
Tead Tr Ser of time. Often a student bogs down in his reading and will 
te AE ie out one part of the world. While this is often a normal pat- 
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i i ks or so. The map will serve to highlight visually 
ae Eee eds of the aed of the individual’s reading. 
oe ae many students to seek for books laid in remote corners of 
the world, simply so that they may fill in their maps. But even then eas 
thing good may rub off. Discussions of the reading, book reports, anı rt a 
like may be centered in the knowledge the class as a whole is buil ing 

he world in general. 

ee favorite cate in literature for the later junior high-school years 
is one dealing with “Growing Up in Manp Parts of the World. ae 
teenage pupil becomes more and more aware of himself as a person and 
of his own peers as a group as he struggles toward independence and 
maturity. With the interest in his own group, he can normally be stimu- 
lated to find out about teenage life in many parts of the world. Supposing, 
by a difference in fate, he had been born into a Chinese family or into an 
African or South American family. What kinds of experiences would he 
be undergoing in growing up? 


Young Fu of the UpperYangtse shows a teenage boy in China struggling 
as an apprentice to € author, Elizabeth Lewis, 
has recently publish To Beat a Tiger, which takes 
the reader into the 


today. The Red Chair Waits 
gives a picture of the conflict between time. 


rican tribe, where Garram is in 
i - Call Tt Courage is the tale of a 
Polynesian boy’s fear of the water. Constantia Lona presents a picture of 
a modern girl in Peru and her experiences in high-school and college life. 
Thus It 1s not too difficult to circle the globe with pictures of teenage life 
as it is lived all over the world. In 
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teresting. Can I read that book when you're through with it?” Or some- 
one would say, “I don’t believe it.” Then the student challenged would 
have to search our passages in his book to prove his point. The discussion 
not only gave these students a clearer picture of life in many parts of the 
world, but it also stimulated interest in further reading. 

A tenth-grade class studied a similar unit centered in varied patterns 
of home and family living around the world. The teacher and the li- 
brarian worked up a classroom library including some of the same titles 
mentioned earlier. For instance, Home to India gives a clear cut picture 
of the structure of family organization in India, as well as showing the _ 
teenager’s life. Hilda Wernher’s My Indian Family and My Indian Son- 
in-Law show what family life is like among aristocratic Indians. The 
Good Earth and The House of Exile both take the student into the day 
by day life of Chinese families with great vividness. Kabloona shows 
something of the family life of the Eskimos, while Son of the Smoky Sea 
shows daily life among the Aleuts. Now That April’s There contrasts 
American rearing of children with British, showing that there is something 
to be said for both methods. Through discussions, the class tried to see 
the varying patterns of family organization and to analyze what they liked 
about other patterns than their own. The teacher tried at all times to 
direct attention to the rich qualities in all family patterns rather than 
Stressing aspects that the teenager might find objectionable. Occasionally 
in the unit, a group of students who had read books laid in the same part 
of the world, would work out a brief dramatization of a family situation 
So that the rest of the class might get a more vivid impression of what 
the group had found out. $ p 

In another tenth-grade class, the students and teacher designed a unit 
centered around the theme of “Starting Out a Stranger.” The reading 
Was centered in pictures of individuals who found themselves in a 
strange situation among strange groups of people. The question of the 
unit was how do people make their way when they find themselves out of 
their own element. They read Eric Sevareid’s account of parachuting 
into a tribe of head hunters when the engines of his plan suddenly failed. 

obart’s Oil in the Lamps of China shows Americans in China and her 
Peacock Sheds His Tail presents Americans in Mexico. A chapter in 
Lindbergh’s North to the Orient tells of being forced down in northern 
Sibera where she found herself taken in by Russian women who could not 
talk English, nor she Russian. In many of the literature anthologies and 
mM many magazines and in books, there is a wealth of material that shows a 
Single individual making his way among a different cultural group. 
What are the problems involved? How do people succeed in such situa- 
tions? What difficulties do they encounter? 

The eleventh-grade literature is usually centered in the study of Ameri- 
can literature. One of the usual units in such a study is entitled “Nation 
of Nations,” Working individually in small groups, each student in one 
class selected one of the nationality groups in American culture for in- 


meee 
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tensive study. The class drew heavily on the series of books cones 
“The Land of the Free” series. This series is composed of stories ae 
center in particular nationality groups that have settled in ADT A 
For example, the Havighursts’ books, Song of the Pines and High Pran 
deal with the coming of the Scandinavian groups to the Upper Midwest. 
Sing in the Dark is a magnificent presentation of the settlement of the 
Welchaminers in the coal fields of Pennsylvania. Colt of Destiny and the 
Silver Fleece deal with the Spanish in the Southwest, the former in 
California, the latter in New Mexico. After reading one of the series, 
each student was supposed to do more intensive reading about the parti- 
cular group of people, both in Europe and in the new world. They traced 
old world customs transplanted to the new, and often they were able to 
find present-day survivals of those customs among peoples in their own 
community. Thus they gained an intimate awareness of the peoples that 
have formed the American society, and how their customs have enriched 
our tradition. 


A senior class became interested in the classics of world literature. 


This was a group of college preparatory boys and girls and the teacher 
felt they had the reading skills necessary to cope with the difficult materials 
for which they were asking. They studied a handful of world novels for a 
period of six or eight weeks including Rickshaw Boy, Crime and Punish- 


ment, Magic Mountain, Growth of the Soil, Don Segundo Sombre, and 
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mention a few. These may succeed admirably not only in acquainting 
students with important people in the world, but also in showing them 
some of the common elements in human beings that make for greatness. 
Usually the books will involve pictures of home-and family living, grow- 
ing up in another culture, the struggle of the individual to find a center 
to his life and the values by which he has lived. They will certainly 
succeed in lessening the student's feeling that only his own country pro- 
duced great and intelligent men and women. 

Much of what can be done by the English teacher in developing inter- 
national goodwill will come up spontaneously day in and day out in the 
classroom. It will depend on the teacher's sensitivity to the students and 
on her philosophy of living in general. A class is reading a story laid in a 
foreign country. Suddenly there is a description of good stuffs. If the 
Story is of Mexico, the characters are eating the entrails of animals. If it is 
the East, they are eating grasshoppers; if it is the Philippines, they are 
€ating developed but unhatched duck eggs. There is that excited and 
pleasant little shudder that goes across the class which clearly says, 
“Aren't those people vulgar and barbaric. Look at the repulsive things 
they eat because they don’t know any better.” A sensitive teacher will say, 
“Hold on here. People eat different things in different countries. One 
kind of foodstuff is not necessarily any better or worse than another. 
Let’s name some of the things we eat that might seem queer and repulsive 
to people from other countries. What about the pig? Isn t it a filthy and 
repulsive beast?” Such occasions will arise frequently in class. Such 
oblique teaching may total up in the long run toa considerable broaden- 
ing of students’ horizons and a far greater understanding of cultural varia- 
tions among people. 

CONCLUSION 
_ Im all of the things that have been suggested, the teacher's basic aim 
is simple. He is trying to make the students less provincial, a fundamental 
of all good education. He is trying to take the student from the narrow 
confines of the immediate community in which he lives and to give 
him the feeling that he lives in the world community. The English teacher 
does not work through presenting facts and figures or through exhorta- 
tion. He knows that an awareness of the world often is built through a 
Study of the languages of other people and through entering other cultures 
by the media of literature. Such a feeling tonality must be bolstered by 
a rich program in other subject areas that give a more specifically factual 
background. But if literature is “an idea with a glow,” it is the “glow” 
that can be transmitted by the English teacher to the concept of interna- 
tional understanding. 
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Chapter 3 


HOW CAN THE SPEECH ARTS PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


Wanna B. MITCHELL 


T HAS been many years since speech teachers set as the sole aims of 
their course the perfect functioning of the physical organs involved in the 
production of speech tones and the graceful movements of the body for 

Today they prefer to think of voice 
production and bodily action as instruments for the communication of 
ideas, and they must, therefore, be as concerned with the nature and 


oduction of sound and body movement. 
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ing, and the forming of opinions on the basic of evidence rather than 
prejudice. Let us examine some classroom activities which provide learn- 
ing situations to improve international understanding. 


ORAL INTERPRETATION ACTIVITIES 
. First, let us look at a unit in oral interpretation, the aim of which 
1s to teach the student to read from the printed page in such a manner that 
he interprets clearly to the audience the meaning intended by the writer. 
The White Cliffs of Dover by Alice Duer Miller can evoke a deep apprecia- 
tion of the Englishman's love for his country and at the same time provide 
the instrument for expressing the emotional core of worth-while poetry. 
Allan Paton’s Cry the Beloved Country offers many selections which can 
be interpreted effectively to an audience only by one who has some under- 
Standing of the racial strife in South Africa. An impressive verse drama 
has been adapted from this novel by Felicia Jamai. 

The oral interpretation unit can include poems with themes that relate 
directly to Latin American personalities or events. A committee from the 
American Council on Education! recommends Within the Alamo by 
Karle Wilson Baker; Goethals, the Prophet Engineer by Percy Mackaye; 
The Angels of Buena Vista by John G. Whittier; and The Daughter of 
Mendoza by Mirabeau B. Lamar. A clearer understanding of Mexican 
and Spanish characters can result from the thoughtful oral reading of 
Owen Wister’s The Cowboy and His Horse and D. H. Lawrence's 
“Market Day” from Mornings in Mexico. A clearer insight into the cus- 
toms of our Latin American neighbors can be the outgrowth of the oral 
Interpretation of poetry such as Jewel Wurtzbaugh’s The Peon’s Mother 
and Hazel Harper Harris’ The Hot Tamale Man. The committee from 
the American Council also recommends the poetry of Amado Nervo, 
Enrique Gonzalez Martinez, and Machado de Assis for a better under- 
Standing of the religion and philosophy of Latin America and Canto de 
Julig by Capdevila and America by Carvalho for the inter-American point 
of view. 


ACTIVITIES IN THEATER ArTS 

The units in oral interpretation are not the only areas in which the 
Speech teacher may set up learning situations focused toward better inter- 
national understanding. One of the most fertile of these areas is the 
theater arts, George N. Schuster, president of Hunter College and retired 
chairman of the United States National Commission for UNESCO, indi- 
cated the potential in these words during the celebration of Unrsco’s In- 
ternational Theater month: “For there is no other device which will 
enable one to find the way into the emotional life of another Taon dii 
in all the free countries of the world, at least, theatergoers share the com- 
mon treasure of mankind, there cannot fail to develop a measure of that 


American Council on Education, Latin America in School and College Teaching Materials, 


Washington, D. C.: The Council. 1944. 
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understanding which alone can make war as inconceivable at it is already 
2 $ 
n a cursory examination of the play indices of any library will re- 
veal hundreds of plays referring to some aspect of the life of anore 
people. Will This Earth Hold? is Pearl S. Buck’s description of C HE 
relief. The Dramatists’ Alliance of Stanford University has two series: 
Plays of the South Americas and Short Plays of the Southern Americas. 
Alice White and Janet Tobitt have a collection entitled One-Act Trips 
Abroad. Chekhov has given us three pictures of Russia in Uncle Vanya, 
Cherry Orchard, and On the High Road. Strindberg’s The Link presents 
a picture of Sweden while Synge, O'Casey, and Yeats have given us folk 
plays about Ireland. 
For the junior high- 
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Radio interviews with foreign-born students personalize the factual in- 
formation about other countries and, in turn, assist with the integration 
of those students within the public school society. Such interviews are 
especially effective drills in communication skills for the American stu- 
dent when his foreign born guest is not particularly adept in his use of 
the English language. Russell Brackett, chairman of the Minneapolis 
Public School Committee on International Understanding and World 
Peace (1948-54), describes this use of the interview as part of the city- 
wide program to teach international understanding.® x } 
With the increasing availability of television in the classroom via 
closed circuit as well as for home viewing, the assignment of critical view- 
ing and evaluating of speeches and plays becomes not only an opportunity 
for the speech teacher but also an obligation. This “window to the 
world,” even though limited in most places to out of school viewing, 
provides information and documentary presentations which form the 
basis for group discussions. For instance, “The World We Want,” a film 
series of the telecasts of the New York Herald Tribune's youth forum, 
presents the views of teenagers from many lands as they interpret what 
they have seen in America." Almost any group of American teenagers will 
react immediately to refute or affirm the generalizations, some of ce 
admittedly hasty, these foreign visitors express SO well. This series also 
provides an excellent exercise in analyzing the process of inductive reason- 
ing as discussion centers about the conclusions drawn by some of these 
Euro iati ng people. , 
E babi een ee a guided toward news, speeches, inter- 


views with international figures, and documentary programs. If the an- 


alysis of techniques of presentation is supplemented by a critique of con- 


E : z 
tent, a better understanding of world affairs inevitably follows. 


ROLE PLAYING 
vision can be supplemented by role 


playing, used so widely as a therapeutic device in poet imonion The 
student who presents to the class a monologue P whic : e characterizes 
an Italian vineyard keeper or a speech in which he gives t he point of view 
of an Arab, a South Korean, or a displaced person, must include in his 
Preparation sufficient study and research to develop increased under- 
Standing of these peoples of other lands. — : i 

Closely related is the mock UN meeting or international forum. The 
Speech teacher can assign as the general topic some issue such as the inter- 
national regulation of atomic weapons. Each student is assigned to be 
the foreign minister of a country whose positioin he is to present clearly 
and to defend persuasively and logically. An assignment of this nature 
requires considerable preparation and should be correlated with the work 
tT 
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ships. One high school has an International Relations Forum to provide 
opportunity for the discussion of controversial issues, another activity 
I correlating the speech and social studies departments. 
fz Debating experiences should develop constructive attitudes toward 
a \ the solving of problems. What is the most effective way to change the 
ideas of those who differ from you? Does any person (or country) have 
the best solution to all problems? When two persons hold differing 
opinions, is it possible for both to maintain their point of view without 
personal antagonism? There is an obvious implication of these attitudes 
in relation to a student's understanding of international differences and 
similarities. 


CONTESTS 

Speech contests, being continually evaluated by conscientious teachers 
to maintain a favorable balance between misuse and valuable experience, 
have become more and more concerned with content, clear thinking, and 
sincere presentation as opposed to questionable literary value, muddled 
thinking, and artificial delivery. Extemporaneous speaking topics are 
now limited to subjects of “national and international importance.” Sub- 
jects for oratory and declamation are usually related to basic issues of con- 
cern to all mankind. When a contestant has selected a problem of inter- 
national relations for his research, he can give an enthusiastic affirmative 
to the question, “Was it worth spending this much time on?” 

Ina democracy the speech teacher has a peculiar responsibility. If we 
are to have a government “of the people” and “by the people, the 
governed must be articulate. If we are to have a government for the 
people,” the governing must have an understanding of themselves and 
their relationship to all mankind. Freedom of speech involves more than 
OPportunity to express opinions fearlessly. To the degree that a pea 
1s shackeled by ignorance of the basic problems common to all mankin 
and to the degree that a speaker is hampered by the inability to distinguish 
between facts and opinion, to that degree his speech cannot be free. For 
this reason, the aims of the teacher of speech include improved under- 


standing of the world and its peoples. 
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like the post-World War I vision of a warless millenium achieved through 
disarmament, is suggested by this term. The “mindedness” segment of the 
term suggests a belief in a substantive intellect for which teachers were 
one supposed to “train” (a view which Kenworthy, Washburne,? and 
others who use the term would certainly reject). 

What would one who is world-minded think about international prob- 
lems? The National Education Association publication on Education for 
International Understanding in American Schools, prepared by its Com- 
mittee on International Relations, lists ten “marks of the world-minded 
American.” Included are, the realization that “civilization may be im- 
periled by another world war,” wanting “a world at peace in which 
liberty and justice are insured for all,” and knowing that “nothing in 
human nature makes war inevitable.” All of the ten “marks” are not 
as nebulous as these, but the list contains few items that might be evalu- 
ated through changes in the lives of students or in the professional prac- 
tices of teachers. : 

The study of the relations of the United States with the rest of the 
world might well include incidental attention to world-mindedness as 
defined by the “ten marks,” but can world-mindedness serve as the central 
objective of educational programs of this type? Can study of the many- 
sided dilemma of international relations at_many grade levels in second- 
ary schools be organized around the objective of world-mindedness? 
It may constitute for many teachers a “handle” which they cannot quite 
get hold of as they grapple with this large area of world human relations. 

Many of today’s social studies teachers were “raised” on an educational 
diet of the elimination of war as the basic approach to world understand- 
ing. Following World War I, the bogey of WAR and Ellysian visions of 
a “warless world” preoccupied many thoughtful educational leaders and 
practitioners. War seems even more ghastly today because of the threat 
of unprecedented atomic disaster which hangs over us. 

To preach that the world’s ills are caused by war is akin to ascribing 
all of man’s difficulties to sin. In the light of present world tensions and 
conflicts, avoidance of wars is an almost incidental by-product of progress 
toward resolving fundamental problems of economics, politics, and other 
complex inter-relationships between nations and peoples. Few Americans 


today would accept elimination of war as a panacea in world relationships. 


Redfield’ has pointed out that in the social studies field there have 
been two major approaches to international study: (1) “We try to com- 
municate an understanding of the historical development of contemporary 
society.” and (2) “We are trying to convey some understanding of the 
scientific spirit as applied to social problems of the present day.” 

A third approach is suggested by Redfield which he calls “understand- 
ing of human nature and culture.” He cited Robert D. Leigh, of the In- 

: i -Mindedness. 
sonso Washbourne, The er uitare Bacen aa bina ‘Social Education October 
1947, pp. 259-264. 
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the world’s acceptance of a measure of limited supra-national government 
in a world of nations which claim individual, unqualified autonomy. 

Study of the structure of international organizations passes for a pro- 
gram of world relationships in many classrooms. Cohen* comments on this 
approach: “Information on international organizations may be concerned 
with ‘foreign affairs’ in the large, but it offers little that might help 
American citizens to take positive and constructive action in the realm 
of foreign policy.” Children and young people are entitled to a well- 
rounded understanding of world affairs which no amount of inspired 
teaching about international organizations, dressed up with exhibits and 
motion pictures, provide. 


Wortp SOCIAL CONDITIONS AS CONTENT FOR 
DEVELOPING WORLD UNDERSTANDING 


The American democratic tradition implies a necessary concern for 
the problems of people everywhere. Such concern differs sharply from 
developing attitudes of respect and good will for other peoples, referred 
to above. 

Concern by Americans for the problems of other peoples requires 
study in an atmosphere of positive loyalty to American ideals, institu- 
tions, and cultural symbols. Schools may promote changes in loyalties 
which may be suggested by study of problems of other people. Our 
loyalty patterns change constantly. Such changes are slow, and come - 
about as people come to feel and accept them. Real changes in loyalties 
are not “promoted’’—or even “taught.” _The school’s part in cultural 
change should be confined largely to helping students to gain understand- 
ings for intelligent participation in their ever-changing culture. Society 
calls the signals; the schools “condition’ the younger members of the 
team to participate in the everlasting tourney of making a better world. 

Social studies programs for world understanding might include study 
of the following: (1) contemporary world affairs, (2) government policies 
affecting other peoples; (8) trends in world affairs; and (4) problems in 
world affairs. The last two are the heart of the recommendations in this 
chapter. The study of contemporary world affairs related to the particular 
topic being studied can sensitize students concerning their realness and 
immediacy. (Many social studies classrooms may be ready for a satisfactory 
substitute for “current events every Friday” with its fragmentary irrele- 
vances, bearing little relationship to the work of Monday through Thurs- 


day. : s 
A policies affecting other peoples can introduce students 


to the study of programs of aid to foreign governments, the international 
implications of United States defense programs, agricultural subsidies, 


and reciprocal trade policies, as well as policies of state and local govern- 


ments related to treatment of foreigners. These topics might be studied 


at all secondary-school grade levels. 


“Bernard C. Cohen, Citizen Education in World Affairs, p. 119. 
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gulf. It makes no more sense here than it does there. Some interpret the gulf as 
permanently insurmountable. In so doing they prejudge history. This is not the social 
studies teacher's right. Recommended for study at all grade levels. 


Problems in world affairs such as the following represent tangible 
segments of the fabric of international relations which can be studied 
profitably in social programs. They include highly controversial topics 
about which learning materials are available to the teacher who wants to 
find them enough to search diligently. 

1. What Should Be the Role of the United States in the World? This is a perennial 
issue of our generation. It appears likely that today’s young people will hear this issue 
argued for the rest of their lives. Despite the irresistible forces which determine for 
us much of our foreign policy, self-determinism can still be exercised. Its study in- 
volves analysis of values and beliefs, and their implications in world affairs, a process 
both interesting and challenging to young people whose teachers are willing to treat 
them as intelligent individuals. Recommended for developmental study in every 
Secondary grade. 


2. How Can the United States Stay Strong an 


Full Employment and Maximum Individual Free! 
lem faces us; how to maintain a balance between maximum military and economic 


strength for defense and still continue the essential elements of the American way of 
life. Closely related are these questions: How high a price are we willing to pay for 
secrecy? Is “absolute security” desirable in our country? How reconcile personal 
freedom, economic opportunity, and the long-range welfare of the nation? Economics, 
geography, history, and political science all can contribute to the study of this problem. 
Recommended for eleventh and twelfth grades, particularly. 

3. How Can a Free Flow of Knowledge and Opinion Among Nations Be Made 
Possible? This problem involves much more than censorship, and establishing honest, 
reliable sources of information for ourselves as we learn about Other peoples, and for 
other peoples as they learn about ourselves. Edgar Dales has said that communication 
between peoples depends upon whether the message will be understood, and whether 
it will be believed. Cultural patterns vary from nation to nation so markedly that the 
same event, faithfully and instantaneously communicated, may have sharply different 
meanings for the transmitter and the receiver. The limitations of Sei communica- 
tion between peoples which is carried on under the most favorable circumstances can 
be understood through study in schools. Recommended as a preparatory unit for 


senior high-school study of contemporary world affairs. 

4. How Gan the Basic Needs of @ Growing World Population Be Met? Robert C. 
Cook has estimated that the world population is increasing by 78,000 persons daily. 
Undoubtedly the rate of population increase has increased since this estimate was 
made. Uncontrolled human fertility may prove a more ominous force in the world 
today than the atom, hydrogen, and cobalt ‘bombs: Can the world feed its new in- 
habitants? Disagreement among highly qualified experts about how well the world’s 
people can be fed constitutes a warning against social studies teachers indulging in 
sectarian partiality among three major positions: (a) pessimism, (b) qualified optimism, 
or (c) the inevitability of population control. Recommended for junior high schools. 


d Secure in the World and Maintain 
dom? Apparently an awesome prob- 


5See C. O. Arndt and Samuel Everett. Education for a World Society: Promising Practices 


Today. Pp. 167-189. xs 3 
Robert C. Cook. Human Fertility: The Modern Dilemma. P. 5. 
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praeter in world social conditions is by no means present in all class- 
oms, and, when it is not, satisfactory means of stimulating it are neces- 
sary. One such means is suggested by improvements in the quality and 
quantity of student learning when they participate in the selection of 
problems for study, provided the choices offered to them include matters 
which can be of genuine concern. This would mean that, in introducing 
the study of a trend in world affairs such as “American Dependence Upon 
the Rest of the World,” ways in which the students may be affected should 
be suggested to them during the planning stage of the topic. 

In their study of adults, Hyman and Sheatsley® found that information 
about a given problem in foreign affairs was accompanied by related in- 
terests as well as by a tendency to be interested in other international 
problems about which they had little information. Such interest may 
Stimulate the acquisition of pertinent information about new problems 
which are constantly developing in this field. (It might be inferred that a 
lack of interest also may become generalized; its avoidance may be as 
‘important as the stimulation of interest.) 

If interests related to world social con 
dual is well-informed may be generalized, th 
centered on a limited number of problems w 
learners. Thus, the pressure often encountered by teachers to “cover” 
many significant problems related to the subject of study probably should 
be reduced—and at the same time generalized interest in the topic may be 
Increased, 

There js a vast amount of knowledge which might be studied in con- 
nection with the study of world social conditions, but there are dangers 
of superficial treatment if a large number of topics is studied. However, 
the study of even a limited number of problems must be sustained by 
pupil interest if maximum learning is to result, notwithstanding the 
Opinions of teachers or curriculum planners concerning desirable” levels 


of accomplishment. 


ditions about which the indivi- 
eir study probably can be 
hich are of interest to the 


E STuDy OF WORLD SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Students need certain skills and attitudes as well as functional knowl- 
conditions is to be reasonably successful. 


edge if their study of world social j 1ablyisu 
Glasser says: “. . . The research indicates that, if the objective is to de- 


velop an attitude of ‘reasonableness’ and regard for the weight of evidence 
and to develop the ability to think critically about controversial problems, 
then the component attitudes and abilities involved in thinking critically 
about such problems must be set at definite goals of instruction.” 
Secondary social studies teachers (like many of their colleagues in 
other areas at other grade levels) are prone to excuse their failure to teach 
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®Herman H. Hyman and Paul 
1947, p. 416. 


Edward M. Glasser. An Experiment in the Development of Critical Thinking. Pp. 69-70. 
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meir biases influence their writing. Students need help in acquiring 
abilities needed to detect lack of objectivity in learning materials.18 


Another important element in teaching for problem-solving skills in 
programs of this type is the need for adequate information for study of any 
of the problems, trends, or other topics suggested above. Problem-solving 
may be obstructed by the lack of information ordinarily available in 
school situations. The public generally, and students in particular, as- 
sume that schools make available a variety of learning materials adequate 
for satisfactory study of whatever topic is undertaken. However, because 
of the remoteness and the complexity of many problems of world affairs, 
the materials available are usually less adequate than those for other topics 
studied, The social studies teacher who undertakes the study of a topic 
in the area of world social conditions without sufficient material is 
scarcely contributing to the learning of good problem-solving procedures. 
In some classrooms the best handling of world affairs might be to refrain 
from such study until adequate materials are available. 

In the study of almost any of the topics which might be included in a 
social studies program directed toward world understanding, it may be 
advisable to postpone the forming of conclusions beyond the period of 
study. Thorndike!* points specifically to the necessity of recognizing that 
an inadequacy of available evidence to serve for valid conclusions is an 
aspect of teaching problem-solving. The importance of values, cultural 
symbols, and folkways as aspects of world social conditions which require 
time to evaluate properly also may suggest the advisability of postponing 
conclusion making in the problem-solving process. Adequate information 
may be available concerning these and other cultural influences relevant 
to world social conditions which may be studied in the social studies 
classroom; but the possibility of biased interpretations by both learner 
and teacher due to culturally rooted factors in individual backgrounds, 
which tend to color the interpretations made, further suggests the advisa- 
bility of either foregoing the identification of conclusions, or making them 
tentative in form. Thorndike points out that, “when a problem has been 
analyzed in detail and relevant information assembled, it sometimes helps 
to put the problem away for a while.” 15 bia. 

It would be easy to over-emphasize the advisability of postponing con- 
clusions about topics studied in the area of world affairs. Many of the 
topics studied require more information than may ever be available 

Jusions to be reached. It is sometimes 


for thoroughly satisfactory conc ; r 
necessary that judgements be made—sometimes at once—concernmg 
pressing world problems regardless of the availability of adequate in- 


formation. 
ST eed for objectivity, including explicit avoidance of indoctrination 
rticular group or intellectual position, see: Douglas S. Ward, 
fairs,” The School Executive. February 1956, 53-55. 
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influence upon the individual's responses to all objects and situations 
with which it is related.” Part of the reason for selecting this definition 
in the present context is that attitudes, so defined, influence learning of a 
conceptual nature, as well as functions of a somewhat different type such 
as personality structure and outlook on life. (At this point the former is 
the more important.) 18 

It is fairly common practice for teachers who are confronted with prob- 
lems of instruction, such as that under consideration here, to make the 
implicit assumption that if learning situations are properly planned and 
carried out the factual content of the activity will have a “fair chance” 
to be assimilated and utilized by the learner in the solution of problems. 
To what extent is this assumption valid in teaching unrelated to world 


understanding in secondary schools? 
Toward the end of the last century Ach and other German psycholo- 


gists identified the positive role of attitudes in learning, memory, and 
thought. Stagner, in a summary of research on attitudes, states: “Today 
It is agreed that attitudes not only determine the conclusions we shall 
derive from facts, but also influence the very facts we are willing to ac- 


cept.”19 
A large number of studies, which need not be cited here, strongly sug- 


gest that the way students feel about the problems which they are study- 
ing affects in very deep ways the quality of their learning. A high-school 
student who comes from a home in which the adults are “dead set against” 
any foreign aid to backward countries will react to a related topic in his 
social studies class in a far different way from a classmate whose home 
background predisposes him to a different point of view. (Unlike many of 
the topics which might be studied in social studies classes, problems re- 
lated to internal affairs are of lively concern to many adults, and learners 


are fr itized on them) . 
requently already sensit2 ing a period of twenty years 


Further, the investigations of Zeligs,?° coverin twent) 
during which she asked students for their opinions about nationality and 
ethnic groups, suggest that students of high-school age hold attitudes 
about international affairs, that these attitudes may change markedly, 
sometimes very rapidly, and that the attitudes affect the way information 
and concepts related to them are learned. 

EFFECTS OF KNOWLEDGE UPON ATTITUDES 
Turning now to another facet of the relationship between knowledge 
and attitudes: How does knowledge affect related attitudes? Klineberg, 
one-time director of the Tensions Project of UNESCO, states bluntly that: 
ars to operate on the assumption that knowl- 


“The Tensions Project app®: y a ž 
tures is almost by definition conducive to 


edge of other national cul alm i 
greater friendliness.” He goes on to indicate that: “We do not yet have 


18Ross Stagner, Encyclopedia of Educational Research, p. 77. 
Loe. ci > 
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Psychology, Vol. 77, pp- 13-88- 
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a they continue: “But it is naive to suppose that information 
RE Ta attitudes, or that it affects all attitudes equally.” Others 
m pte out that social attitudes such as nationalism, and religious 
Si i pres are often formed in early childhood and are fre- 
than ei e -established by the secondary years with the result that more 

ere presentation of information is necessary to bring about their 
restructuring. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES THROUGH THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 

The well-intentioned but naive teacher who expects that his own 
Open-mindedness and respect for the facts related to problems of interna- 
tional relations will somehow “rub off” onto his students can scarcely be 
labeled a professional teacher. Not that there is much doubt that this 
kind of influence of attitudes goes on constantly in the classroom, but to 
depend upon the mere presence of an attractive, considerate personality 
in the form of the teacher to build attitudes is to leave the student com- 
pletely unarmed in the presence of the equally charming but unprincipled 
Influences in other situations. 

The evidence is encouraging concerning On 
Negative attitudes held by students which have no real basis in fact nor 
adequate experimental support. If social studies teachers were to accom- 
plish merely the “pruning” of unsupported prejudices which the student 
is unable to explain but merely “picked up” in some complete forgotten 
Way, their presence on the faculty, even if no other useful functions were 


performed, would be amply justified. 


One fruitful approach to dealing wit : 
Social studies eae is to bring into focus for careful self-evaluation by 
ethnic groups in the United States. In- 


each student their concepts about : 
deed, research in this field which needs to be done in the next ten years 
May reveal that critical appraisal of high-school students’ attitudes towards 
ethnic groups and religious and racial minorities within their own com- 
munities constitute perhaps the most fruitful means Di pre pauing temito 
full citizenship, qualified to deal objectively with matters of foreign affairs 

1 education literature is ex- 
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pservations concerning attitude change 


One of the most profound © e 
has bean mane i Lewin and Grabbe:?¢ “The re-educative process has to 
fulfill a task which is essentially equivalent to a change in culture.” Many 


other investigators have noted the culturally and environmentally rooted 
bases for attitude development. Therefore, it would seem that piecemeal 


TERT $ 
Turi Lewin and Paul Grabbe, Journal of Social Issues, I, 1945, pp. 53-64. 
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ing of attitudes about international affairs not infrequent among high- 
school students. 

Another section might be added to this article at this point concerning 
the importance of individual and group adjustment as contributing factors 
I teaching for world understanding. The implications of the well- 
known frustration—aggression hypothesis—applied to teenagers seeking 
Outlets for their sense of being “hemmed in” by family, and community 
expectatins for them, are fairly clear. Considerations of this kind may be 
More properly dealt with (albeit with care) by guidance personnel than 
by social studies teachers. After all, the major function of the social 
studies teacher is to advance the intellectual maturity of pupils. The en- 
tire staff must assist in the guidance and other specialized programs which 
contribute to its major function of working with individuals to get them 
Into the best possible “condition” for learning. ; ; 

This article might also include some treatment of the skills which 
Secondary-school social studies teachers should be developing in their 
Students. The discussions of problem solving and the avoidance of stereo- 
types may be considered relevant to skills the social studies teachers 
should foster. In addition, for many students there will come numerous 
Opportunities to associate with citizens of other nations. There are teach- 
able skills which can enrich such relationships, and which teachers in 
Many school situations will want to include among their objectives. Their 
identification is not attempted here for lack of space. 

In summary, the question which is the title of peana Toma be 
restated by the reader. This can be accomplished, it has been stated in 


this chapter, by: 


1. Being clear about objectives. 

2. Terhin about worta social conditions through the study of oad 
World affairs, government policies related to world affairs, and certain trends and prob- 
lems, 

f a limited number of significant prob- 
Hs izi thorough study © pre 
lens; ale aie by flexible methods; and (c) thoroughness and thinking 


s “right answers.” 
rather than “mastery” of recommended “right 2 ; 
4. Watchi a for student attitudes, particularly the avoidance of stereotypes. 
6 ing o 


rious learned sirs,” the social studies teacher may 
nd all our time making students conscious 
that may burst into flames at any 

of t i q ed-up world bi 
een big, wide EE respected traditions of our predecessors 
who i 4 : ht Ee in this very school before I was born,—and teach about _ 
the aes d Re ee and what it means for the future? Should we 
RA E AA mission to fill our pupils’ notebooks with historical 
knowledge Mid: may be very useful to them—sometime) in favor of 
something of the type recommended in this chapter?” 

You, gentle reader, may answer for yourself. The author can only 

t f 

murmer—‘Certainly.” 
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pebini attitudes, and points of view unlike those which give meaning 
E eRe to corresponding forms in English. The more skill he 
: elops in the use of the language, the greater should be his progress 
toward a real understanding of the foreign people. This is why a course 
au general language, although useful, is not enough, and why constructed 
anguages such as Esperanto, not being rooted in any culture, can never go 
beyond the code function of language. 

There has not been a time, presumably, in the history of modern lan- 
Suage teaching in the United States when secondary-school courses of 


study did not state or imply that one of the objectives of the program 


was to foster understanding of the people whose language was being 
Jdom defined clearly, and 


Studied. Until recently this objective was se 
More often than not it was regarded in practice as something quite inci- 
dental to the main purpose of the instruction. Language teachers gener- 
ally consider it self-evident that certain cultural insights can be gained 
only through active experience with the foreign language, but they have 
found it extremely difficult to explain this outcome or to tell what they do 


to achieve it. 

A recent questionnaire study (John B. Carroll and others, “The Place 
of Culture and Civilization in Foreign Language Teaching,” Reports of 
the Working Committees, 1956 Northeast Conference on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages) sought to find out how language teachers define the 

it to be in introductory 


cultural objective, how important they consider in i v 
courses, and whether they feel that they are adequately achieving this pur- 


pose. All shades of opinion were expressed (3), buta striking thing about 
the results is that high-school teachers, public and private, tend to rate 
nearly all aspects of the cultural objective as more mp than do 
college teachers. A possible explanation 15 the high-sc ool teachers 
8reater concern with general education and the ioe are that, since few 
secondary schools offer advanced foreign langusse asses, anne ae 
Courses provide virtually their own opportunity 10 SEATA tural “a a 
standing through the language. The most Deni va a aspects of the 
objective were “appreciation of how ideas are © ee pains in a 
foreign language, with recognition of the ESR a a ties of transla- 
tion” and “an increased respect and tolerance for the ideas, values, and 


achi ign culture. 5 
ve fa ents oP aera to language ee that direct communica- 
tion establishes a rapport which is utterly ied ve ene pretation eye 
when simultaneous, but they have frequently de E E a their own poipoia 
in this aspect of language teaching OS Tar A Saree. work Sul 
se CER grammatical rules before t a ave a an ability to 
communicate in the language. Sra me aa ast teachers generally made 
No sustained effort to achieve the cultural objective and too often traveled 
a a aE development of functional skills, many students— 
ded their study with the same naive 


far too _in language classes en 1 ne : 
Aan ae ced out with: that learning a new language is simply 


+- 
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he 
3 cept for t 
ording one’s own, that languages are alike aa by 
prmaiterot eoi and ideas are universal and can be put 1 

words, that tho 


I i fore, the 
i ages in much the same way. hey never gained, there: 
all langu: y. 


i i that 
culture are inextricably aas oveni nail 
ee relationships and interpret ies ve 
guage not only conveys thought bu 


` ; ew 
age leads the learner into an entirely n 
and feeling. 


DEFINITION oF OBJECTIVES 
Language teachers, al i 


di ge ir 
» are rethinking thei 
objectives and trying to devise effective 


ign language, like that of most othe; 
e and a progr 


essive acquisition of a 
complete, or the skill perfect. 
language only two years; ime is of course needed 

i ina language, wi 


eign language, skillfully taught under Proper conditions, provid 
a new experience, Progressively enlargin i i 
toa new medium of communication and a new 


culture pattern an 
to his sense of pleasurable achievement. This ex 


d progressively adding 


S by more and more Americans a matte? 
gency. These skills include 
a The increasing ability to understand a foreign language when spoken making 
Possible Steater profit and enjoyment in 
foreign t i 


y greater ease and enia 
S of direct acquaintance with a of 
making possible Study for yocationa 

» Purposes. 


. i ee 
ively revealing to the pupil the st 
anew Perspective on English 
a i i a 
3 A gradually expanding anq deepening knowledge of a foreign country—its geog" 

phy, history, social Organization liter: Ure, and c 1 : 
Perspective on American culture Ni : "A 
ment to the c 


A a bette" 
ure—and, as a consequence, Ree 
fi nore enlightened Americani through adj" 
'oncept of differences þer sa mericanism 


` is give” 
OF skills iş relative to the emphasis 8. 
nd to the interests 


a 
and aptitude of the learner. 1 
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guage skills, lik . R 
wean ee all practical skills, may never be perfected and may be later forgotten, 
life. ging and enriching results of the cultural experience endure throughout 


enn has had wide acceptance by the various national and 
Were am oa ra and conferences of language teachers. The ideas 
ehi Ae in a report by the Committee on Foreign Language Instruc- 
ing of es ary Schools at the 1956 Northeast Conference on the Teach- 
mittee me rae Languages—a report prepared on the basis of the com- 
seconds a professional experience and that of teachers in thirty-five 
Tens A ools cited by colleges and universities for the excellence of 
menda Es ge preparation given their students. This Committee's recom- 
ing the ns emphasize the need for the five-fold objective of understand- 
the pales ken Janguage—speaking, reading, writing, and knowledge of 
gn civilization. 
CURRICULUM PLANNING 


mea opportunities are utilized or, if need be, created, challenges the 
for thinking of any teaching and administrative staff. Even though the 
eign language field is a “natural” for the cultivation of broad human 
understanding, and even though the complex of skills being developed 
Provides an open door to accurate comprehension of other ways of think- 
Ing, language learning is an exceedingly complicated and many-sided 
Process. The factors involved need to be carefully analyzed and reckoned 
with. To assure a reasonable chance of success, teachers and students 
alike must have a clear understanding of what the aim is, they must use 
effective materials and methods of teaching and learning, must apply 
themselves diligently to the task, and must have some means of evaluating 


the outcomes. ee 

The same principles and m e activities that have proved them- 
selves in other learning experiences apply, of course, to a foreign language. 
Students learn to understand the spoken language by listening; to speak 
by speaking; to communicate in social situations by practice in communi- 
cating; to understand the nature of language and culture by firsthand 
acquaintance and experience with them; to know and appreciate more 
fully one’s own language and culture by getting outside the familiar 
culture pattern, by seeing them in perspective from the vantage point of 
another language and culture. Unless these aims are a conscious, inherent 
part of the teaching process: the study of a foreign language does not 
automatically increase the ability to communicate successfully or to under- 
Stand foreign cultures- his fact has been emphasized by various national 
and international groups (4,9,10) seeking to determine the part that lan- 
guages play in developing international understanding. 

Much confusion exists about what foreign language study can and can- 
not do to foster international understanding. In order for schools to 
experiences in a language other than the 


provide suitable curriculum h 
mother tongue, this confusion needs to be cleared up. There are certain 


any of th 
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. S Y- 

ction, one of the greatest barriers to international mid 

standing is the norma] tendency o uman nature to react against nd 

Strange ang unfamili T, and foreign learning is probably the quickest os 

ie of Making familiar what before Was strange, by a A 

ually Participating in a eriencing a different mode of thought. he 

Person who can Speak German, or example, May. not like or admire 2 st 

Germans, but he ig 1 longer disliking them on instinctive grounds ju 
because they sound queer, 

e implications for Curriculum planning are clear: 
is a medium through which the ya UE systems of a cu 
of language and of ¢ 

» NOt separ, 
taught, not jus 


(1) since lan guae 
Iture are expresse 4 
ura nnderstanding should ae 
3 #2 Process; (2) the language itself should ht 
t information about the language. (8) it should be taug 
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1 
ee one not as an exercise in abstract reasoning. Each language 
Bee hier, op take the students, so to speak, on a brief excursion into 
Reh cho = of life. In other words, foreign language teaching in the 
heen ols today must contribute as fully as possible to the general 
Paice n of boys and girls and to their ability to adjust to life in the 
fon the yona, The primacy of the communication approach seems right 
Fares igh school. Students who may later specialize in one or more 
ign languages will take up technical linguistic subjects as they con- 


tinue their study. 
ee point of confusion has to do with proper standards for Jan- 
ae work. To adapt foreign language teaching to the interest, maturity, 
aval tee Se needs of high-school students is not to lower the stand- 
te achievement or to “water down” the subject matter. On the con- 
Ae there is much evidence that high-school students can do solid work 
that they do it with zest when their goals are clear, when they can 
ae progress toward those goals, and when they can see the usefulness of 
€ assigned work in relation to the goals. By the age of five and a half 
on every normal child has Jearned the complex system of his native 
anguage—its structure, gestures, tone, and intonation—and, as his ex- 
perience grows, vocabulary is added with relative east. Although indivi- 
duals learn at different rates and exhibit varying degrees of aptitude in 


self-expression, the power of all of them to communicate adequately proves 
ng the language are acquired by 


that the underlyi ns composi 

everyone in the cukure. ‘There is oe basis, therefore, for believing that 
a high-school student cannot learn à second or a third language and no 
good theoretical reason to restrict foreign language study to the gifted. 
To pitch the level or the tempo of a course higher than 1s attainable by 
More than half the student body is not synonymous with high standards 
of achievement in terms of the sta f modern foreign lan- 


ted objectives © 
guage teaching. 


In the selection of curri 
students (1) undertake only a 


culum experiences, then, teachers must see that 
much as can be accomplished in the time 
available, (2) that they do well what they set out 3 ae @) that they take 
Stock frequently of their progress, 4) that they Bee me course with a 
measure of satisfaction and, in addition, (5) Ee i TLA amata 
vista of study to be continued OF taken up a ater. They will remem; 
ber that language learning is a continuum and that no one should expect 
a “master” a second language in a few hours a wee during the course 

O; 
wane Pig an rlier start in languages, many students 
upon entrance to the high school will have acquaintance with a second 
language and will have acquired varied abilities in speaking and under- 
standing it. There is the greatest need to see that such pupils progress with- 
Out starting over or waiting two OF three years before they can continue 
s that the idea of “covering the 


their forei e study. This mean 
eine op uae year, as often conceived, can no longer apply. It 


d an ea 
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n- 
i llege la 
ing inclination by co 
that there is a growing ndin 
aa i nts ora 
A ee to give entering ae ae 
ee llege Entrance Ex i 
BEEE nd the Colleg a 
end cats for the express purpose o 

i xpe 

ey ioe to the regular ae 
ee by about 1960. Obviou 


i ace- 
-aural and written pa 
on Board is now cono e 
ng a listening com Pr a 

” i 
A board” ac 
age “college 

gn langu 


> con- 
llow-up lessons, will enhance the 
tribution of the native speaker, 
In INTERNATIONAL, Contacts 
It would be ironical, how 
using the 


ever, in the 
in 


ish as their Mother t 
cosmopolitan ity or rural area, 
0-Operation with foreign. 

programs (8) i 


a 
TEF soc! 
anguage Sroups in civic and 

any Communities have i 

and foreign Jan uage new. 


TS. Intercu] 
e rich contr; 


S try 
as made by people of foreign ances 
ife go hand į 

-S 


nt 0 
and with the sa aaa 
Me schoo] and community links in nr 10 
changed attitudes and. behaviór 
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hei, ` 
a Pec awareness of cultural ties. The following experience might 
f umbers of communities of the Southwest: 

ee ae chee in Spanish for Mexican-American children only. The purpose of 
Giant reat a teach them to read and write Spanish and to improve their spoken 
as they meres S! vocabulary, spelling, pronunciation, and composition are emphasized 
anme to the Spanish language. It is a wonderful method of getting across 
have ean res and of interesting these students in better scholastic achievement. I 
Rodent ears ata general faculty meeting about the nature of the Mexican-American 

4 e of his difficulties and needs. I suggested that teachers learn Spanish in 


order . 
to bring about better rapport, and about forty members of our faculty are now 


takin i a 
Mee an in-service course in Spanish given at our school. Many teachers and parents 
xe} 5 $ A p 

me to me with problems about the Mexican-American children because Iama 


Spani. 
Panish teacher and am interested in them. 
nother teacher reported an incident involving discussion of a hilarious 
its of a different nationality. 


oe of the foibles and exasperating traits, r 
ihe the language students injected a sobering remark, saying that he 
nought the book silly, that it used an easy form of humor and failed to 
a a true picture of the national characteristics. Others have noted that 
th ents become more tolerant of foreigners’ mistakes in English because 

€y see why certain mistakes are made. One story concerns the Italian 


sh Oemaker who always said things like “your shoe, he is not ready” and 
m the Italian class told the people 


aas the door, she is open.” A boy from 

n his neighborhood to stop laughing at him. Some teachers report recrea- 

tional or seasonal activities in which language students collaborate with 

a foreign language group, as, for example, taking part in Christmas parties 

and choral singing of German societies in the community. In one town 
for recently ar- 


Students attended church services conducted in Spanish ; 
Tived Puerto Rican families. Even the most halting and imperfect at- 


tempts to speak lly go a long way to help bridge the chasm that 

divides pa a oan E and group from group when they represent 

ak languages and customs. 
ith Audio-Visual Materials 


nothing can obviate the 


unication skills t 
, just as for other skills, that the 


necessi è on 

ete ron pi i iy ae lty, regularly scheduled, and in- 
teresting enough to hold the Jearner’s attention and enlist his best effort. 
The classroom activities of listening t sounds, imitating, memorizing, 
and trying to converse are greatly aided Dyce Ue ot tape recordings, 
phonograph records, sound movies, slides and filmstrips, radio, and tele- 
vision. Mime ographed scripts and careful briefing are needed in the use 

z ptions. 


of forei Ims and radio transcri 
Een See schools that have introduced a language labora- 


tory (ie. an installation of mechanical and electronic equipment de- 
signed to facilitate langu learning by individuals or by groups) as 
Part of the regular classwork reveals a decided upswing in oral-aural 
abilities, especially in the matter of helping students to make automatic 


FAPTA Ane ee 7 
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4 ” to study how man c 
than peme. ERE S, the class was 
radiations 4 can’t people get the news str 
CS which this science teacher 
ears to work on their Problem. They fou 
caer control press, radio, and Ty. 


they found that ultimately, in some coun 
control. 


tic 
ontrols clectrom aeaa 
unanimous in voice a 
aight? Because of the 


con 
y have reached. As a part of ee the 
ventional units on the science of communication they can learn a dvance 
Ways in which man is attempting to use these scientific devices to a 
international understanding. 
Resources and Resource Use 

Earlier it was Pointed 
the world’ 


f 
nth 0 
out that, although we have less than one te 

$ Population in this country, we 

of the wo; 


third 
Produce and consume DA 
d services, Although we possessed only t cent 0 
Per cent of the world’s known oil Teserves, we supplied sixty Peanuts 
i during World ar II. We have of our re 
» but at great Cost in terms o stand- 
e, that, if we are to maintain Aa ‘in 
i pve hopes that it will continue to e 
mands will be ced upon our resources, Hopeful oe There 
non-renewable resources will Mae other 
ineral hat, by the time our fossil fuel an 
minera Tesource r €pletion, the sci 
quate Substitutes. Th 


has been h, 


ade- 
entists will have amope who 
“Te are some well-informed cople, however, z 
: , rce 
are ae hopeful a elieve th e Conservation of our re our 
should ii bl blem t national saucer Ini consideratioii T the 
aona pro ee » WE cannot afford to ignore the rest 0 
world, especia e Evelo i 
ped Countries, H 
If more than fifty per cent of try’s gainfully employed males 2 
engaged in farming, h ting, an forestry th 
eveloped. Ba d upon this stan 
tion and inhabi 


a 
Cares nde 
’ p Country is said to be u 

i ard three f, 

table area are y 


's popula: 
Ourths of the world s popu 
€rdevelo E 

developments which 


f 
. ts g 
- It is within these Punge 
treaten, from time to time, to p 

T war have Occurre Most frequent] l 
From the elementary, through the s ke 
science Programs in Ameri 


Es 
e 
-ary schoo] and into the coes 
ols Include ș me consideration of 
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servati 
ion or 
resourc i 
e use. Science teachers are encouraged to concentrate 


on the 1 
ocal com ity w 
munit 
y where young people can have direct experiences 


with the 
probl 
ems of conservation and the development of good manage 
Tf study of these prob- 


ment 
practice: . 
as is left at fate L f course is highly desirable. 
p5 uted soad isdepuale or even the national level, however, it will be short 
ed. If we are to f as far as the long-term welfare of our nation is con- 
oster international understanding, it is imperative 


that 
we consi 
trie nsider th 
2s e problems of resource use in underdeveloped coun- 
en you : 
e ng pe . à 
ee ar RA opie are studying minerals, the science tea 
Mier, world and thei E mineral resources are scattered irregu 
a t of the past. ae oan is fixed for all time by some geol! 
i relatively aad ermore, there are large regions where some mi 
a American s ant and others where they are Jacking, In addition, 
pends They supple of lead and zinc are ina 
Pountries o Me ae be supplemented by increasing imports from su 
alloys, such xico, Canada, and Australia. i i 
ous great halt eee must be imported fro 
oe We sh our uranium ore comes iT e Belgian Cong? ap 
ale Y doing canes also help young people understand that 
i 80 stock pili ything possible to conserve W. 
et for raw ing from other countries. 
a “gh Re tiles from their natural resources in 
Aapon hen economy. In the future we may be even more depen- 
untri ; 
mi ies, 
erinerals, e regadas of the richness of their Te i 
PE, ar R develop industrially if they do not sources of 
a) and ae oe be converted into power 
ih opment. a power are the major sources 
e needs, I some countires, howevet, these are not 2 egual 
cal to use t is in these countries that it may first be onomically prát 
Great Britain, Russia, Get Ar present this is i 
nd fossil PAN Russia, Germany, and the United State® 
poses Jek s are much more economical tha 
er these i atomic energy is studied, it would seem T 
oints. 
S par è 
t 
toward oF resource use, WE $ 
TN that i development of huma 
Bencies as m ams of technical assistance po 
ae World S e United Nations Food an! Agriculture ore P 
p ‘the Uni ealth Organization, ar J. The Point Four Progr? 
Ties as oo States and comparable Pp gram 
Widual ee Belgium, and India are vidences of 
ation: = i istance 
ese s for supplying technical assis ’ 
pro: a eings 10 W 
Ever coun, grams are based upon the premise uman b€ sie techni 
tries they live, should and are capa 


cher can help 


th 
larly about 


ould not overlook hu 
in U derdeveloped c 
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onses in the language. _The student takes 
tne day he realizes that, he is res 


e 
i ituati across th 
ately, even if in very restricted situations, and the break a 
Boundaries of a single culture, 


econdary schools, 
Through Role Playing 

Singing, reciting poetry, 
participating in dramati 


h 
ayn i Prought to the classroom thro nhy 
l saps ers, airline ca] urin 
oreign publications (textbooks children’s stor T> costumed i ser 
Ten’s stories, games, cookbooks, 
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vice ma 
nuals fo A y 
(handicrafts R AOR mechanics, magazines, newspapers), exhibits 
in the United BE ags, stamps, pictures of heroes, foreign place names 
transportation States pa menu cards, theater programs, 
Ispla orks, kodachrome views and speci i 
plays such as the following: ) > pecial bulletin board 


“Ca 
AERE ea with the foreign stamp?” 
EE F a such as the student presently studying French 
S, waren ) interpreting for his buddies and the French washer- 
on't miss these,” announcing new 
“The AEN prerana concerts 
i pe illustrating. need for foreign 
. ising, travel, industry, banking, 


police services, librarianship, fine arts, engineering, 
row paintings of foreign artists 


travel books, foreign language movies, com- 


languages in transportation, 
social service, religious work, 


ete. 


Classes į 

Tom che Pt larger cities sometimes bor | 
Picture sey t museum and exhibit them in the classroom, changing the 
life, and t ‘eral times a year in order to include portraits, landscapes, still 
arrange psionic subjects. An idea that is popular in some schools is to 
labels for corner of the classroom to represent 2 grocery Store, using foreign 
Of the se and other articles, and showing price ists in the currency 
Teality to mp the metric system of weights, ‘and other features lending 
Carried o le; Scene! Drills on numbers, articles, pronouns, and verbs are 

n in this setting through various kinds of conversational practice. 


Th 
r 
ie Current Events ‘ 
a Relea: departments sometimes have 2 n 
in the ie each week for students to draw and answer q 
anguage and having to ©° with curren 
d for flying time between New York 


Subj 

Ject; fo 

and Buen. example, the new recor 

Buenos Aires ine return of Alberto Gainza Paz to La Prensa, the 

i in Denver, lost missionaries 1n the 
d floods in 


Sta 

te visi a 

i t of th i U: a 

Jun, he president of Uruguay 3 À 

gle of Ecuador, student riots in Madrid, hurricane an ) 
of the swallows to Capistrano. 


ampi 
.apico, earthquake in Peru, return OF i z 
names by radio announcers rarety escape the 


is $ 
noaa po antia tions of proper nam? 

A of these news-conscious pupils: k 
nother device is to put 4 headline in the foreign language on the 
words, asking who can tell the 


la : 
Eg; F kboard every day with five OT six key i o can 
S story. This activit develops the Jearners’ power to utilize in a new 

y and to add meaningful items to their work- 


cont 
ing eee the phrases they know 
Ocabularies. 


In Rea ding 
A ; board i k 
proverb : n laced on the board once or twice a wee 
calls Proverb or pithy yo on life and provokes comparisons with Eng- 
rials help develop 4 fellow 


1s 5 = 
fon. maxims. Stories an other reading materials | 
eling through allusions t© jes of family and friends, love of country, 

ecdotes concerning animals, adventure, dan- 


t AF 
€ spirit of hospitality, 4 


- 
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isodes 
: and episode 
ies of national heroes or literary ere plane radio 
er, etc. pore eet can be dramatized eee Got a Secret, 
espa history poe Is Your Life,” “You Are There, 
ams like 
Brahe quiz shows. 


Eo Rpopriately. assir 
classes in world literature English, or social s 
should be encouraged by foreign language teachers 
In Correlatio 


n with Other Subjects 


e 

of th 

ties relate to penpan. larger 

a school-wide, city-wide, Pa RO 
gn culture is compleme 

of Social studies and touc 


+ art 
A ay: a 
€s every field in some way 
» Speech, world literature, 


& special in terests 
Study, 


A noteworthy illustration 
Participate 


under t 
can Stude 


ols 
. ž scho! ° 
of a State-wide program in which 

Nt Fo; 


merr 
he leadership of Spanish departments is the Pan i 
by the Good Neighbor ar deleg? 
apters from schools throughout the state sen nd com 
l convention and Participate in programs i an 
Wing: one-act Plays, choral singing, Po“ pation 
solo dancing, declamations, ware ea 
Merican Scholarship students fr 


W 8 oup and 
lease, Meetings with Lati 
state colleges 


tions a? 
nd art work, Scrapbook judging, elec jals, a? 
cetings, uncheons, addresses by Latin American offici 
a fiesta. The Forum h; hirtee 

Even internation 


i F re: 
ad n annual meetings of this natu 
a ACtivities a t 
guage departments. Sc 
in 


n 
h la 
Is i ete Sometimes carried on ene tow 
ols in places aving town affiliations wi i 
$ 5 P u 
jp ther countries are in a pecially favored Position to correlate st ci 
with real life Outside the Nited States tudents of French in it 
which js twinned with One on Tance through LeMonde Bilingue Aae 
articipate Widely į Se Rad. 3 ny pe 
: activity ving ma 
of both countries, ss involving 
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Gro : 
NA ee as the Experiment in International Living (Putney, Ver- 
Cane aa eee Friends Service Committee (Philadelphia) , Brethren 
USLA. Inte ission (New Windsor, Maryland), Girl Scouts of the 
(New JET rnational Division (New York), and American Youth Hostels 
foreign Ba encourage students to acquire a functional knowledge of a 
Bertie guage and help provide opportunities for high-school young- 
ae and study abroad. These and other organizations, such as 
mei ield Service International Scholarships (New York), Kiwanis 
D.C) ne (Gainesville, Georgia) » National Grange (Washington, 
arrange Ea the New York Herald Tribune Forum for high schools, help 
RSI E foreign secondary-school students to live with families in the 
ee east and attend the local high school. Teenage exchanges are 
clubs ed in some instances also by local chapters of the Lions and Rotary 
, the U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, and various church groups. 


RESOURCES FOR TEACHERS 
aoe information and services of broadest scope are those available 
mec professional associations of language teachers and through 
orei etters or bulletins distributed in most cases gratis by committees on 
V language teaching in almost all of the forty-eight states. The 
Ne ern Language ‘Association of À ica (6 Washington Square North, 
w York 3), through the Foreign Language Program, carries on a large 
volume of correspondence and maintains ive files of research studies 
of foreign language teaching in 


an x 

ae other materials on important aspects Of © 5 A 

e United States. It participates in many national and international con- 
with modern languages, and publishes 


ferences 
and groups concerned 
the scholarly Sane PMLA (Publication of the Modern Language As- 
sociation) . 
devoted to the interests of particular 


ide service centers and inter- 


Other national associations, 
tional contests and honor 


ful journals, provi 


la : 
roche publish very use 
tional correspondence pureaus, sponser ney: peas 
ks 0 commercial publishers and audio-visual 
have affiliated local 


societi esp 

Ocieties, exhibit textboo l 
aterials at annual meetings, 

~ — committees tO study teaching problems. 


a + A 
ang other instructional m 
apters, and set u working © A 

The EES cwd eA of these associations and their journals are as 

follows: 

American Associatio Teachers of French, The French Review; 
Davidson College: Davidson, North Carolina 

American Association © eachers of German, The German Quarterly; Secretary, 
Temple University, philadelphia, Pennsylvania F 

American Association © Teachers of Italian, Italica; Secretary, Roosevelt University, 
Chicago, Illinois 4 

ANETE RE ERAT ol Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages, The 
AATSEEL Journal; ecretary, U- s. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland 

American Association © Teachers of spanish and Portuguese, Hispania; Secretary, 
DePauw University» Greencastle, Indiana 


Secretary, 


n of 


a 


a4 
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i deration of Mo 

ma a A Language Journal, largel 
SE ene to all modern la 
sets a year, are available fr 


p È 
y pedagogical in n 
is . . i 
nguage teachers, ee om 
‘om the Business Manager, 7144 Wash 


guages and Linguistics, Schoo] 
Washington, D.C. 


se are 
Spanish and pe gueie i 
Pan American Union. (See Hispania, May 1956.) 
ormation offices į 


z€ 
xchanges are available from he Oun 
of Education, U.S. epartment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Wa 
ington 25, D, C. 

Travel an 


d in the language Journ 
ng publications: Handbook on International ee, 
i w York); Summer Study d 
n American Union, Washington, D.C); Study Abroad, 
International Handbook Published 
Uni 


r 
Oo; and summe 


anguage teaching 
Merican high schools can 
Couragin; i 


lead to only o 


APA $ ht 
as it is and as it oug: 

5 being made but 
ency, 


ne conclusion: some A 
*veral important improvemen 
Nd bette, qualified teachers, nless teachers have the ability 
to speak anq un nd the language and have firsthand acquaintapa 
} People an Country, ho they guide their students toward 
the attitudes, skills edge, understandin » and significant experiences 


> i k 
anguage entitles them? The E 
> odern guage Ssociation has rece 
officia i i fi 
l statemen Qualifications or S€condary-schoo] peer 
anguiages base on d ONstrated abilities rather in n 
rofi EN Een Sement from leaders in forne 
P iessiona] Education (2). arge-scale movement to pea 
Ges . abroad, both for pre-service and ieee 
ost i i 
a ance (1). nited States teachers need e: 
p Tec a visitin teacher from Franc k 
y in the States has been Ti pr 
A ee et 
hee = ? Mable, it 1S because when I g 


5 i En ictur- 
Pass on t Y Pupils such direct, vivid, or pic 


to France, Į Shall be į 


iation . 
dern Language Teachers Associ 
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esque i 3 

“A weep z I have had the opportunity to gather here. This information may 
the DEE é and limited. Yet Ford’s assembly line, the speedways and driye-ins, 
and: their AT the galleries, the drug-stores and jukeboxes, the American homes 
S saving gadgets, the lavishness of nature and the warm hospitality of men— 
mene pat taken for me a quality of concrete experience and actual reality 
made the mere bookish second-hand knowledge into the realm of bloodless 


See wer of modern language teachers should include a better 
Social ind in American civilization and culture, including work in 
lingui Psychology and cultural anthropology planned in correlation with 
Euo E studies. And, since our heritage is deeply rooted in Western 
E A tradition, an introductory study of a language which is unre- 
enthusi the one taught would do much to overcome the undiscriminating 
ence in Ke sometimes exhibited by language teachers. Learning experi- 
tic fd e unrelated language would better prepare the tacne to ecr 
A Hae of how and why language shapes or governs thong t : nea 
teach nowledge of linguistic science is also a must. In other words, i 
f ers are ever to learn how to plan curriculum experiences in their 
ae effectively and in collaboration with their colleagues 10 other fields, 
r own preparation must include some jnter-disciplinary experience. 

a een professional spirit is likewise a necessary element ec nell 
ee language teacher's equipment. Much productive W 

spiration would result from attendance at annual meetings of the state; 
eeioual: and national language associations. At present 20 infinitesimal 

umber of high-school teachers go to national meetings, work on state 
committees, carry on experimental research, contribute articles to journals, 
Work to achieve good articulation with the elementary school and the 
seacesi produce new instructional materials, learn languag‘ 
sso ae and otherwise demonstrate ue Ee of responsi 

ession. Shou he local school board give 

rouragement to ES teachers who are disposed to attend aa 
meetings of professional associations or serve on working committees 
5 2. More schools offering modern languages. The high-school years her 
En described as a linguistic wasteland e an alarming Press by he" 

udents, and wi - stification. A stu yrconcuc il 
Modern LEA AEE, reveals that fifty-six per cent of our public 
high schools fail to offer any modern foreign lan 
fen the total high-school populatio 
ae language class (PMLA, Septem i 
ee y this situation, it might be advisable 
aL Bigs a specialized high school devote 

guages and cultures. eae nd apti: 

3. A longer sequence of study. Students with special interest cae oa 
tude should be able to continue the language long enough to m fH 
Proficiency possible. The customary two-year high-school program 
Modern language is unsuited to the needs of students today- 
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. ion 
l materials designed to develop skills in communicati 
and cultural insights, New texts, Kinescopes, wall pictures, 
of materials are needed, poolin, inki 
Profession. Lan 


uage laborator 
are few and far b 


years 
stated: “The time i 


laboratory faciliti 
facilities wil] 


ind 
and many kinds 


at hand when t 
planation,” 


$ effi- 
: In the interest of ER, 
» Modern language instruc 


a. There are many que 
field o; language learning and tests adi 
Search in Psycho-linguistics has alg i 
Progress Modern language teachers nee ly 
f such research and try to app 
ation available t i 
they can Valua 


hich 
= construction of measures by w 
abilities 


aS speaking and listen | 
tudes toward other cultural groups, a an 
mple, is believed to have some relation to BS Ei 
astudent naL nderstandin -Modern language study ought to moy 
el, Prepare him to profit more from the experience w A 
the omen C mes, and im to add his bit toward the creation ey 
shania R wa tude abr toward the nited States citizens. Poi 
Casuring qu nat extent this j. happening? In the et 
Tecords and collect mes Aa ae should SP bet ce ation te 
apparently Successfu] modern. k s : ae an end community reacti 
In summary, Modern angua: met feet 
taught in a new k 


S for Modern livin, 
€Y—one attuned to 
language Study can lead 


an awareness 
s o cultura] u 
€ recognized more and mo 


d 
ers of teachers an 
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students are 
Objectives re prepaid to feel at home in a 
0 aE $ second language. 
in ‘the wake of aay dira ways of achieving them have Pe fist 
te ard inter-departm ane linguistic science (2) and with the Ae 
udy (6). The im ental or inter-disciplinary approaches to langua 
provements in progress and those remaining to me 


coincide wi 
ith th i 
e growing need for language proficiency in the national 


interest (6 
a 3 3 
) and with the wide-spread conviction that through language 
in any other way- 


We get a 
ers: a 
personal view of peoples that we cannot get 
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N SCIENCE TEACHIN : 
TA A UNDERSTANDING; 


J. DARRELL BARNARD 


in science and tecti 
and are being “aes into 
to direct more young RE: 
°t Many kinds are being offere forms 0! 
improve their teaching, rough awards and PE in- 
recognition, young people are en become more has science 
volved in sci i can education ha ientific 
Never have thaise] 1l this 
ut to what ends will a 


Position in the 
ally trained bee “wooed” as they are tod 
lead? What wi be th 


a more ant 
e consequence if the Pressure to pare m shoul 
lentists persists? Those Who are responsible for our scho 
be Concerned about these questions, They she 
education ; 


jence 
ould be concerned lest ia to- 
ur public Secondary scho, ls be exclusively shagnel funt- 
Ward the train; i technicians, Important as y in the 
i €, it is on Y one of the "Nctions that Science can serve 
education of Merican Youth. d it to 
This ch Written to Encourage those who may rea 
the scientific 


ence 
3 scien 
enterprise, the goals of 
Ools and 
internationa] un 


to 

, OW these are related to the advancemen 

derstanding 

ATTITUDES UT Sctence p NE THE ROLE Ir PLAYS IN THE 

FAIRS D zis 

There are Ptions Science, Wherever these e 

they are Benerally h l the 

scientists who 


e 
: are som 
oP scientist; however, there are 

€ also Possesseq by the 

ception is that Science j, for t 


: n- 
isco 
-~ “Ne rather common T man 
Scientist only, € untrained lay 
J. Darrel Barnard is hairman Of the De 
niversity, New Yo; » Ne i 


k 
yor 
1 nt OF Science Education at Ne erie 
MGi A) So a Writer i tbooks a 

ucation, of science tex 
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canno: 
t und 
the sci erstand i 
cientist it and should, th 
as an s. Coupled wi HG erefore, leave all things scienti 
With emonity a all ie Sad the arin revere ieee 
nder S; en the scienti pusr 
Wines andres : e scientist speaks, i 
that a minds, aaa Science for many Seale AS Ce 
at timately, bensi as no limitations. There are some ike Tae 
y difficult in this vee of mankind rests with science. It ae 
ge to keep from going all out for erence’ wane 


as 
een us 
ed effecti 
e 3 pat 
ctively in raising our standard of livi i 
iving. Ina material 


Sens 
€, Ours i 
sie Ts is sı 
econd t 3 
o 
none in the world. Science has been used to gain 
t is not unusual, therefore, that 


Istinctj 
Many ae geeaee military power. I 
i se ate O EA pave eee such resigned faith in science. 
rce he of human belies Sear of effective weapons for an anni- 
Nothin yond man’s S ed some to believe that science is a fearful 
ine bain doce a aS will eventually destroy us and there is 
= wie het than a aaa o them, man has become the victim of 
ou in A 
with pop Pear ine oF ea people, science is uniquely 
more ratoni bomb one menoa for them believing 50: We were first 
techno] sets than ine ri e have more cars, more telephones, more radios, 
ee ology tha sae te of the world. We have more of the gadgetry of 
naterial serie F enicountry of the world. Since we enjoy more of 
of science, it is reasonable for people to get the idea 


tha 
t sc; 
lence i 
1s i 
CA ey an American enterprise 
e of the misconceptions rega 


American. There 


that are held 


rding science 
ce. And yet it 


by 
tho 
5 se 
is who 
Yi ma 
Prob y not understand the basic nature of scien 
of these misconceptions is a part 
The mass mind 


o ably tr 

in Ae gehen thabsome asec of each 
u: kear rica anes of most Americans a 
has = terially sala science in terms of the T 

laa ever Enka st nation in the world. In this respect, science 
More eff e? „Or can sick pe the other nations of the world. Is this 
its uni ective in promo ce play quite a different role? Could it become 
in sch que contributi ting international understanding? If so, what 18 

ols and c ion to this worthy goal? How could science teachi 
colleges aid in its achievement? 


bout science. 


ole it has played in making 


Tue Basic NATURE OF SCIENCE 
sists of th 


Scie 
WE SEn 
baa ae yon method and knowledge. It con 
nized know ee to understand the world of nature. 
edge that the methods have yi is the control 
‘cation of his ski 


Ver 
natu 
n re t 
Owledge, aa has been attained by man’s a 
ence is the process by which man attemp 
of nature. Bo 


und 
€rstand; 
the p ondin : 
uni Methods S pa and his ability to control, the world 
quely scienti nowledge are characterized by qualities that m 
asic. oe 
a TAS 
enomens SEEE is a method 0 and interpre 
. It may be an inanima living thing, 


ting natural 
or a process 


te object, a 
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de- 
rpose of 

; ved. The phenomenon may be observed for PUECH Fi 
thar a E EA is like, how it behaves under certain coni 

termining W. 


A he Spi” 
za, Pascal, names such as Bacon, Leibnitz, i 
e i ma and Lamarck Were associated with its develo 
h naturali w Dutch, and German, and it was Charles D 
ist, who marshalled the facts that gave the they is 
many men had lived for | that challenged fundamental be a 
one nation could ju yi DS Was an international pro 


s s its 
Own: a © the theory as exclusively 


The conception and ad 
: í vancement of th rm al 
A SA e i aa 
: na af eerie incidents, The nee ee cF E e 
» ‘asteur, anl Koch are l no Hooke, van jon 
Pae Y a ve few gor 
: of na 
whose scientific efforts have aided so en . those from many ové 
disease. “tively in man’s conquest 
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ee of atomic energy has been a dramatic revelati 
those who oe of the scientific enterprise. A listing of th 
sible to ney contributed basic scientific knowledge, that made it pos 
Tha the atom, is truly a global roster- ae 
One bit a Ancn international efforts along the many fronts © saa 
lated to th nowledge after the other has been revealed and, in tum, 
standing at bees was already known. One scien 
added his sas shoulders of earlier scientists from varic 
in this p contribuim to the total scientific €' 
gether to ner, like a building where part after part MUS cess es 
uildin give it form, meaning; yes this p J 
he a arta go on and on. It requires a COn 
mankind S s must be supplied from the intel 
Parts of the wo dependent upon a variety of scienti anm 
exclusively world. Its development is hampere w ter Japanese: 
ather pa American, Russian, German, English, naa pene 
Scientific an being provincially concerned abou thes E a about 
the inte manpower we might, more appropriate ye ae mn ellectual 
achieve rnational shortage of scientific brain powe scientifi Sp or race 
of ee is not the predestination of any one ™ on 1 Be country T 
En ey Scientific technological advancement ko ie scientifically 
Producti by a free two-way communication gystem wit o! 
toduçtive countries. It would be to the tual 


tional 
s Á 2 
to make all countries scientifically productive 


Te 
CHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT ANP INTERN 


As 

wW: ” 

cal mes pointed out earlier there are two phas 0 scientific ynowle 
cement. One involves the discovery Of bee hese 


€ oth : 
are N rA the basic knowledge t9 some | 
Other E ependent in that each would be 
€pende advance. The story of atomic ener # 
Prior to t egard- 
rior x i = ifc knowledge r g 1 
to the Manhattan Project, the basic scientific at entist 


ing 
atomi : 
throu ie fission was the common 

: lout the world. The theory fa chain reaction on, th 
secretly te Fermi, the Italian. on his COOP wou e been 
; tested s n hicago- 
impossi at Stagg Field in Chicag' j: oe extra ia 
eee Ossible had not the engineess developed echnique’ ia e This ae 
an ka isotope of uranium in sufficient quantity E dent upon en 
ing € later fabrication of an atomic DO b was ee “tomic T 
out genius supported by two pillions of dollars: ciple t° produce an 

aaa e of this engineering ventures made it n used a5 re 

n 
Matty con of radioactive isotopes: These ÎR ne gnowle 
MARSS to push back further the fr? an it The pAr of a tech- 
i nvo. = a 
of matter and natural proces e ;Jlustrates the use 
er 


Isot, 
o 
Pes to the scientists 9f ° 


N 
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d 
Oj L urn, a 
nological advancement to, in t 

8 


i ntific 
: ional scie 
ternation 
vance the in 
effort. 


ur motiva 
Y a 
ž And 
nous to their way of life. 


«once 

iety that the goals one , 

en conceived. oung people, it is ledge © 

nding of the methods and es ae socia 
€ to use both in solving personal a 


n their understa 
science an in their competence 
Problems, 


jencé 
Pupil’s time in ee chool e 
age or symbols of science. Some f lear” 
ence, that far too time is given to this kind e es as 2 
ing. Às a Tesult, secon ary-schoo] Pupils do not understand EEE 

t World have attempted to unde 
O! Nature, 
en Problems of human Welfa 

© Problems 


Te are dealt wi 
7 3 
here may be isolateg 


i Ich we in this coy 
Instance 
health and sanita; i 


condition 
Source of Problems to w 


00 
th, in Science classe o 
ntry have already BAE 
€ existence of yp auias the 
re used by a ert science teachers ua 

On in science, imilarly, there may be 
IMPTOpEr use of Natura] Tesour, 

safety hazards, and the like sey 


ing 
°S, racial tensions, ges 
€ as rea] Problems to which young p 
are encouraged to apply the methods and know] d; 


edge of science. 
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most 
and b of Ameri 
etter rican youth 
stant. atomic , who are growin à r 
as aneous audi bombs, guided missi growing upg the age of bigger 
i ncentrated udio and visual com issiles, Jet flight, earth satellites, in: 
nd j vitami ae munication . n 3 
its ins, it is , vaccines, antibiotics and 
scienti products , extremely difficult 
ti are c Š > to understan' i 
aa that eee our lives. They are so ae ile 
Sense of H done to ee ge pe; no real basis for appreciating what 
conti e great i nd for them. Unl 
na at im : . Unless students can 
that ae to assume pee BS science upon our lives, they may very well 
ave or Pa is something th an has always lived under these conditions; 
this Perens have these ie comes naturally; that all people cverywhere 
mous; ae that democra vantages; that we can always expect to live in 
World co t science is uni cy and technological advancement are synony” 
or uld live as niquely American; that a hout th 
tions our own y RE do if they wanted to do so $ ; 
it wellart j i 
to Ways yong om ae E well as for the welfare of people of other na- 
national n which they ean able that science teachers give some attention 
ave cho understandin organize and teach science toward better inter 
Sen to think ae es To further my own concern in this respect 
ut selected problem areas related to international 


Und. 
ersta 
ndin: 
g to 4 : 
which science may h Shave Th z 
ay have some application: ese iN- 
people, national and racial 


t of science Each of these 
teaching ca" 


11 people throu; 


e: 
grou communi 
nicati 
Will Ps, health ae resource use, feeding 
© discussed i sanitation, and advancemen 
a pe 
turn, with illustrations of how science 


van 
ce in 
ternati n 
rnational understandi g 


mo 
le Scien 
ar ce 
ane that a a things are learne 
a e 
othe. may get th flame can be pu 
e idea that air is neede 


exper; 
e peri 
m me: k 
Verificar nee his to verify his hypothesis. 
Exp ation Tran conclusion, supported by his findings: W) o 0 
is als his ml F e way he must be able to com icate his hypothes's, 
eip o criment od, and interpret his findings: Those W evaluate 
Under Symbols H ust get meaning from his symbols of co unication 
Some Sand and comnts E must, in turn, have meaning t° him. T 
d The 2 With ote the methods of science ONE st commu cate, } 
ea] Pasic co TS. 
n . 
weigh, À E aa Re laws, and principles of science are universa mey 
; Zand een forces, and organisms that are uni That air has 
at the mh ts pressure is true wherever one lives O” rth. 10 
nditions under which atmospheric PP anges ! 
cientl erime 
ame way 


i are di 
iffe: tmos 
Under a? parts rent from those in ‘America iS 
* the same oL a earth have show? that air pehaves 
tn y © gas o conditions wherever it is found. j by 
t f the air essential to life js called © gen in English, ce 
in French, 0 jgeno 1? spans 


alia: 
n, oxi 
sighs 
igenio in Portuguese oxygen€ * 
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it 
i e languages, i 
n. Although, when spoken ay a ie sent 
aho ever, it has the same a as laws, abou ts 
ma sound Sea Gee countries speak of the 5 defined concep 
EAN scientists aes ee eet the 
, 
chemical element, o; 


in rat 
scientists gathe 
i i lentists g 
hey communicate with meaning. When 
i the 
in science, y. i 7 
international meetings, 
in h 


on- 
ing and ¢ f 
ey communicate with paese anding aia Bii 
ing wi 
for each other, as long as they are dealing 
i or 
sideration 
jects. 


to 
. ed 

- Once they had edig into 
n their class, wey findings 
interpretation mae wi 
Ow is it to be measured? 

an we Standardj 


ys and girls į 


: ure 1t 
ze the person who will swill hear 
his reliability? Under what dt dag average 
© measured? Suppose we find that s, can "a 
beat more than the average for i boys 
tance that girls’ hearts beat faster t 

ions Would w 


have to accept? 


ically 
racic 
€ them have to be settled for i scienc? 
yng situation that young people encounter 
efinitions, Procedures, interpretation 


have t° 
> assumptions, and the like 
nd agreed upon before the 

Their findings have anin 
EA 


jentifical!y” 
group can proceed ey within 
& and their conclusions have validity 
context of defin ons and assumptions, If 
inferences will be e. 


re 
incor 
ese are not clear, in 
d 

cience teac TS, who w, 
periences, would q 


pupil consideration 
experience 


i 
ving f 
direct young people in ale ane act! 
© Taise these questions to the leve repeat” 
ind C Attitudes a techniques learned by muni? s 
S of this king Te scientific. They are basic to clear veratizatio™ 
Y are basic to a Scientific evaluation of Sweeping genera 
based upon a Very limited sam reach” 
Experience such as those described above, the science ou 
would do wel] to cite situations Such as the following and encourage Y 
uate them, Six boys, two of wi 


5 
a jacke" 
om were wearing 


uat: 
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which had 
the name of a parochial school lettered on the back, were 
o be using foul, 


observed b 
abusive a seas of persons on a commuter train t 
guage and by loud speech and general “rough-housing”’ to be 
ted to another 


disturbi 
rbin 
g everybody on the train. One commuter commen 
prats. The other agreed 


that ki 
with ae ne attended parochial schools were 
On the trai went on to state that these same boys Were troublemakers 
Rie ace as, evening. 
People cd dozens of situations like this that coul 
selves can supply any number from their own experience. 
i f critical thinking ~ 


It is wi 
s with : 
material such as this that the techniques © 
em. There is 


can b 
e tran 3 
sferred from a science problem to a social probl 
fective transfer is more 


evidence j 
i ce 
likely to a Eo that, when this is done, € 
e place 
Prob piace: 
i a s . . *, . 
tion RN the most direct contribution of science tO effective communica- 
ong peoples of the world are t e technological application of 
an effort to motivate 


electroni 
oni Ey we 
a class ae to systems of telecommunication’. ef 
telecom young people to study some of th i inciples underlying 
i munications, the class visited the United Nations e Nan York 
the engineer in cha s te ecom- 
5 on “pehind-the- 
the simultaneous 


isited the control 


d be cited. Young 


muni . 

cat. 

Scenes” oo system personally conduct! 

translati our. The class listened through ear] 
ons of a Russian delegate’s 


Ooths i k 
in which the different interpretors list : 
ke English or 
e 


throu 
Tough earph : 
micr phones and simultaneous! 
À oh noue that made it possible ‘or Jegates OP floor to hear 
Speech in the language of their choice. jsited the Tecor ing 
guage. ible through 2 large control panel, 
2 de in any one 0 a 


Toom 
a 
to me were shown how it was poss 0 
Numbe up and record speeches that were peing ay 
radio E of the UN conference rooms. were 
e bea ee studios an shown how Pet 
med, with «cht, to all P s 
meena ih ca eo sae pren see 
On. For the in t least, Ë ig was an impressive display of how 
a had A ra ia gical Jevelo ments in electronics tO interna- 
lonal C 
communicati : : 
t uring the EN they had a® opportun) to talk with oe an of 
i € UN press secti i e directors of the UN radio and TV st ios. 
n this confe ion Sear diabos roblems encountered by these 
men in pettine ÜN they he% ted accurately in countries throughout the 
g UNE ri evidence, the class 


world, ; 

, z ; tes, 

including the United ds the UN and clippings of 
Jd. 


new: 
S relea P 
Si ed ir 
as they a es as they origin? ai various parts o! 
ere printed 17 pape lippi 
the news © ipping 4 


Inst: 

ances, i : cogni 

u „it was difficult t° re Ze: 

t a remote relationship t° the ov} nal release. 
e science teacher found the 


Up 

~ Pon returni classro0 t 

i ing to the OY tion of his ori inal intent. 
ghly motivated, but not in the direction g 


jd. Ina similar 
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NA’ 


al netic 
y tromag) 
bein; 1 “fired up” to study how man controls elec 

han i g al Ti X 

$ i a for communication, the class was una 
radiation 


le get the news Straight? Because of the on 
: "t people gi a 
problem: INVRIRCAR E pe ah science teacher had, he was able to aly 
parative ee on their problem. They found that many anp: ‘eed 
eat a control press, radio, and Tv. Most important of a ie hae 
or a ultimately, in some countries at least, the peop. 
they 


S E o 
nimous in voicing 


control. 


young people understa 
problems, 


F i E to use these scienti i dvance 
d l t 1entific devices to a 
€rstanding. 


Resource Use 


ve less than one ont 
€ produce and consume onei -six 
ough we possessed only i o 
ves, we supplied sixty per cen ced 
sting World War IJ. We have advan re- 
» but at Breat cost in terms of ye: 
at, if We are fo maintain our ies 
it will continue to improves 
ur resources, Hopeful estim re 
ng our non-renewable resources will last. ge er 
t by the time Our fossil fuel and oie 
» the scientists will have developed iho 
Roe; nt Te some well-informed people, however, ve 
should be a rob] leve that the conservation of our resou ur 
L problem of eat national concern, In consideration of 0 
national Problem, ho Ver, we cannot afford to; he rest of the 
world, especial} the under veloped countri eS a 
more than fift er cent of a country’s ae 

engaged in farming, hunting, and fo; Ste, ee 
developed. Based Upon this Standard thre fe 
tion and inhabitable area are y ie 
the world that dey 
us into another w. 

From the elem 


science programs 


ntry, w 


’s known 
y the Allies d 


re 
lly employed nae a 
Untry is said to be un la- 
fourths of the world’s Pee g 
ich aSveloped, Tt is within these par 
<lopments which Teaten, from time to time, to plung? 
ar have Occurred Most frequently 
entary, through the ary school and into the colleg® 
in American Schools include Si 


A : ve 
me consideration of co 
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N 


senat 

ation 

on thi or resc 

elo DUTCE U: l 

ca se. 
l community ee teachers are encoura! ed t 
e young people can at ee aoe 
riences 


with 
the 
men probl 
t ‘oblems of 
lem: practice conservati 
ae s. Thi tion and 
TO at the a i f course is r aer OER 
andi al, or sirable. I 
cern inad even the nati 
ed. If adequate national level h 
< as owev 
we are to E as the long-term welfare of ourn tioni 
international understanding: it R ee 
. i perative 


tha 
tw 
3 e consid 
tries, consider the problem 
pro 
lems of resource use in underdeveloped coun: 


er, it will be short 


Wh 
en 
the; you 
m ng pe 
the n understand op ans studying minerals 
Pee their lo mineral resources 2 irregul 
are epa cation is fi ularly about 
relati st. xed for i - 
our pee Se there are ae Be 
Mand erican ant and oth 
s. suppli ers where the i 
mea APPL of lead and zinc are | Be 
an alloys as Mexico ee supplemented by increasing im 
S grea such as m nada, and Australia. TP ins,” essential 
anada at bulk of ae must be import? T ie 
h u: R 
aly bee should pS ore comes from Belgian Cons? an 
lso sto g everythi so help young people underst 
tries Ene piling fee possible to conserve W 
our raw other countri 
te materi untries. We 
ent echnological rials from their natural T ces in order 
pon them economy. In the future we may be even 
s of their resources in certain 


Ountrie 
$, regardless of the richnes 
f they do not have § 
ossil fuels (coal and 


Min 
eral, 
ene. S, € 
r an 
oi BY that R develop industrially i 
e ; 
converted into power. At resent, f 
sources of PO e ial de 
dequate to meet 


}) 

and 

vel w 

o ate: 

e om i 
eds. Itis at Rare however, these are not 4 
ese countries that it may first be economically prac 
i countries such as 


tic 
al 
to 
use atomic ener 
gy. At present this is not Y n 
i s where water power 


Teat 
Bri 
itain, R 
, Russi 
a, Germany, 40 nited State w 
ical science 


and 
fossi 
sil f 
uels are much s 
more econom than atomic energy: 
ied, i would seem reasonable to con 


ASS) 
: es 
i whe 
er th re atomi 
ese points ic energy is stucre™ it 
overlook human resources: Jt is 
in U derdevelope 
T 


Sp 
art 
ofr 
esource use, WE should not 


towa: 
trie rd the a 
Ae that pro evelopment of human T sources } 
gramok technical assista ne® sponsor uch inter 
d and ‘Agric ture OV anization aP 
hi point Four ogra 
ch coun- 


ncies 
s as 
of th ond ea Nations ‘00! 
tries € United th Organization, are directed: e 
a States and comparable programs sponsored by 5 i 
dia are evidente? of the concern of in- 
i to otber countries: 
i jn what- 


SF 
ra 
nce, Belgium, an n 
nical assistance 
man peing® i; 
the techni- 


ividu 
al nati 
Ger Paa for supplying tec 
ms are based upo” pe premise that Ber yelopim 
hould an! e capable of develo? 


cou 
Ntrie: 2 
s they live, S 
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ies more 
iv tries 
i ctive coun 
the resources of their Tespe 
se 

i ded to u 

Us nee 
cal ski 
effectively. 


3 ; r Human 
Pooling Skills fo Ee 
2 hlets, such as AEE E 
The United saian pR pee eres Se, Tan hia 
d Assignment and report results that ha Move 
Progress an hnical assistance 2 Bunun : 
for tec : used. Films, suc 1 he Am 
the need fc here it has been pee 
ane i nd Help to Pakista 3 
in ponies d's Stream of Life, a 
hailand’s 
Ahead, T 


iods 
erio! 
V i ience class 
h the audio-visual medium. One or more scien p 
oug] 
story thr 


lacks 
on of how science is affecting our lives 
reality. 
d 
ding People he 
E a been estimated that over half the world’s population is i 
undernourished. They 


vegetables, 


ame 
and milk follows the s 
lear; some o; 


ubt 
as been recognized, no dor 
t has, however, become _ we 
Science and technolog up 
ut what it takes to nee 

w the land and sea c ort? 
odern methods of transp 


o! 
ck-d $ 
t remote country a a prac 
€T countries. As Modern health and sanita 
tices become More w; 


te 
; 3 receden 
. ~ more wide Spread, Populations increase at uap 

rates. It is estimate 


rld 

r e wo 

ere are 80,000 more people in FT oft 

c € ted, thus adding to the magnitu 

problem by twen, -nine million Ple a year, tritio™ 
In our science Courses when Young People study food and mete out 

Practica)ly eVery grade level, science teachers can P 
Ese facts or su young People with 
the facts which poin 


ve 
, disc" f 
materials from which they 
t clearly to i 


eop 
"clusion that feeding the p 


S. Through 
know much more today than ever before abo 
an adequate diet. We also know about ho 
managed to gh yields of food, 
tion and co 


n have Made the mos 
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the coun- 


thew 
World shou 
Id r 
be a major concern of all people regardless of 
is ever to 


in whi 
be S ich they li r 
cal But ae must know about this problem if it 
ng of possible y to recognize the problem without getting an under- 
ing a Variety Fes, ways of solving it would be inadequate. 
0 gn t is anes the more favored countries of the world are work- 
king ities, such a individually and co-operatively. Sending surplus 
o s grain, to needy countries is an immediate and direct 


Und H 

der, Owever, it i 

q r, it is not a long-term solution. The people of these 
k out their own solu- 


tions, ~¥Clope : 
; his R meme must be helped to wor 

y Paes which recognizes the worth and dignity of each 

and faith in his capacity to solve his own problem. 
fic “know how,” three general 
(1) increasing production on 
roduction; and (8) utilizing 
It was clearly demonstrated 


JI that agricultural produc- 
is was achieved 


ree 
Nd ever 


A Ithin the 
reroaches maces of our present scienti 
the ș nt land; (2 eing made to the problem: 
in ea much ae bringing new lands into p. 
tion Umber of ore than we have in the past. 
by p ould be į countries during World War 
by us Proving aed from thirty to seventy 
Pest 1ng fertiliz, e hereditary capacity of plan nimals to produce; 
Re Control, a a more judiciously; by developing bett hods of insect 
verag Ost abo by improving land manage ices. Those who 
lang po Yield ae the problem have estimated that, an 
cing far twenty per cent more is feasible on the 3. 
med in the world 
‘ der cultivation. It 


hag pst of 
S b the | 
Nop e ands in the t song are un 
tl e emperate regions 
i t mops serated in Hite and ‘Scandinavia that there are a s 
But y 300 pees region which can be used. It 18 believed 
J a 
beliey © vast neat acres of these lands could f 
be adde that as es of unused lands are in th ; 
Sait many as one billion acres © new and prot eae 
per cent 


f 
arm la 
n e eart- 
source 


rom F 
of th this now unused area of t t ; 
Vitan ~ “ight € world could be increased by thirty of valuable 
the min and procs billions acres of sea are à fertile k o realize 
i Se ode avera; 
otein foods. It is difficult for the aY 5 (our most expen- 


SE Do 
sive! tenti 
t al c p i 
han ee . Ante of the sea to produce protein 1883 Maryland's 
ustration, near at home, ight Sinal of oysters In 
2 d production is 


194 
5i esą 
Stima a peake Bay produced fifteen ™ 2 
Mat S yieldi y produc i e 
ei in: i ‘ is c 
9,000 f to be A three milhon that could be obtained from 
no at beef cattle to the protein 
0 the 3 if 
biton tons, T the world the annual catch before ine at eat 
Untoy, ee ith the Wor 
An uchet War vais come ea ee tons, Vast areas % a es a 
eri by fishi thirty-five i Sio s ater 
Nutritia Africa, ae ee aged aie needed most for better 
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f the 
3 . n arts O. ‘of 
hnical assistance is ee many a He mal 

3 change of e is to be increased. T is RREA Ty E 

An R ae a been learned fon eer RRE to al 

orld i and mu ilizers, pesticides, too s, an hingt 
goal of es sending Soe tav to be developed jor aA tice has 
a veloped OIE betors they learn to read. Each ne 

e G 

ople tec: 


into the 
in 
€ country as wen veaking: 
at country is unde 


ld be studied. The la 
we United States, as a € 
pa roducing, could be used as an ill 
vee to be done on a w 
food-producing potentia 
within our own count 


e 
the science of land aa c 
management into sound practices should be cited "ie Berti: 
made between these Problems ang those €ncountered by Je can se", 
underdeveloped Countries in Such a Way that young ates t it takes” je 
uman beings are retty much alike wherever they live; E of P 
and a well-planned educational] Program to change the be 
wherever they live iw 
Racial Differences e to blo any 
here js Probably no one condition that has done yeaa ®© gs) is 
ternational understanding than the assumption in the aa belone iy 
People tha One race, 8enerally the one to which the onser so com, pje“ 
Süperior to Other races, In many instances this belief has e in aP © ees 
Possessed the individual that he can no onger intellectualiz 
tive man r regarding the pr blem i 
ave bee on t 


~ 7 lOWever, assume 
Y Presenting £ 


j 
ec ou 
€ Problem has been solv! hro 
acts, People Must arrj 


. t atel 
isions 1 
ive at their las ee the 
Ss. An incident in the experienc A o 
; tea” el 
f jencê ip 
Sroup of freshmen college students, Planning with a EREN of 
ee he oat New ity as a problem area in which 
to work, The Science teacher ili 
1S own identifie 
ment 


er ioe 
rob © 
Bently examined the p nis oh 
5 B 3 DEN hich, in al ne 
justify any Scientific Implications Mee mite Pee i 
; YIYO ng People studying such a problem as 3 f 
eir Work in Science, p. R the ORE Gainer c nds 
Problem it a IScovereq that a loca Welfare agency desired w 
HOUSE tohouse mevey in What considered a slum area of 
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City, 

anie agency invited the students to assist with the survey by in- 
i MaE 300 families. Although the survey directly had nothing to do 
no using, the students and their teacher felt that it would give them 


cee eoty to get into homes located in a variety of housing con- 
S took about three weeks. 


rn over what, if any- 


£ . 
ese eee oPle, to conduct interviews, 
a the kinds of learning the teac 
e skills that he was trying to te 
3 = Wie there appeared a statement 
i structor - anticipated as @ 
eee was never anticipate S ae 
i aie through this experience. The statement was Swine pee 
Was a Brat Judge people by the kinds of houses in which they rane 
Wit ound learning. It had been learne a 
films People. It was Ee than rote learni from lectures, books, or eV 
vs = . * u 
Cha; s paa learned through personal experiences a s 
hanged €re good that the behavior of these young 
ere both Negroes 


s 

a wh 

ang „B&t of an evaluation of a workshop for an sked to write about 

thei, es had worked together, participants were a Kod ro ehe white 

teachers se Significant experience in the worn Ps uring the four-week 
wr . ee nc ne 

Workshop Ote that his most significant experi” Little Jimmie was the 


<sho sh Ti 
Mirek year ey shaking hands with little TE The writer went on o 
tate old so Negroiteacan s 
ite th n of one of the Neg" d am 
this wae A e was forty-five years old, had been ae 
$ € first time in his life that 
Science classes, we can teach you 


ang, 
of all human beings. Because ait 


str 
tt y 


tha 
Jas: 

We x Sy Possess, all men, regardless of race, are lly there are no greater 
diferen ™press them with the fact that pio e e members of any one 
race, 78S bi amon; be empha- 

e. etween races than are foun of us can be emp’: 
Si e > > s tere $ in 
Ret oa brid nature of the inheritan when our eae forte 

To eo shown f s being bo $ 

p 8 people can be ce wa Ea eontribu- 


flo e we etag] S A 
Urish; € TU Z imitives, ns. 
tio i. ing civil stone seaai nd Egypt ces can be high- 

Ns ilizations of Baby oups and ra AE 


li Ot scienti i li 

gh clentis 3 ; nationa A be appie ; 

te ts from many science Can clusions regarding 
r 


videne, The methods and attitudes © 

taci CE Upon hods an rt to base thet done in sc 

Classe ee oe Aiea Eines and more, © ep rooted emotional 

Cony; And they wi r those W Fs teachers must look 
vi ey will help. But fo ; Science eee 


for lo : ; red. 
Or ma, 09S Something more will be requir ces can learn to a 
their classe 


the b any Ways in : oats 
i which pupils 1n ve 
“SC laws of biology, that of variability: 


Jonians 4 
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Health 


ogres: 

tieth century has so often been heralded as the age oF P ust 

ee ee est of disease over the past fifty years is an impre e malaria 
Mani ees lication of science to human welfare. Small Po in tur 
tion of ERSA fever, typhus fever, diphtheria, and po killers: m 
i ielded to man’s increasing efforts to rid himself of nec arious 1 
Be science courses, young people learn how scientists from vá 
tions discovered the 


ea 
the h 
ay assume that we have solved 
problem. If science is to contrib 

ing, we must 


nd: 
. derst@ 
ute its share to international un 
i orld, 
every eight persons in the Wor 
More than 3,0 
i 1d st 
cs, supplied by the Wor ore! 


5 int a 
generally of only passing q ni 


e 
sanitation concepts were § 
. 3 n 4 
a To read descriptions of health conditions jn countries where th y 
8€ of scie has not yet been realiz, 
as lived wo; 


E 

À the problem, found the film Forgotten ane 

be ae fective, It is the Story of the simple but rugged life of : f 1st | 

Y the ancien naain village in Mexico. Tt shows how the fam en 

nt Customs and traditions of their Indian forebears- rete f 

modern metho emic breaks out in the village, there is a clash methi y 

of the old Indian „ 2Ptrolin the epidemic and the traditional P ti 4 

i K P ate n. Young » as they view the film, ‘giv ye 
Perspective to it di in the film. This, in turn £t 

Ihed į 


as jó 
i in ssion of such questions as: method 
Even ating the s an in the old Indian ponar ia eel 
a hough the | Sthods proposed by the medic? ga 
all children in po Ple ed : 


cl 4 
> Should the medical team have VA" he’ 
How 


Would you go about helpi” 
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w to control it? If you 
would you have acted 
r fluoridation of New 
ersy in the Forgotten 


People u: 
ad ina penna the cause of the disease and ho 
ifferently? ae and brought up in this village, 
Ork City’s ow does the present controversy Ove 
Village? water system compare with the controv 
After di : 
Detter a AU of questions such as the above, young people have some 
Man underd out what it must be like to have been born and brought up 
Many prob] eveloped country. They have a better understanding of the 
realize that ems involved in helping such people. They can be led to 
Same blen some respects We in modern ‘America have many of the 
seers s in assimilating new ideas. This, it would seem, is advanc- 
ional understanding. 


Ady 
a 
Bee el Science 
i ea ; 
Yona] ead it is quite clear that science has developed as an interna- 
Particular enture. In fact those who have attempted to show that some 
aPpear SS aenonal group has had an exi ole in its development 
1 5 
culous in the eyes of the informed. 


ecau: 
se o 
f the close relationship of science to 9 


clusive T 


ational security, this 


Ountr 
esearch sone with certain others, has found i a ae 
tha, Under selected scientific fronts under cloaks of strictest secrecy, None 
di there sands the nature of science is happy about 1t- Scientis gree 
Scoverj ultimately are few, if any, secrets iD science. B keeping thet 
antage es secret, one gr oup. of scientists may gain some temporary 3 
beliey, „VT other groups. However, ed laboratory doors, many 
q war, there 


e, ep out 3 
more than they keep 1” ate a 
its energies 


nde 

rt ` 

the areas h S variety of suspicions that charact 

at asic research regarding the nature of t and 

fertilization o internation 
d a better way t 


Unis © Jon 5 
RRN we nS ue the cross 
ieee other i wor 5 
tific „© Maintain conn a must continue t° be areas of scien- 
our securities; there nternational orums. But there 

h ‘cts OF nations can an 


Tese; 

a 

are Stil] rch that are not examined } uae 
which ee for the welfare of the 


he, ma aiaa 
ma to ee scientific fronts along 

ples of ome co-operating allies 7 sors of pure science, 

g are the world. Some of these are alon on scientists and engi- 

Sers, it is n the frontiers of applied scienci A r E ts are dependent 

On va Yecogni ical a 
Ñ gnized t technology enti . Once the 
Wellsprin and a En reservoirs ae ae E wancement 
S . 
a Se research Pal oie show be primary goa: 
ental } Jd think that 


Of sos TO 
An cence understand this fundam 1 
are ican teaching in every county of the Wry good ‘ob of this. But 
te wep cools would be doing # partion ed the reaction © i 
ne science teacher was IU ee scientists WETE working 
not understand why so 


Pupi 
ils 
u after visiti 
Pon er visiting a researc center * A 
c | 
maeng t had nO recognized im- 


mM un 
uch madamental research. The 5 ka 
ney was being spent °™ research t 
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F not “good 

felt that such an undertaking was iA 

diate, practical TR it difficult to convince HAA gg taught 
bu iness.” The ade the way in which much of our scie 

Perea we nee anything different? 

why should occupied with tested scienti 

PRBE been applied to improve our 

a pi anh will have been Judged by 

tha 


ather- 

Most science courses ei. a 

fic knowledge an Eei aca 
material welfare. Scienc 


art: 
Pts, if not misconceptions, Teg 3 
` ience. . f wha 
oe Medes rises is frequently cited as an e Ca a D 
can be achieved through the Co-operative efforts of pany S EA E 
engineers channeling their efforts toward a Eia Nation 
been a number of projects sponsored by agencies of the licited the © 
as health and Conservation that have soli 
£ scientists fro 


that will 
Studied so 


I 

. 2 tions pe 
d answers to hundreds of site will 
ave long puzzled the curious Scientists. Most of these stu i 
carried on Without any immediate co 

tained will be used, 


or science 
of the role of 


the pe 
: r 
ience-class projec: BE how K 
h. The class could s F varion r 
country, the location tn the 
ing scientig 4S Of problems that are being studied, th counti) 
Standing Scientists w are associated with the projects of ea peip 
ling suc a Project as that described above mign ear, PUA 
ide POSAL for 'YPothetica] International Food 
. at county; r 
what Scientists f 


find ye 
should be invited to opona to wate 
ferent Countries should be Renee esti 
the cost, and d eo) Problems € scientist should work pi sent 
, €cide © Money would be obtained. ing SO" pe 
7 clence teacher Who be ieves in the validity of teaca id pit 
er Enide as rletstanding. there are a variety of ways ae of ji o 
e learnj iever 
Worthy goal. In o dar how’ People toward the achieve 2 
Science teaching, but Thances Æ 


g 
> he does not neglect worthy 
them, 
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the fra: ferent ` soi 

o mework of T origin 
i nat about the music also abou‘ e a erstanding? One 
im can musi to teae A uestion 1$ that 
a Praca usic be used #0 emade jn answer, his q l 

e servation that can ‘cit pis rofessional status, must thin 
p jfic 1E it y} and not alone as 4 musician 


musi 
£ a educator, without 
elf as a citizen wi 
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nd again Without oy 
“should not in his role 


as teacher of interna 
music think only in terms of “good 


: s, he 
erlooking aesthetic voi 
tional ge estanding what is 
and “bad” music but to say thal 
compulsion nowadays to T declare 
+ It would seem ¢ at it is about time pek what we 
opinions of good and bad art. We hear in ER, are 
» and there is no question that the minds o 
influenced by the teachers, 


Here is an illustration of the point of wha 


rinci“ 
t is music good for. A P 

pal of a second: School was extremely 

-the schoo] e finest choirs į 


‘in 
hoir 
proud of the a cehpela concerts 
Ts in the country, The ee music? 
Paragons of Perfection from the standpoin 
taste and musi quality: T i 


zenic: 
3 f ] picn 
choir was included in a school p 
Bice 1n some 800d cam 
choir Mcludeq 
On such an casio 


er 
rep! 
pire singing. sen ae use 
Re . (6 
O material w atsoever which cou 
n! in the 
ic 1 
parallel f music r 
` now-how of the use o 
ching of Tati di 

nstance, 

ha 


ds, 
recor e! 
rstan ing. If there are some ar teach 
a aori People in W Zealand which the mu ining 4”, 
taste eect to fee] are good” music according to his ne lee 
opporty ty as a teache internat: na derstanding and musi 
oeei © broaden p; Wn hori GE Bot to shun that art edi 
v peen den is exam le of a culture in another Přioned in 
` 1Dr; as soe e: 
x o ai ary o Timitive Music refi Si 
i end of + i chapter could be u rogram is, 
ernst: Music ¢ "ators as a Bary ot their p 
a Nationa] Nderstang: 
Ver, ere Would Nee 
*Batding € ori 


to 
ing music, In order 


ers 
through teach 

X dtoh the 

vigin of this TMS Some Study undertaken by 

Stour) Wi 


? 

JES 

NTR 

X Music or Orner CoU nation”, 

8 also ow can Music be used to teach ae re 

“dents 3 a essarily Co . we s hi 

SXtent they +t anjo then ily cong €d with whether nd to Wi, 
S €r Parts of the world en. m on 

ill Drop hog about th background of jstence 

ee) men in ,..°8inst too much substitut E 

“hl make the following sub g the 

Car,” or tter, “Sho 
1 to hear» even better, 
TUDENTg 
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direction of integration a A 
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RNATIONAL UNDER: 
ic. Why then should 


natu 
ral pi 
pe lin 
e to the other subject fields than mus 
the resources of his 


not 
10t the 
music 
teacher draw on and contribute to 
he deals with international 


Colleagues 
oni ae a of other subjects, 3 
iue the despe understanding—the history teach 
for co-o a of languages (a he i 
peration) , yes, the teachers © 
matics and physical 


tea, 
che 
TS j 
ei in 
Ucat; th oe 
Cation? eee aids departments, 
her wi ‘ À 
er with his colleague teachers 10 other fields, the music 
S ckground” for i 
The music 


€ache 
ar T can gi 
give the boys and girls the g 
q perhaps perform. 
tofa total school 


] H ITE! 
Ow c S PRON 
CAN MUSIC PROMOTE IN 
h D 


er, the art 


e p 
lvi 
eue en an 
Bexcator also Spins to hear and P 
as a glorious opportunity t° par 
understanding through schoo 
alone as passive 


Bra: 
ee d 
Eire “Vole 
andie lies, prea to teaching internationa 
nces but , incidentally, wit students no! 
I as active participants- 
ST 
HERE 
: A DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INTER RELATIONS AND 
INTERCULTURAL 
Ben i 
e as any tO ma distinctio? bes TET 
iltural re tio ‘oo man 
i i in character 5 everyone 
are many 


ercu] 
-Vtural : 
relations as being internat 
«be jnternationā » 5 
it is UU right her 
int cultural 


kn 
ow 
Tha S, int 
„Mte: 
Unite Ota ie relations can 
te ae States s (less now than formerly, } e 
NEA ons, T eee we have outstan 7 aqlustrations or Min- 
Bou. and e our strong minority groups pr $ i 
telai Thi rther south noanoa state the Scan is 
teachers in Ra kee can remem er very well 2 erst ors 10 sie TA 
Macnee igh-schoo i innesota ~? 5 
to's Ranse amed aa Be: raeas pianà becso 
Por, A: ae Pi were encouraged to bring eai ere 6 ka 
Playe t to us Re songs aught US DY se fine i aye we S8 al 
teache, Here our music progr tae Me : atin etween ani 
Btatio, and was not only © sider? ommunity inte- 
Play; as students but the schoo w 
ia N well, wi 7 homes 
ties 5 g a unify with the music of the 1O ar 
Hi Nae role to be sure This YP? 
s in many parts of the county: 
ARS OF CHILDREN 


ight h 
„r nere is as good a tim 


r 
at 
of; On 
int al relations $ 
and intercu 


ow 
HAT 
To Nee suoutp WE TRY 
uste WaicH 1s QU Liat 
RN OR! 
WESTE pe used t © 
ical recurring 


| Stil 
tio l Pursui 
ingus Odea our question oE SHON a pe giver 
1 a R ” ou 
stang we hear ie ees oe het we should actually try to under- 
enq ş < Music of Ma ays a5 tO rere 2° several approacne which would 
the Orient- sadirects to be sure, with which we shall 
el 


to 
answ a 
er this question, 5° 
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uld 
deal. P direct answ iter, sho’ 
p! e n is writer, 
i ini of this 
e: irect an er, at least in th Opinio: 
Yi 
erhaps a di: 
bi met first. The answer wo 
e 


nd ballet 
n any 
this was th 


e first ie 
ance, the children Tam for 
the performers, his illustration is EADE on.” 
of the advoc f international understanding ation of P 
Y Opposed ideo ogi at as it may, the estan rae o 
t occasion proved the comp 
cing te 


arsi 
nsions and removing P lahori ited 
ere Performance in Paris of 
nd we Wonder if ser; 
States and Fr 


rious musi 
a ace, or petha € should 
communicated mi 


r 
ntt or 
: orta e 
NER im ac 
ominantly RE the te the 
it is necessary tion O es 
€ students and their personal arte pit 
eh the abso e necessity for creativity and re 000 out 
€ teacher i i i a 8 hg 
3 ternationg "derstanding, This means king, W! 
` Opening of doors, figuratively spea 
Conceived rofessiona] Prejudices, 
Whar Muste 


G? 
DING’ 
TAN st 
; TO Tracy INTERNATIONAL UNDERS ing 2 va 
a fue testion implies that there may be see e es 
` Purthe Pntainin Usic, Uch a list will not be i ited 
already h, Tm A Not Necessary since we in the me c of OF of 
3 in x 
lack i musie an Ooks containing vie teac pie 
in S Which is a barrier to t! the ©, 
an expan de F 8 through Music, What has been resP“ o 
Ate in the yee P now-how in aie 5 
Ra t also in many other AA 
ax €rstan, i ‘ ional r 
Activity for taning internation 


Zi 
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HOW 
CAN MUS 
N MUSIC PROMOTE INTERNATIONAL UNDE! 


LY UNDERST 


IsT 
HERE 
E ANY IN 
INTERNATIONAL Music REAL 
At the T 


We h 
ave he 
ar a 
d this query from time to time. 


Sumptuou 
* 
ın attempting an = À 
answer tO this question: it is 
i world who are 


to 
Say that there i 
is a mere handful of people 3 
we use these terms. (0) 


Musi 
sical 
trai or multi k 
ma in the aa in the sense that 
a ; : 
, for example ce European musie may have h ard a lot of J@ 
, but does not really understand jt in the $ 
r ing t ord under- 


Uni 
erst 
ands E 
uro z 
pean music? On the othe hand, he W 
pstituting or understanding 
' 
w 


Standing ; 
g in a loose 
sense, OF better yet 
«1? or even 
a janguage 


Wo 
rds 
such 
as “re 
a S em 
act to,” “being interested 1 
» much easier than 


are 
Safe j 
in sayi 
mitts Fout the that music “gets aroun 
Sent ʻa States om Reo of discs of jllbilly music 
Year? ll over th z year? And what @ out the twenty ™ 
Wh Milli world from the little tow? of Trossing” Germany, €^ 
ere ions of jazi N ‘ 
2 jazz records go t° Latin America, o 
oF gue WORP : 
i overlook 


isk of being pre- 


th 
e 
Scho. 
usi ols— 
a belon oe the teaching ° jnter 
Worlg grou gs to all the students and not alone t° S sae 
X abu d. As ris a opportunity to heat music fr count dy here in 
Ndance ated previously: music ° m countries is 
Boy music i „p inter 
Bovernmental unavailable and desired) then contact 
Rel be fou organizations such as the Pan america” ed t0" 
or ations S d to be helpfut inquiries can be qirecte™ washington” 
othe the he fae of Embassies of the various © ed states ies Í 
o Er coun ultural Relations fficers of the unt ountries- h 
Ces tries—o per (0) paucatiOn ® : 
h of the D r to the jnistties i paucation 3 
usi usic Deparo of Music (0) m contacts wi 
lci . . 
Not Clans and ucators Nationa conferet Se antries: A 
by €d that t music educators Í many ° gation undertaker 
Music m e mere process of such een i 
a 
erstandine themselve® qa 
pen IN 
c3 pouG* MU $ 
ch inter- 


on O 


Su 
OUL) 
D 1 
OUR AMERICAN Music B® T 
I ANDING H 
NTERNATIONAL NDERSE sic ca” pe used t° tea 
¢ what m ments shoul þe girected t 
su ic of this country. a5 2 
e 


Be 
ati fore leavi 
aving the questi 


tio 
the v2! 
€ Ho; und 3 
Po erstand erb sA 
ie fee nether st Bats Ps a s0 standing, 
ie is eae of aden natio a ma gesitaP © The suey 
Si m “ig Lope 11-8 à sci- 
ti of the United peat apos La ne mie 1E 
project for students who at the same n 
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ignifi- 
h: Eu; i iti igni 
ile the i PRA 

P: p! te is i the United State , 

; G on a usic in the schoo’ sın 

: nm 

i ropea: 

cae for the last fifteen to 

cant i 


li- 
Sar ight be app. h 
ions which might be made and which Adie cere 
ae chin international understa ic is a sym i 
nae te, uestion as to what extent musi The phony 
once munity This is a difficult SEA quesa i 
to a lesser extent the radio, are se To wa 
€ Occident known to the whole wo ctions in 
a Teactions, or rather what the rea 
Oriental minds May be, js anyone’ 
associated in Ori 


nes guess, Wh 
ntal minds w; 
ills anq fru 


INTS 
AND Music STUDE 


j e 
mention of the 'exchangë 
made Y Students as well as = sinde $ 
Music education, both teachers 1 understand 
an ective Media į the teaching of internationa a Educos 
x S tot i Musi saa 
Nation Unior R ross, the tion A tici 
ent of ¢ © National Educa rs to pat ade 
cPPortunity for the Past several yea dings avé 
Wing the Preparation f albums of recor cords “he 
e Sementar a “ty schools, These PS ° phe 
TY asp ic Educatio > and, in addition, rA 5 
Ve been sen ae ‘omments by the Students a aes in 
tries ove Seas trough he Junior Cross to chap cans b 
? North, South is has by no he ol chi t 
ave been made by the ma any 3 
mailing ae Kelang, any, Scotland, an 
'S Writer h d States 
up ; 0 go toa 


: omes 
ether our ean a 
nds with imperialism, e em felt agato 
Strations tha n- a ark-skinned people navi Point eee 
Urope and erica, or w ether it becomes associated ading money, ite 
aid to famines, Evastateq areas, the American touris spen e an infin 
luxuries of American Ji » AS sti Problematica], There DA to say that 
number of ty 5 these reacti n k Owever, it is sa world t o 
Music js Contributi ill e concept all over S part 
© part of the wor actual], able to live apart from anya 
, he World, 
Excnang F PERs Ustc Epucatops 
1S chapter Would n 
Subject oft 
So) © field 
s Extreme] 


t 
ortan 
e Complete Without 
Xchange of Music 
Tsong in 


ee 
re? 
a a 


ipb 
n! 

eve! iy 
get-together one tel} 


l e 
Sung Peoples’ mp 
~i I A rae) 
may n Somsa n, My visit was 
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group of Norwegian teen- 
Choir of teenagers, 


o the land of the 


Unex 

pected. 

agers a. How gratifying it was to find this 
‘Cause one E o cur Rochester, New York, AlLCity 

of the Red Cross albums had found its way t 


Midnight Sun, 
€ exchange 
Pict teachers and students in the field of music education is 
AOA in eai contributes greatly to international understanding: 
Qivigg nn from SE who have gone to and who 
Biven nds in ae countries to the United States have paid great 
to substanti ational understanding. Countles 
antiate this claim. The most recent was 2 
visit. He com 


Ucar, 
or 
uct who c 1 
boys. 3 eico to the United States for à forty-five day VISE 
school choir in Arlington, Virginia, an talked with the 
C in his chor 


and pi 

girls 

0 ab ; 

Cont Nducted th out Germany and German boys and girls n 
e choir in one of the large univ! number by 2 


Brad Porar x 
Strati, ie composer. He took a © 
om an elementary school 102% ouis and gave 
ton ted musi hing in GE 
S u i i $ 
Mu, Om Kh educators. In his audience were à iey a e 
iii ERA other countries who ha o St. Louis tO atten 
fort tration “yg eink as Conference G | relations. I 
3 i-late f . rernationa! T : 
ral and multi-lateral inte nati natural com 


ve 
SE da 
teac leability iene the medium © 
» literally thousands of United States 


of aS and citi 

h ei ase had a contact which en ene 

igh g Visit n visitor, As an extra dividend t° this wa tin 
ors made arrangements for the ception of t É 

z -a Germany in Jure 


poys an 
y to the country 


Co; c 

Neer, OOl Choi 

i “tand on ae from Atlanta, Geors™ in 

Uy, Con e radi ia 

S cusi 193 are certa 

cul Bt rausion, therefore, we can De satisfied that tne anding parti- 

it jg Y in Ped AREE EON 7 rernatio nderstane’ e world; 

u fo Ore Ghee to the schools: ( ) mu ic is 8 g ) music is a powWe™ 
re ile than at any other point Í histor Fd negati e and can 

sitive of education i 


No 
t e 
be ~ -Or the com: ane ‘deas 
munication of ideas, the sy 3 
3) -pclusio” (o 
the m sic educa 


the oe i 
ey Solat; 
. e E . 
as a ateq a from its effect on PEP apoi tof 
tons St of i tes is unique from the standpoy" iris; (4) the me d 
tize, the dee education of boys ane eres 10. $ nee ti 
r mini i ools ili lizing We 
Program, ave the o istrators in the SSP ae oe jn ihe teaching 
inte n the SPor an t F ramen 
ati ols as an impo 
ae understandings 4 
F 3 ich ma 
Proy Owing i BiıBLIoGRA a: ateriak Bade , 
ev’ of ne is a brief li «Js and 800" ane 
tory £ help : ief list of mater ' gministtan f rnational u 
tangs Means. oe teachers 42 è Sevelop t" 
i of orientation £7 


in, 
8 through music. 
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Chapter 10 


HOW ` 
aor: HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
OTE INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


p CHARLES C. COWELL 


HELEN W. HAZELTON AN 


I, 
aty ee world, political jdealogies ofte? differ radically from 
ortunatel country, acting aS parriers tO i national understanding. 
Culture S however, there are other elements 17 each country an 
Mong th ich can serve as pridges between he peoples the wor! 
iffer fy ese are the games, dances, and orts. Even thoug! they may 
om nation to nation an sometimes €V jthin nations, they are 
be used draw people together 


readi 

il 

ame by outsiders and can 
an to separate them. 


In 

` re 
mera months there have been many €x? P rhe promona 
€ ga ional understanding throug the exchange of persons Pe orming 
Sames mes, dances, and spor‘ of their ow? untries OF taking part in 
Utsta dances, and sports W jich have pbeco jnternatio al in nature 
aha: nding among these exchanges have been the visit © the yeri 
m Dancers to the Far Fast; the Olympic Games tour of the 
jon, Bob Mathias, he Near East; 
sia a France $ 


eric : 
= Ne Olympic Decathlon champion, * 
asketba York Yankees playing baseball 1 Japar: ; Dn 
orm i all teams; the Kabu i Dancers from nterpreting H 
in ou in the United States, 2” the tour of the swedi A 
ah e Lay: These events and others Jike the ves apa ae 
Bee ae and as aids to jnternation® understan¢” a 
tC Shei Shaw has pointed out, “© sae 
eg that weaves the common life of mankin™ a 
i t 
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ung 
5 e young 
mulat tivi- 
an we sti ae 
aiid and ree a 
naa community? denomina: 
a 
% n 
ts represent the most ie we find = d 
ifyi ow c 
hence they ca unifying factors, ae knowledge, 
ion of tes Potentialities for ¢ anging ae et rein 
Ter treir aa in human Telations n internati 
understan 
POSSIBILITIES IN TH; 


ION FOR 

E AREA oF HEALTH Anp PuHysIcAL en OF 

CHANGING ATTITUDES EVELOPING A WIDER Fr ia 

Kise wiry E iinet este ney la- 

Intercultura] and internationa] may ii oh a himan aa 

and physica] education activities because o the rea uty lesa there 

tions inherent in them, Bri Y, Some of the basic Princip ing 

ing: j oup, beco 

l. Chilg TE Socializeg by learning the Ways of the gr. dards, acc 
Embers of it, acting according to its stan 

ing its ry » and, in turn, eing acce ed 

With their internal] 'Onsis 

Penalties fo) 


es 
am 
y its members. scribe 
ir pre 
Tules and their Piss our 
f COR 

Er ear asic value System which u 
Jdgmen good at aes: 
€mMation, 


in 
: and 
ad in sis on the ationally of eac 
> ance, with its €mphasig n the contribu stume, an 
Participant tot © group fo ri eritage of tradition, co means f 
Music, ang its op nity for Creati ression, offers develope 3 
amunication through wp; up understanding a8 ter com 
2, Children from da to €veloping Sant other’ 
N getting along hecks.” On 
intetnarn © 3YE born « ultural blank Ta organy 
n Nternatio “are the result of t cultur 
Jitem of ex nitions imi edded in our ache! 
Schoo OOstey” > Physical education oA effort 
i Concerteg ìon and conscio ‘on 
ions ang €finitions. ializatio 
aY activie:. © aware o Progressive steps in soci 
a. The ve Joe Sire a na chality, 
) ays in so}; 
Other children Pretty mu, Y z one in Solita 
b, about two 


ts 
rea 
Ty fashion and t 

atë objects. 
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a B 
y the a 
ge of three or four, children will build joint structures 


and there i 
e 
d. ae a some co-operative effort. 
ne ages of three and five, imagi 


nates z 
and the child plays farmer, 


native play predomi- 
cowboy, nurse, 
ts about him, and be- 


or teach 
gins to ace he assumes the roles of adu 
elop not only 2 concept of the “self” put a concept 
ink, and do. 


of wh 
at others about him feel, 
w organizati 


e. In th : 
a severe grades, games of l 
chaver (wh roles and functions becom? prominent. There is the 
; lower.” ho is; ith) eae he chased, Me “Jeader” and the “fol- 
+ In è 
the intermediate grades, scouting and simila ypes of large 
bols, and rules of member- 
and dance 


vith rituals, sy™ 
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school p am of education for international understan to foster | en 
of a fo and of an informal nature can do much vel can 
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couraged throug urricul r work ohio: 5 h 
d, in 
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orking together on a common project. This can build school morale 

of Well as foster international understanding. 

i The possibilities for such action projects are numerous, The entire 

decide tojtake part in the Trick or Treat” program of UNICEF, 

(the United Nations Children’s Fund,) at Halloween, or in the “Friendly 


bute to one of the many CAR® 
other country, a plough to some 
her part of the world, or to take 
ending heifers, goats, or chickens 


Organization 
Support of i ie wil i se 
other student or 4 ; aiten py aione Me 
some instances they 
. iC n 
education for internationa 
ty-student sub-committee. , ate 
CEF ch entire schools can partiClP e 
eir H. Sometimes referred to as “Hallow? 
alloween costumes with UNICEF on 
Cor telling the story of th 
ennies, nickels, and dimes ta k 
. a i A i 
A Tes rece; „Vaccines and mete Children s Fund into’ ore 
ican youth 5 teCeiving U icme for the children ©” ion 
omn P In 1955 more than a ™ ion 
munities raj Jini 
of tier: ised over a ha 
Tams w 
e in ! 
re planned and executed i? ent 


e In ` nts P 
out. Benui » With : ! t 

local p omted a ne n he Sponsoring ide variety of activities, 1?” on 
s 3 ride, with : 8 group. In some districts: < om 


arty at a S en route to ask for helP “Ope 
€nnsylyanj € school or local Grange: jare? 
ta had a special holiday de 
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for the 
other ae of shucking corn with the profits going to UN 
Similar oe Proms were staged for the benefit of UNICEF. sy a 
i Tien i a is the ‘Friendly Beggars’ Night” plan of the American 
community mad committee. Either alone or in conjunction with other 
-and-black ps, students can don their Halloween costumes and the 
star emblem of the Friends Service Committee and go from 


Ouse 
to hou 
se co i = ' . A 
lecting children s ng materials, and soap 


or 

use lothi 

“ ove clothing, s¢W? 

s rseas. 4 

Bot announcer Before Halloween, newspaper accounts, radio and T 
ents,” and other pY prepared by students 


mer in classes 0r blicity can be 

tio change an ev in clubs. These two programs co! fun and service 

n into an oc evening which has all too a time of destruc- 
po € na sion of constructive work for th people of other lands. 

salar i hu ional activities of the American J Red Cross are very 

students o ndreds of secondary schools and ‘have afforded millions of 

Crvi ver the past few years with oppo" r constructive 

high schools € i unior Red Cross 

ity service P” put also in interna 
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and understanding of ot 
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to work and pla together: E a ee 
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EAN international friendship- hroug 7 this coun 
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the Red Gross S 
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f the activities of the 
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Be of the PETRER of boys and girls, flowers and birds, a ee other 

a ra A ; we y Oe 
“ketches eee students write and samples of this writing, and m 
an t 

with V a: With it was a letter of 
excitin 


ibit. 
: z exhib. 
greeting introducing the 
It said: : 
Dear American Friends: 


We Japanese pupils want to be your friends and so Wew 
things by this Exhibit. Please don't forget our everlastin 
the ocean all the way. Let's unite and make efforts togethe 
Please show Japan by this Exhibit, where our here may 
sentences of this Exhibit were written by unripe boys and girls and so th 
some mistakes. Please allow us about it, 

munication. Say hello to Ameri 


sis your com” 
Finally we hope and are awaiting yo 
can good boys and girls. 


n 
pane ontl 
and Japan. This is exchangës 
involving cultural and personal, s unité 
Schools and their “affiliates” or “partners” in t ET ar 
States. Stu ent and teacher conferences are held in this coun ateria 
abroad, School w Y studies, Music, art, and other from Th 
ally students and teachers are sent 
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raisi”& 
€ to participate. Such a pnd 
SP? (California) High School is aes 
TS 1n the fı llowing words: ization 
ie 3 we can describe this sale. Perhaps a few, notes about its 0183” ard: 
udwi Gy EN he erman School Committee (our partner is the ie if 
ing to tak Se N Stuttgart, Germany) invited their Parents to an eve q but ° a 
Of the twen Ways and Means of Taising money. The parents of ne upo” y 
rummage sale, Help, eanees of that committee appeared. They deci 3 
Other adults į © com ruited from all th 
Space, loaneg trucks ¢ munity, On 
A dry cleaner l 


from e 
© parents of the school and A 
2 € father 
0 Dick UP the ez 

cleaneq 
as no moni 


a stor 
ve his automobile showroom “oor P o 
n Tummage and threw in an old car as * yidow y ed 
to give Off Pressed all items which needed such work. A tert? vost 
at lunch for two a cred to tron al items, The owner of a restaurant € id 4 n d 
all the work inyo ed i P © wor ing on the proj ct. The students ee: 2a 
Other parents and other T€ Project, Ut they haq Proje + ful Help from t ale 
$1,137 for Our scholar, hi dults in the co ity me wonderfu from the § 
ship eXchange ro ommunity, All told the profit fr 
The idea of scho, H 
Not be a 


1d chery 
att Still in its infancy. Why shou y ana 
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this kind with their peers in ‘different 
ears in school. These might well start 


den 
ts sh 
ou 
Id have opportunities of 
ffiliations between city and country 


Parts of 
the world throughout all y 
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the 
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pols Peroa school with a 
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a ight soon ada sk, in different parts of the United States. Schools 
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r high- 
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ortunately exchanges with schools in i 
=r ve an op pias experiment has just start 
CI conn ortunity to arrange affiliations with schoo 
arice com Rachangiy this program is being plannec >? 
ls. Dr wig, who are spending the year 1956-1957 1m Asia locating 
igh Schoo Ludwig is a teacher of social studies 10 the Mamaroneck 
nstitute ne 1 (New York) and his wife js a program specialist at the 
2. Oth International Education in New York City- 
S School school-wide projects. ‘Action projects need not be the only type 
Xistence “wide activities. One of the best school-wide pro. ects now 17 
me Nsored ; the Annual High school Contest on the United Nations. 
annually by the American ‘Association or the United Nations, 
having start as the League ° 
t from 3, 
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N: Contes 
at t has been held for thirty years, ha 
56 competition 0,000: stuce poreanswet 
> a short- 
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al priz tate prizes 7° } : 
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select: 
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n of a person tO rec 
se is to 8" 5 
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ka mine by the late president: hea government organization, 
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to gy obers a pe of a i fall in all the English ce 
Pile Plain the eae Da ae sible W! ners T suggested and the 
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lection of books. To date 120 titl 
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most inclusive project was Carried on recently in the Fo 

High School in Mi 

Principal, on “The 
United Natio 
Social studies 


he 

» the rights of ares A Ne ir 

munity, and the rights of the Peoples of the world were hel hare ee 

i Protestant Ministers, and others oF End ed 

of People. Movies such as World pnp arra in 

World’s Chi € shown. Radio programs oe scho H 

wing the activities of t | mateg, 

s which would buy oot educa ig 

r hey might have the right tO e Ameri 

+ “erences were held wi Dr. William Mayo of t Ambas os 

F ciation for the United Nations, with Henry Cabot Lone Kiefer 

the U; Nited Nations, with President Miss ve 

ES Assembly of he United Nations, and with i 

Jacobsen, Director of the drive for 
tters Were ritten by 

ations and 


PoNsored, sho 
ESCO Stamp: 
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> k o the «ple 
the students to various eae aS the ersit! 
for Peace” organin correspondence Was sponsored pay Univ 
of Minnesota. 10n at the World Affairs Center at poo 
Throy a wi 2 snathesse 
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Th 
Sse 
tio shoul 
nal ; d be used i 
z l Sain in secondaryschool programs 
S ols would ae of students with their larger 
thovenvnthem ( E well to makeuse O the United Nations flag, 
Corrido Hymn p words by Josephine ©: n and musi 
>and a re oy), a world globe prominently displayed 
plica or picture of t e United Nations 
n American Da 


e 
H Y sho 
lth uld celebrat ) 
ate special days such as Pa 
Day by pageants, festivals, 


ay, a 
: Y, and United Nations 


ten YPica] 
in t an of the typ ' 
Was Niversary ype of work which all sc 
i a ington yor of the United Nations a 
et e PProach t x C. under the direction ° fiss Alice Fal panks. THe 
ae in Ook, nE this celebration was an assembly PFO 
fthe her co There Be Bread. Augme? ing thi 
Mgt aa tecunt discussions of the achieve ents 
the Activitie d agencies of the UN, tin boar 
y 3 qeotth-while of the Assembly an ouncils. 
the by x pment anng which cou 
Phan ce of a Hall of Worl e 
a np; Stud, É y 
Scho on ent bo 3 ebration t 
quae? 8 of this dy, and a specia cel a she schoo! 
tery wight de person's picture in a COMM tO >- the head- 
Sche la of the adios a Hall of jmilar 1 yashingto” se i 
Sols 8s could rganization © me ie case of 
dene ith m represent all the nations 1 
‘in the Pay students born 4 road, those 
Wi a Pageant articular school have come: 
Ng tY-school ” and other dramatic ree 
R, (che som programs On in ernation®, the chapte d 
l e su i $ -. yolume 1 plays, Inc: in 
> and t ggestions 1m this sources j i 
the NG can obtain plays T! ied Nations t 
sa acta a ‘Association for 
1 
na mbly ie of the UN. ams pave SÈ era 
Srsta ace j ograms. ‘Assembly prog? m gucati 
ce in the school prog"? e the P” 
Jn «choos 5 f cent 
e clue ar classes: fji 
semblies 


> 


th, O Po: 
r n 
Wip ub oe talent, too, O 
$ the 
Tss films, £ y can save m 
y th ` D , for example, to 
ang € tur, 
e 
h nun’ f; war such assembly prog"? 
the U rous 7 particular schoot- ghe 
Nited | Films on wor roble" pe show!” 
Nations and its agen jes ca” 
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e mae ae ls or round tables, Plays and page a enaa aa 

ae lebrated Music of other nation Dances 

eerie nd or by Visiting artists. 
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performed by health and paya Hi Charte!, 
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aie Declaration of Human Rig 
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in national 
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Or where 4 Renlty-student Ae 
Works out a year’s program PaE part? 
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the April 1956 j £ The News Letter from the A that “NX” 
“Ory of Ohio State University, Dr. dgar Dale eE ibbiy pia 
igh schoo] shou 80 through a current year Without an Lee ergy Pro 
gram on a ic Power_ma ing use Of suc films as Atomic aieteibute 
duced by “Yclopedia Bri ica Fj ms, One World or None eae: E 
by Film py ishers » Report on the Atom Produced by the ng other 
r Uniteq World fi m, Unlocking the Atom. AmO 6 Asiar 
films whi mmends are Worlg Affairs Are Your ara y Ea 
BONSE 0 mo oy, Turkey—Key to the Mi of com 
andy; Si g th Swiss, There are scores of others worthy 
o fors ch Programs, ble us? 
The Ne c New York City has made fon for interna 
a a Schoo]. © program in education for thri! 
in an tandin that few assemblies are standing 
8 rating a feeling of international grees. aes 
me Pils on Countries th ave visited. One hly pa 
sonalizeq a rilling EK aCrogg sia Provide an exciting and hig ho ha 
t of life alon he roy her journey, A teacher w flavo" 
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X singer Supplied by the Turkish rovide” 
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fo Origina] „ ted Nation Were shown. One zitten Py 
and Perfo SUNESEN ic, Memational relations wr 
The G Y exciti choral reading. u 
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Nationa] Unders, ; 1 years ed 
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e Yor Specially progr 
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ational education. Fre- 
ve talk on some phase 
ternational relations. 
tive from their 
which are 


Meetin 
quently a to contribute to their effo 
of the pr oe of the faculty give 
his is lems faced by the Unite 
Committee sage by the talk of a student 
Belly TON Public Affairs, who speaks on 
x Toad. Ma national in scope. Much use is 
ic by ae of these persons are teachers fro 
c abroad me : Department of State. Some are Americans who have 
ik go to Russi , for example, tudent who was invited 
Nother ine a and who has recently returned from isit there. 
mady years $ er and the parent of one of the teachers had taught for 
Unist lines China, the last two of which were spent behind the com- 


m other coun 


so aid international understanding. 
from the Rapid City 


Ssembli 
Rea e on special days can al 
S nior Hi anie of such an assembly program comes fro. i 

aof S School in South Dakota. he El Girculo Espanol or Spanish 
uring Pa at school spent several weeks planning their program, held 
= attend ae | Week in April- ach club ember invited a friend 
Te ange this special Pan ‘American Day eeting and ear a Bolivian 

€chnolo student, enrolled at the S0 ol of Mines and 
-operation tell of his country and explain his vie of i er-American 
te ANA Following the meeting, he guests enjo d a festive meal of 
‘on end merican dishes, prepared the club members. celebra- 
8 irtha, d with the gay custo of breaking the “pinata,” ame playas 
Schoo] S ay parties in Latin America- Articles in P 2 ae 
"dent h, Me papsi; carried the story of pan American the ent! 
in Pes ody and to the community: Wee 
I Ports tudent Pan American gu orooarow Wilson f pech g 

mouth, Virgini d Pan erican with 2! 

a , VIT ebrate' A 
techngembly by atin exchange student £0 irginia P on 
b c Institute in Norfolk Jn addition t° js talk, there were P a 
g mo ue members Ai a American a ands special ne Aztec 

en Cordell Hull, whose pust was peing placed t a d A in OF honor 
S at the Pan America” nion i? shingto”: oly the 
nd dance in costume ani mu na 

ish $ udents:, e Stu ow 


S o; 
ch, Nored by a gaucho song 4 eit ‘ 
it b e SP2. i ned the 
school 1°" m at a local 


o 
* Orche: 
Arica stra and a $ it by 
ilson E League from t e Granb Hig! 0 ‘ 
tee i ro; x 
hotel S aigh School League or a festive semning Prostar Argentina 
b re ho ere three exchang? students fr a W mem i a 
ach ored. Music a0 ramatit ; er niente Ga 
Bram, 001s and a tal the stude” 
i i derstand- 
mote ;nternational un 
x calculated £ Fondant schools: Almost every club 
as their special emphasis, pt 


the clubs 
clubs ©" have 
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è ets Some wor! 
do S carried onin 

Sram, a little, and so™ 
on the world. ` 
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Dramatic societie 
persons from other 
can learn not only 
which the Stamp: 


S can read, Study, 
Countries or plays 
about the Stamps, 


‘ by 

tten 
and often stage plays anit clubs 
about other nations. Sta ies from 
but also about the countr 


er 
f oth 
ake collections of stamps © 
Nations 

a 


bs can 

err significance, Photography Caen 4 

rn their meetings and activities into channels for Nations 

tional unders nding, arra Bing for pictures of trips to the United tional 

headquarters taken by udents, or o school events of an interna and 

character, Languagi clubs cą an meetings on various countrie tries, 

exhibit items from ose nations, Entertain guests from those coun ther 
oF plan assemb] ms of man: kinds. Glee clubs and ° 

Musical orga izations can Contribute 4 : 

commun. i 


n 
or i much to the life of the sei schools 
thea 7 ganizations throu ir musica] Programs. In some nterna 
R Ocu: Internationa] “nderstanding will be through ir nS. 

ns atlons Es ubs, and similar organizata A 
A lo} i : 5 js nO 
mg carried on by the Hn i me rak Metropolitan ich piscussio® 
Groups, Thos PY. «001 Unesco and Boroug der 
UPS. Their jor asis is upon nowledge, thought, and 
Wake er 2000 edge pplied to Factical problems. In t earby 
Connecticut, A Teas, York CIty studen and many others from aS 7 
t k 2a e; D ive 5 
iG work of th nen E Sylvania have taken an mae Pi 
est successsfu] underta rsonali 
D Ominent United Nations Pad othe! 
in erview d unche, and ts. Pandit, These an ppl 
any New York mae “<Presentatives of the suia ther? 
c schools, Each ae thred 
eme. The themes eo 
i O. 
a: ™ the World: and the Uniteq Nations,” “The ae the 
into these ons Program,» mm ” and “Youth Eyota gor 
n in the hae sane larg? 
©! as wel] o 
annu as addresses ts 2 
The Horace Ocal schoc Dal ee cing sen 
sD active Inia Schoo} in few ost of which meet weekly. ols, hy 
similar nal ci f ork City, a Private boys scho F 


é jca 
Y Years which is AE ve 
io. : Ong its man activitle r 
Teece in 1953 Israel pa ates an ational Howe W Columbi ives 
. 2 e s 

especiali 1956), ben pit Korea fae ; aa goumt H 

Y Student exch, Pa Corres » and the refugees n 

annua] Heralq tribune e. Projects, ay ence, cultural programda he 

érmany, has Perateg uth Forum ae OUP has participate an a” 
Part in the g hool Amis, ith the Americ taining boys from Ir taket 
Ommittee, club h ation Service ase Fi Service, and has ervi? 

2 Ponsoreg stud Mte merican Friends S 
Ents for 


jn 
à full year from Ch 
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have 

ie. come to the in addition to boys fr d 
ae International Club as regular students. In o ee ie 
Bae odent cater LE they have sponsored two Facult ae 
of this pretty to aida how. In 1956 the Parents’ m ai ha x 
nae nternational a student-from-abroad fund. One of the antes 
eae Field Servi ub spent the summer of 1956 in France on 
ena a the vice a and two others visited a school in 

wschule. a ol o in W in 
maintaining Most of these clubs find that socia. eE E 
interest and try tO balance serious programs Wi ah 


Soci 
alact 
activities 
other publications. In 


6. s 
Soh 
an ool ne o 
Schools ee aa literary journals, and 
Stan, Peo tner dima newspaper» literary journal, or ublications can 
abroad. & inde ee to programs in education for i ernational under- 
Or liy or with jews can be arrange nd visitors from 
ce abroa ene faculty members, ho have visited 
ade the permi Excerpts from pen-Pal corres n be printed 
for p 0% School ission of the writer has 
a future chads of an jnternationa acter whic 
- Polls of public opinion can be conducted jn the school or 
h school's publications: 
g agazine oF T tray the life 
Publi, are bei hool or 2 $€ ol to 
Wor atl ng sent. Less ambitious is sending of ty, 
Inf rmation Service offices at0" 
as examples of the co-curricular 


Fin] 
and 
, Germany, and Greece 


tips, to 
ties een: and to S 
88 ye € most merican secondary schools- 
t was m nans program ° i 
Of th; Con iderable t into Russian © 
the 7 Pape siderable time, ™° g effort Wen 
Unto ‘SS EPS on by P” 
Whi tunately delegation to t f 
Paper aigh y the paper did not reach Russia» ae 
* Offic t well engage a foreig® jangu2s° club 2 
loca Bullen in other schoo’: ae eee 
tu tee ee boards olen WAT imilar activities ul arc s 
tio ss ee strategic ae choo! and done i” color, with large pic- 
tregui? capons fan ntribute much t9 Ê school’s program 17 educa- 
a given ut the inter coco! Exhibits 5 ould be changed 
be pe nd be ea of a dub or sper? wy tudents, Wi" 
ca, Vateri viser. p feature student Y. 3 : 
fitter ore eae o t ee ae: vg the embassies © nformation 
ations ; various Laka e various parts ae h a enol ume! 
ibj Publi ee ; whic o 
its that ae a as 4 $ maga ( sernmental agencies 
e borrowe 
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jat the 
riat 
its secreta 
ization of American States (through i a 
Organiz ë i a. 
uch as the an o | 
ge a k e with small captions explaining 
rk done z i 
d ae the age of the artist, sh 
ani 


h 
ealt 
. orld H 

ters and charts i 10n with Pan American Day, W 

£ . 

eee United Nations Da 


comparative treatment 
Papers. Maps of the co 


™ which ma be very H 
tories or of Countries t al products are shipped rae shou 
ormative, too, Other eas for such bulletin boards and Semel of 
e forthcoming from j aginative students in any secondary sc rojects aa 
Operative Projects with the unity, Many of me rie eo 
Ools sh ©0-Operatively with nding oa 
ore public esas intern 
In thie ao e Support of efforts to a. iden 
a * In this , too, ils can beg icip@ 
ctiselves With the ult comm yn te will soon Paradis 
Work apa “stances this m 7 9'S0 give students SEET sooner 
later be ae HONS an agencies wit Which they wi 
. 2 which ¢ €y will 
ch co “Unity-schoo| roj 
Parents, chure 


com 


. a etjes 
nd vocational outlets. f activit! a 
. Projects m include all types o ring © 
change teach, hes, and civic » Banizations May join in pon ie o0 
OUps in eu Mnd students, anels an, ays may be produced by adig 
and Ty Progres clubs, and civic and Taterna] pecan a 
Some co; ihe ay be arranged the school or by the s cat so 
be arranged reek Stoup, p ibits Prepared or suggested by stu ape: ; 
munity may be c Tes ang ibrarieş, lic opinion polls in t P ent 
may take Part Soaducteq į cO Operation with ihe newspapers. stat by 
clube, the ciy o ants, festivals, and other meetings AE a 
pe Muni befo 
club af church and also e RA eakers May appear There "re 
even be Unity council ited to appear in the schools. rudents 
represent das an importants on world a airs in hes 
Quite recently the Citi *Bency of Youth, 
Columb; Versity nshi 
$ nternatio : 


Cs 
es 
lee 4 
j chers C itle 
Project of Tea ices entit p 
t aboratory practi f 
iti T 
Unity rch vitienship eon? Several yari? 
00] C0-o; eration, Amon g them ar 
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na major issue of foreign policy; 


Ways 
of . s {è 
tip the pros and cons 0 
mmuni i i 
nity attitudes on issues of foreign policy fi 
a few years 


ago 
and no 
w; dramatizing i 
matizing issues and problems involved in the 
= oe . eace 
5; inviting 4 foreign aaa to = 


sett] 
emen Fy 
plain his ha international dispute 
ional f ion’s positio enm 
1 vias J ns on an issue; jnitiati d i 
ae mis nll l nm ing an runnin; ; 
editorials a ppo ling a rere opinions on foreign ane TRE ae 
Nati he editor on an i i i UNDE 
= mea e international issue; © i 
ge yona seats ioe Bureau; studying and acing materi rs 
Materials t affects one community; assisting 1 Wat 
mai c ; assisting 17 the collecti 
nd abroad; studying the of ia the ohin 
he local TV; sponsoring a foreign 


in local 
am E, the local radio, OF 
RA Mane PANTA a ban X ibit of the peaceful uses of atomic 
ai Cenna E a suggeste this report- 
a the faciliti igh School in t. Paul, Minnesota 2 group of students 
Mnternational =r ies of the nels orhood Movie house for one of their 
cay another for eet One gro was responsib e for the arrangements 
1 pe A choralt ae sale of UNESCO stamps 17 pooths. The chool chorus 
World itt ing of the preamble he Charter of UNESCO: and the 
ithout End @ story © u„ndamenta ion in Mexico 
communities, al theaters are be- 
added attractions or 


5 d Thai 
hai 
and) was shown. na few 


Binni 
in 
enefits ra show UN films an 
In A community programs 
y communities, th schools and homes are co-operating to enter- 
are study! in nearby piversities or 
jons. AP example of this 1$ 
i tertaining 


taj 
n 
st 
Aucmbers oft from abroad W 

o $ É 
the Secretariat Of t United Nations 
i aterbury: C necticut, 7 e 

of students 


o ng 
e 
work he tio 
frembers Şi many persons i W: ‘on 
a om abro the UN secretariat. Jn Edin® jnnesot@, 
Ë the mo met with a Wor q problems class t© study the pievements 
b racti tited Nations and its specialized agencies: 
Eee this kind are 9° fairly ommon, but their number should 
© lacki comm ity in ‘ted States should 
ing in illustrations ch s and com y ojects for the 
ders ding: 
y arg 
onal program o 


un 
ch ti 
time i 5 
e is being view° 


a scho 
e Ao Movies on intema 
Small f itorium during thi period ei er 
any Pp ee, with the money ollect ed f the expen 5 À 
pront given over to the cho ol’s progr? i ternational affairs. 
Used f lunch rooms of any schools would be enlivened if the walls Wer 
them or murals painted y students on Jocal, national, q internationa 
e aa or used for exhi its of different ginds- Flags of Y° us nations can 
Eora simi i 
that a few s Re m ig a pa for eal once 2 month representing 
ending contribution’ of various nds to HF culinary 2° oe 
aking classes and are ac anied by mimeo- 


the 


Se 
ar 
e prepare 
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ts- 
tuden 
sponsibility to help such $ 


Hoste 
i h organizati 

nd bulletins on suc 

Folders a 


tention of parents and pupil 
at The many high scho 


nts 
tud je 


ry? 


Bram. Much planning goes 
the extended one t 


1 © Mexico where th 
international] mi 


ute 

i 

€ group might well contr!" ine 
were adequ: 


ses 

is unless yg 

8 by being turistas oe. an or! Fe 

i erience. Er A a ony dy 
and movies is planned. 


o0! = th 
3 é i e sch 

are given academic credit. Th 

as been split into 


fth grade ep 
€ other of the eleventh and twel are C a 
both cases the Students live ; exican homes where there ore PO ot. 
about their o n age, In this Way students are able to get a m i 
Picture of life in that Neighborin 

During the 


e 
erwis r 
& nation than they would aa a 
z he National Association of Sr jerstaP om 
cils sponsored a European ty 0 further international un d fr 
Eighty-two student counci members 


‘sers saileé 
and twenty-three advisers 


Summer of 1956, 


_ 
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Quebec = d uly 3, visited eight European countries, and returned to 

e (or she) ee 18. Before any student was selected to go On this tri 
understandi had to write out a plan for the improvement of a 
communit ge plan which he thought he could carry out in his home 
Numerous ae hen he returned in the fall. On the basis of this plan and 
ands and recommend Heu the students Were chosen. In the Nether- 
Students sai Germany, all students and advisers stayed in the homes of 
What they sis learned a little, at firsthand, of how these people live, 
their Plans ink, and how they regar the United States- This fall, all of 
elations WEIS turned over to the NEA Committee on International 
Make thei which agreed to work with the tour members in helping tOo 

sm S plans a reality. 

GiS group of student George School in Bucks County, 
Schoo] Ak ate go each summer to an inte rk camp run by the 
d ae growing out of its afili 

Materials any. In the early yea? 
€orge apes the exchanges of students 27 
uded nj ool established in the summer of Ts 
Broup f ine boys and one teacher tro: e United States 
rom the German affiliate Their job was clear 
fter the war. Funds were 
i d in part by 


So th 
at 
Provided i German school cou 
the stud in part by the parents of the boys Patt patin P 
nated R through the school community _ Other ™° 
T. y interested persons anda foundation: 
Res second and FP eceeding been coeducational, Wig 
School in. boys and girls wor ing Wi $ 
n Duesseldorf and German gir!s rom 
is conducted at the S ¢ 
:nformation regarding 


thr 
or S ořientation prog"? ange 
E co e taking part, stressing anguage training ses of the 
Cale aan RE a clear unders S the : an RA E 
K pete ear tO 2 d. The size 
of the on sey oe signi cant rk ould be re of the school 
FOO Sy has bei limited to tW? yak er reainly one 
xciti vicariously in this experienc? hich nisin tactice 
a g dificult and yet P rding of ° pik 
EEA secondary S¢ ools today: ne GeO" ge 
Consiq, content with this program” an for 
A EBA general orientation program „d. Such @ pr 
siea eum ene may hind it; (2) the 
reign. our foreign policy 3? Jed by students (3) what meas- 
Ures policies of the countries t se rove such roblems as 
ain have taken in £ unite tatus oF migrant workers, and racial 
management, relations: the s ture arb nd music of the countries 
ing of the jiteratut® í ne “average erican” whom 
pderstae ple abroad erage still in its initial 


aR 
g 


cl 


lo 


5 in existence 


tensi 

sions: 

© be ns; (4) something 
tlds visited; and (5) 4? u 

nts will have to in rpret t° 
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stages, such a program is worth watching as a pioneer venture of a E 
; stering international underst ing. 
ary school in fo 5 “nging -school 


There are many city-wide, state, and regional conferences for high hese 
students to which representatives should be sent by schools. Some or 
occur during the summer and many of them during the school year. a- 

For high-school students concerned with national issues and in 
tional affairs the American Friends Service Committee sponsors and pee 
ten or more seminars each year in Washington, D. C.—and at the yee 

Nations in New York on the general subject of “Our Government n- 
World mae hie 1947 about 1,800 students from public and inde 
dent schools have taken part in the program. Participants are acah is 
sion ! 

ential part of ; 

an ess P these programs, groups are limited to between t 
five and thirty persons, They are held on h 
Sheet of the UN After Ten Tnt 


Participants discuss these issu 


ers of the secretariat and missions to the UN 1” dis 
Pt free for reviews of the day’s meetings A atio” 
y the participants. Once each year a combit 


seminar is planned fo W ¢ S J 
r bo loca 
th ashington and New York C y le i 
dents from the West coast can combine exper iences in Jua ol 
experiences in the field of inte : ucation Op 
mMational ed 


Sponsorship of ie wed twenty-three high schools take part "1y 
i : Shug : 
ated ayy pools of the a renia Hillyer Cones egal ye 
, ea i 3 
; c aclegation representing a country. These nations i yo 
Preparation fo. theonference and a theme is selected for that Y° and 
usually contact the E ena do a great deal of re? 1 o uN 
Of 
- Ont 
those of the Genera] i c day of the Assembly, procedures are $ ie 
of the agenda, In Co ea of the UN, with discussions O” ‘ Caps 
E there are four separate forum < 
Operating on about the same patter”: 
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HOW CAN 
ducation and professional organiza- 
rvice to their schools and to others 
and circulating them widely. In 


e shared and more and better 


them 
tions ited and city departments ofe 
yi Preparing kinds could perform a se 
way ; g briefs of similar projects 
educatic, ideas and experiences can b n 

on for international understanding fostered through this one as- 


Pect 

of i one, 

school-wide programs—co-curriculat activities. 
hasis in this chapter Or experiences, 


Th 

ere 

evic has been a great deal of emp’ r ae 

that th €s, on promising practices. he authors would like to emp asize 

S atlin ese are not ends in themselves; they are merely means t° ends 

Ways ay in the introductory chapter of this volume. ash are sugges 3 

“ommu helping young people to take their places effectively 10 cal 

Pating ao their nation, and the internation’ Res maniey i Persons 

în the emda members, concerned about 
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Chapter 13 


HOW CAN THE LIBRARY PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING! 


HELEN C. SILL 


> rangers, it 

If a man be gracious and courteous to strangt i 
shows he is a citizen of the World and that his ntinen! 
is no island cut off from other lands, but a c9 


that joins to them.—Francis Bacon 


op 
uriy 
Aw neither, in the estimation of a modern principal on mine 
co-ordinator, is the library an island apart in a school where W 
ness and understanding of other peoples are intrinsic ye 
curriculum. When articles and chapters in books verifying 
Statement were sought, they were found to be very few- ne 
of reporting does not always mean lack of action, ae 
school library supervisors in twenty-nine states asking €4¢ art i Pa 
or four librarians under their supervision who had taken F iag ih 
Promoting international understanding. The school N H 


l wan? rer? j 
by the supervisors were then asked four questions: (1) HO of e 
was the ; 


} ibrary —. exP 
project initiated? (2) What services did the libri your Ai os 
What materials did you find most useful? (4) In the light to TEP jes a 
ence, what improvements would you make if you ewer ry 
Project or initiate a similar one? A verbal montage Of tyg ipra 

been pieced together to depict “A Day in a World Oriente 


seq] t 
vital “oin 

pe for ack 
evel! ee 


18 presented later in this chapter. of 

o 

Wuo INITIATES PROJECTS? ETE C0? 

of se i nee ght Was apparent that the school librarian iO og 
T eat mos but an alert individual conscious ©. jowinB ape? f 
the libran ie ty ty-tareness is shown in the f orate a h 
initiate projects ae per cent of the cases 1 wy 
ee ER S 1onal understanding. 


Th $ 
e anO A 
ac SEn p 
Helen Sill js Librari „yimantit jeti” j 

A ri f jim ulle go 

College in Connecticut. gpa Asistant Exofcssor at the Wore} pe ib 
Library Journal and hay = fey n ior the Wee, Book 

ited by Edith M, Phelphs Y» “Treasure in the Garre 
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Taste I-Who Initiates Projects? 


14 per cent 
10 per cent 
_.. 52 per cent 

_ 20 per cent 


4 per cent 


Librarian 
epee and Teacher ..--- 
PAs scar Department 
Foreign i Speech Department 

anguage Department -11t 


100 per cent 


Besid UNusuAL LIBRARY SERVICES OFFERED 

ines, a the expected services of supplying books, pa®P 

Unique 5 bibliographies, the librarians in this survey sugge 
services which they provided. These included: 


x poling recordings 

ames ng the sending of Care packages of books 

4 Ekia art work from other lands 

: Shibin crafts from other lands 

: miken arts and crafts produced by 

- Displa sing and lending children’s books j 

Bor; ying and/or selling UNICEF Christmas cards ee 
rowing books on interlibrary 1040 rom state = b 

from the Library of Congres: 


hlets, maga- 
sted many 


zZ 


students in other lands / 
in Jan, other than in English 
colleges and uni- 


versiti 
9, eni or, in some cases, 
10, Fu nsoring movies ; ie 
M1. SERRANA lists of pen-pals in other Jands for pupils ¢ 
12. Teta guest speakers from © er Jands 
i derma travelers returned from other lands 
4 fears a library owned camera A 
=: Ope; ing viewmaster machine and viewmaste™ sli 
Tating a school museum 
To THE LiBRARIAN SPEAKS ea d what they 
Mean, o derstand better what these ecial $ rey eee perience a 
helping the school, listen to ° jibrarians os ent An Anke 
Tes stud È O ma 
i pa cogna. i one librarian 
Waites bilities a peoa n n a city ae NY ae was initiated 
DOSS Lhe : orld afar: tional Christmas Tie ‘with ren 
Che Ou project calle Intern?" anguase Mab to share Ma on 
th; Ma r Library Club invited angi rogram plan s base 
aa Tese S customs were looked G ae of each national group 
boughs On te day tea AN sin grout Tiea ne 
: an oe sweetmen from ame of the count ani 
ith the n :minary libra’ esearch, 
s ion of Hanuk- 


e 
Sery, Put on 
t t 
Ro, aS i Saat and labeled Wi? frer pre ji 
shments. One yeats on the cele hi 
inal play °- made t° eel proud of i 
packgrou™ who 


ka P w 
a rot . 
e and presented an origina dent W? 
pian 
om AT? 


he > testi 
ri Ival < s 
shap Be: W of Lights. Thus eac! eE ft 
eed j e even had a few stu A 
u in the program chr reeting cards, 
brei ontest fo" Usually 2 book 
wage WAY" 


Wr.) li 
titten loriy club also sponsored ac 
nd decorated in the ign lang 


K, 
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CIAT. 7 shen 
TIONAL ASSO . a box of paints w h 
NA €, 1t was 
184 he winner, but once, 
e 
fortie 


eet- 
istmas gt 
hristm 

ve the C 

7 Je always have ions. 

talented in art. We P decoration 

the prize 1 especially ae 


n 

vening ag SE 
ar. mous. 

r which certain countries are fa li 
ttended this program.’ oen “I'd li 

Ston, reported library-sparked p aa woda + sates 

all Workshop, the theme of gel our is particip a 

The pee a ap eee them "ne 

i ee which he Contest 5 ome 

ther people, they had a Poi Day ynder 

> The worksho S very near to ee to wie o 

of the Posters stresseq the United Nations as a ee crate pi the * ist 

Standing. The Value of this Was that in al] of ou Iped to d had jon 

800d activity po; «Ut book mark contest he Phor wh orm? 

i n, for our anca We had a local firsthand an 
m a trip to the Middle East bring some 
on that part of the World,” 

In Dur am, North Carolina, ady 
Breat University nd its diversifie 
submitted the fi How; 

a 


parents and friends a 


| 
te 

Ke jader 
noo! y 


fa 
ian 
d 


-mity 
xim! i 
] libr re 
e sen 
pu E iA 
Port: kers 
Ogram during Book €ek using as pa ed Si 
Sity Students fro ngland, Ing; 
Care Packages to 
1 


o 
ear 8 1 
$ hat y a 00 
“pan, and China. oe p s 
3 , s 
ica), Selected by the eae the eine 
Pupils in ot €r countries nd invited any pupils 
Mteresteq in hayj a lto m 
i 
ne Year the cly 
cards 


5 

na . m? 

cure ist h- 

et in the library et eh e 
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i hat ideas 
not minimize the importance of print, they seemed to feel t 


ing impres- 
tangibly expressed and acted upon by students left a more lasting imp 
sion. 


=, . : wers 

The reply of one North Carolina librarian was implied in he oE Diei 
of many. She said: “We have done most of our internations ot aial 
promotion from people rather than from materials . . . Our eee with 
materials were guest speakers. We feel that we should te icioation 
churches and organizations of the city in promoting more Boe d and of 
in all fields of better understanding of friends around the ous wanes 
world relationships that will promote peace. The city and Du aniy or 
sity sponsor International Clubs that have created an oppor ted. The 
peoples of all nations here to meet and become better acquain meetings 
clubs at the University of North Carolina and Duke have jones also.” 
to which the public is invited and our club can benefit from t 


REGULAR SERVICES OFFERED BY LIBRARIANS 


‘s light 
The questions, “What services did the library offer?” and “In the 
of your experience, what improy 


e to 
ements would you make if you replies 
repeat this project?” have already been partly answered in the restion- 
quoted above. However, in analyzing all of the replies to the aes sug 
naire, a pattern for effici € seemed to emerge. Libraria schoo 
tep, teachers check on the resources of the nd b 
library to discover what material. arial 
€ secured. In this initial conference the libre s 
briefs the teacher, offers give lessons to the students on efficient Way 
using the library, and hel 
librarian should also poi 
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Students are helped in the compiling of bibliographies. Some librarians 
suggest that the library staff does or should compile the bibliographies. 
While this seems a worth-while service, a few school libraries are well 
enough staffed to have professional time available for such work. Further- 
more, as an educational experience, it would seem more desirable for 
students to be taught to make their own. In this way they would learn to 
use the Readers Guide to Periodical Literature, the Cumulative Book 
Index, the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, the International 
Index, the Vertical File Service, the Film Guide, to mention a few of the 
basic indices. 


In some schools the bibliographies compiled by one group of students 
are kept on file to be used and augmented by later groups investigating 
the same or similar topics. In this way the library will eventually acquire 
a tested list of the most useful material. In connection with this, a 
Florida librarian said: “I would make my students more aware of the 
importance of making a bibliography before beginning a new unit. We 

ave been fortunate enough to meet the needs so far, but it is possible 
for a subject to be chosen that would find our library inadequate.” 


As a standard service high-school libraries provide special shelves or 
ling cases for UN pamphlets, charts, posters, and exhibits. Much of this 
aterial is acquired free of charge. Some libraries reported that special 
“xhibits which included foreign children’s books, arts and crafts, and 
jp Ures were arranged. Book jackets and charts were displayed in the 
è rary or sent to the classroom to liven the bulletin boards there. In 
aner schools, librarians give book talks inea Dy mennen ae 
“Pecia ful i ject. Several stated that the adu i 
gre ee aaa in d those written specifically for the teenager. 
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as F eg! 
Students who live near enough to do so, visited the United Natio 


They also studied world government. In both cases the library supplied 
background reading materials. 


One New York school holds exchange conferences annually ber, 
school in Canada. Others honor pupils with old world barieron ai 
whether they were second generation or recent arrivals. Students ia 
other lands at neighboring colleges and universities are used as a 
people, their visits often being arranged by librarians. ' Some s eee 
stressed race relations as an immediate problem in the United State: 
one through which understanding of peoples elsewhere might stem. 


Several librarians mentioned outcomes of the work which were ing 
enough to be shared with other people. Some schools presented Pea ie 
at assembly, over the radio, or before Parent-Teacher groups. Bes bye 
a UN bulletin. Some held parties where foreign foods were serve “ade 
library had a Christmas party where customs of celebrating the a saan 
in other lands were demonstrated. Along with this idea was the inclu 
of an explanation of Hanukkah for non-Jewish students. ini 

One important outcome of the projects as reported by several ibr A 
in addition to better understanding of peoples, was the increased faci 
on the part of students in using a library and library resources. 


_ jcture 
To make the results of the survey more graphic, a composite pict! 
of a library “whose heart is no island” 


i „g visit 
y “wh is presented in the following " 
ka ee High School, which is optimistically located in EveryWP™ 


A DAY ina WORLD ORIENTED LIBRARY 
8: 30-8:55. The 


i wal 
Library doors are opened in Centralia High SeT 
Ousand seventh 


A representative for the 9 o'clock world history class finds a book truck 
Oks, the Movi 
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The phone rings. The principal, who is awake to the possibilities of 
developing world conscious citizens out of. his adolescent charges, an- 
nounces that a visiting university student from Iraq wants to see an 


Students not scheduled in classes enter the library whenever they need 
to use it and depart when they are finished. In this library no valuable 
staff or student time is expended checking attendance. Students who are 
Part of so vast an enterprise as the world today need to learn early. to keep 
track of themselves and not place that responsibility on adults or on 
their fellow students. And they can. 

9:00. Classes pass and the day officially begins. Two library club mem- 
bers report for duty. They go to the student work basket, pick up their 
assignments and begin promptly. If they have any questions about the 
task, they ask the assistant librarian. Today's job'is filing new UN 
Pamphlets in the special UN file which is arranged by agency; such as 

NICEF or Wuo. Any student may go to the file at any time and locate 

' own material, 

Class in French sends a representative to get the list of pen pals. 
to © girl requesting this is shown the file, and the French list is charged 
MeN (Ske List at end of chapter) Pee h 

The librarian returns with the visitor from Iraq just in time o : ow 
Ea the file and ask him to help obtain names of boys and girls from 
A Country, The visitor and the librarian agree that on. mrongh ie 

Nal Contacts can young people really learn to think of the whole w 


te i lovakian folk dance 
runs. A ene ee 
: “Tb ae cine T oe UN file where the girls are still 


S i T t } t 
m Sue ane Wa tin board display of Spanish 
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i j d. 
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Chases dicate where there are gaps W. ue 
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10:00. The assistant librarian leaves the library with piui 
reference books about which she is to talk to a social studies c a a 
morrow this same class will visit the library and try to find answ Bi 
these same reference books. By that time they will be in their Eei, 
places on the shelves. This practice period is held in the library so N 
the students will learn which book to use and where to find it. At bea 
time each student will be given a card with three questions each leac 1 E 
to a different book. As soon as he locates the answer, he will show e 
the librarian or the teacher who accompanies the class. At a subsea oa 
lesson he will learn how to make up a bibliography by writing all pi z 
graphic data on separate slips. This is preliminary to writing a long 
paper in “Underdeveloped Countries of the World.” 


11:00. The morning mail arrives. Three books which were regue 
on inter-library loan have come. They are on topics too specialized o 
high-school library to buy. Notes are sent at once to the people concer rces 
The mail also includes a package of foreign children’s books. (See E 
at end of chapter.) The Library Club will be delighted to see these- the 
library assistant does not open this package, but saves that thrill fon ne 
library club. This group raised the money -by selling tickets for £ 
and Dance Around the World, an all scliool festival, which was spons onai 
with the help of the PTA, the music department, and the physical edu 
tion department. 

The magazines which have just arrived are checked in and placed 3 
the librari y Scans them, inserts slips with instru ae 
names as hich they will be interested. A f° 


ut 
7 kes 0 
ail takes the magazines and an has 
“Cal e ces” for each person the libr 
indicated. On these slips are found blank lines for the name of the 
to be alerted, the title of the article, the name of the magazine a” 


y are completed, into t 
going mail basket to be distributed late, Snare dropped" 


; t 
By now lunch time has arrived and the librarian hurries off tO mer 

two teachers from the social Studies department the speech teacher, an 

a committee of students. Together they ares Blediin, PF series of D107, 

casts over the local radio station. The P 5 

It will stress similarities in 


card catalog, the Cumulative 
bibliographies in books and pamphlets, The Vertical File Service “p. 
list other pamphlets for which the library will send. These can ne 
tained because the librarian has set aside part of the budget for 5 
emergencies. 


i i E 
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Another student asks why they are planning a radio broadcast, when 
everybody watches television. Several agree, but are led to understand 
that a radio broadcast in their town represents real progress. Last year 
when they were working on a similar unit, the culmination was an as- 
sembly program. Perhaps later when they have achieved greater pro- 
ficiency and experience in mass media, they will be better prepared to 
Present a successful telecast. 


Meanwhile, back in the library, a discussion group from an art class 
as convened in one of the conference rooms. They are exploring possi- 
ilities of setting up an exhibit tracing the development of domestic 

architecture in their town and finding how it related to their backgrounds 
tom other lands, ` 
€presentatives arrive from an agriculture class currently holding a 
a ated discussion on the advisability and possibility of sending a plough 
Ploughs to India. (Singular or plural will depend on the funds the 
Class can raise.) They are given magazines and books dealing with 
son mic and agricultural conditions in India. They also depart with the 


o 
§ 
4 as Ae h class come 
p i ix students from a speech cla 
for one, middle of the arema Aaa Armed Forces Settle Differences 
Betwee atone He TERTA history books, current angen ate 
look ence Shelf, Filmstrip Catalog, The Educational Film Guide, i 
Over titles in the recording file. . 
i . Librar 
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book € later afternoon, the librarian and her nd to clubs asking: 
* and send out reminder slips to faculty a 
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WHAT ARE YOU DOING THIS WEEK? 
The Library is Here to Help 


Do YOU need: 


“Just before leaving, the librarian places on tables some magazines ang 
advertising matter to be clipped from 7:00 to 9:00 by a group of parents, 
teachers, and students who have volunteered to spend a work even 
building the picture and clipping file. She also brings out a cutting board 
with which one person will neatly trim the selections to be filed. She or het 
staff will assign subject headings. A student will date each item. This 1$ 
done for two reasons: (1) to show when the item was acquired, ang: 

(2) to use later in weeding. A picture or clipping that does not circulate 
Probably does not belong in the limited filing space available. 7 

In addition to the material the librarian has set out parents will pring 
, añ 


} and house organs of large comp 
such as Think i i i i Ea 
A » from the International Business Machines Corpor? d 


id, “ : tio 
aid, “Oh, yes. I'm about to fail to meren 
Sere wide-awake princi Ips to c0-0% 1 
nate a rincipal who helps 

sneer teachers and librarians,” in his role he can provide v 
play their parts in d re that the library and the rest of the sch iy 
assume responsibility in ob 8 present and future citizens who will 
are ‘islands’! € world where all men are “joined” am 


MATERIALS F 
‘OR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING RECOMMENDE? 
B 
Books—General Y LIBRARIANS 


- — Tar a a 
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avis Goede aie eee One God, the Ways We Worship Him. New York: Lothrop, Lee, and 
Shepard. 1944. 144 pp. 


Bice i ile Their Search for God, Ways of Worship in the Orient. New York: 
Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard. 1947. 160 PP- 


He Joseph. Holidays Around the World. Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 1953. 
212 pp. 

Johnson, J. E. United Nations or World Government. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 
1947. 285 pp. Reference Shelf, Vol. 19, No. 5. 

Kenworthy, Leonard S. Twelve Citizens of the World, A Book of Bibliographies. 
Garden City: Doubleday and Co. 1953. 286 PP- 

Lie, Trygve Halvdan. In the Cause of Peace: Seven Years with the’ United Nations. 
New York: Macmillan Co. 1954. 473 PP- 

Preston, Ralph Clausis. Teaching World Understanding. New York: Prentice Hall. 
1955. 207 pp. X 

Sakamaki, Shunzo, and J. A. White. Asia. St. Louis, Mo.: Webster Pùblishing Co. 
1953. 528 Pp- 

Spicer, D. G. Book of Festivals. New York: Woman’s Press. 1947, 428 PP- 

Wade, William W. U. N. Today. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1954. 211 pp. Refer- 
ence Shelf, Vol. 26, No. 4. 


Books- Reference 

Almanacs such as: World Almanac 

Atlases—Consult The Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 

Yearbooks—such as: Britannica Book of the Year 
BB Lioceapstes y 
fop ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development. noen eae 
Ea, International Understanding. Bulletin 2: Some General Boo : m E a 
naipon for International Understanding. Washington 6, D. C.: The 


4 Bulletin 3: Resources for Elementary School Teachers in Kauranen 
‘"ternational Understanding. Wa E E ns 
bn è G. Robert, and Richard S. Alm. Soci 


oial ; b Y for Secondary Schools. Washington 6, D. C.: National Council for the 
D Studies 1954, 111 P 

n i a mpiler, 4ids to World nderstanding for Elementary School Chil- 
re » Eva Fe ler 4 U: t ing fe h ; 


on iMneapolis: i ls. 1950. 46 pp- Field Services. Free 
a nee Peabody ne to Tai Division of saeta IS 
n à ak College. 1956. 3 
Kenwoe ive Learning Materials. eae id Children: Resources for Teachers 
a” The Author, Brooklyn College, eh E PE- sid Affairs. Washington, D. C.: 
lic Ag ++ -Free and Inexpensive Materia 
airs Press, klyn College, 1951. 

Ob ap e. Seas, ee Brooklyn 10: The A ti, 1952, 40 pp. and 
fay Also available Ha ce source are: Studying the U. 
oop Re UN 1953, 4 United Nations Docu- 

t, Ca ie » 44 pp. Chamberlin. How To ‘an New York: New York 

rter, 1 am ; urs 

oe sree ice, Occasional Paper, No 
åtog TES: 1952. 96 ittee on International 


x P tates, 5 : Suggestions 
8. Bay cation Association of the United oe ‘American Schools: Suge: 
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nt, 
rvisi Ti Development, 
Education Association, the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

uca! ’ 


i : National Educa- 
nd the National Council for the Social Studies. (Washington 6, D. C.: Nation 
al 
tion Association. 1948. 236 pp. 


i i : Fi terprises, 
Sources of Free and Inexpensive Educational Materials. Chicago: Field Enterp 
Inc. 1955. 192 pp. 


S ent issues. 
Readers Guide to Periodical Literature. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. Curr 


New York: 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. 6th ed. and supplements. Ne 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1952-1956) 


Vertical File Service Catalog. New York: H. W. Wilson Co. Current issues. 
PAMPHLETS—Sources 


Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 


Booklist, American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago. 


services, 972 

t al Services, 
` Embassy and Consulate Information Bureaus such as: French Cultural 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


fF mers 5 East 46th 
Foreign Policy Bulletins: Headline Series, Foreign Policy Association, 345 
Street, New York 17. 


k 3. 
Oxford Social Studies Pamphlets. Oxford Book Co., 222 4th Ave., New ae 16. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets. Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th St., New ton 25, D. © 
Superintendent of Documents, U. $. Government Printing Office, Washing 


: ia University 
United Nations publications, International Documents Service, Columbia 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 


PERIODICALS 
Annals of the American 


3937 

Academy of Political and Social Science. The Academy: 

Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 4, york 21- 
Foreign Affairs. Council on Foreign Relations, Inc., 58 East 68th Street, New treet, 
Newsweek. Weekly Publications, 


2nd S! 
Inc., Newsweek Building, Broadway and 4 
New York 36. 


york 
: = ew 
Senior Scholastic (Teacher edition.) Scholastic Corp., 33 West 42nd Street, N 


ker Avenues 
j orld Report. U. S. News Publishing Corp., 435 Par 
Dayton 1, Ohio. 

Yale Review, Yale 


University Press, 134 El 
Newspapers—state, 


m Street, New Haven 7, Conn: 


Tegional, and national, 
OTHER Sources 
Care Children’s Book Fund. Care, Inc., 660 First Avenue, New York. 
Package Libra 


pills 7 
ty of Foreign Children’s Books, 69-41 Gri 
New York, 


oton Street, Forest 
Exhibit ana P 


Ti 


P pay’ 
gram material—United States Committee for United Nations 
816 Twenty-first Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
PEN PALS mitte? 
American Association of School Librarians, International Relations E G 
Going Places? New York: Longmans, Green. Brochure giving overseas addr 
people working with children, aucatio” 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Committee on E ational 
for International Understanding. Bulletin 7, Sources of Addresses for Inter” 
Correspondence. Washington 6, D. C.: The Association. n.d., Ip. l 
AGENCIES rnation® 
Snyder, Harold E. When Peoples Speak to Peoples: An Action Guide to ied ni 
Cultural Relations for American Organizations, Institutions, and Individua a of 
ington 6, D. C.: American Council on Education. 1953, Pp. 178-198, “Ad 
Agencies.” 


Chapter 14 


HOW CAN THE PRINCIPAL PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


T. W. SMART 


To position of world leadership that the United States now holds 
makes it mandatory that the youth of this nation develop international 
understanding and competence in dealing with foreign peoples as a 
Prerequisite to the well-being of this country and the peace of the world. 

he existence of the United Nations and its affliated agencies has placed 
an emphasis on international co-operation that calls for new and addi- 
tional information on the part of our young people and for their de- 
veloping desirable attitudes and skills on co-operation. The school must 
assume its share of the responsibility for growth along these lines. The 
Present job schools in many places are doing is erratic, irregular, and 

adequate. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THE SCHOOLS 1 
Bate Schools, public and parochial, are the monn eabourt ea 
ig Sting in American life today for the dissemination of knowledge a 
Meas, School in large measure, achieved their goals of serving 
a American, Hee pao by sheer numbers of youth affected, if by 
stit Other andara the American school system is the most Ses ay 
cs, tion for d és ine desirable goals in the field of international edu- 
ation, €veloping desir g I 
look upon the 

Scho, aa elements of the American people eg Ht schol as an 
strup © an agency for social change. The concep 


Ne! É uipping the student to 
4 : ee maintaining the Siete RII T aed It is being 


X Soci Sh*t : T sie 
“Placeg 1 StY as it exists today is no longe ibility for training 


This E Oples of thi -for ob- 

Wee does not ae Ae forts toward developing the ong gr life 

pany o should be ae aa the school There exist in America 
ed to TCR 


ii : hool in Troy, Universit 
ee acher a E the Troy ma in Troy, Alabama, and the University 
ainesville, Florida ER 


Mart isa 
SOr at 
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4 eee . can do 
tions, and various youth organizations are among the E TS wale 
a great deal. Many of these agencies are already in the fiel F anne 
planned and effective programs. The school, however, has the gr 


ity can be 
opportunity; through its efforts other elements of the community 
involved. 


THE Goats 


i er 

Students in our secondary schools need to know how peoples oA set 

lands live. The average American high-school student has little hee E 

of the daily struggle for existence that is the lot of millions of a nal 
the hopes, aspirations, the concerns, and the fears of the peoples o 


or the problems that beset the changing continent of Africa. The PR. 
habits, mores, and religious beliefs of a nation are the concern oft d his- 
dent who seeks full understanding. The economic, geographic, t e de 
torical reasons for the existence of varied ways of living precede th 
velopment of desirable attitudes, 


. ng, 

o xican woman, the son of thel upo”? 
» Just emerging from infanthood into childhood, insiste strain 
drive the vehicle. After a while the * 


up 1 
n : made the boy drowsy and he curled a her 
his mother’s lap, asleep. The exican wo 
North American 


sae x man smiled knowing aed 
Ounterpart. The little fellow had wanted to eac 

but after all he was only a baby. These two gE, did not SP? 4 and 

other's language, but, in their common understanding of childr 

the mutual experiences of motherhood they had found a common J 
ee of ave for international understandin , thereto" ey 

nfo channels parallel to those of ener er Words: rý, 

may be described a, a g al education. In oth 

political struc 


friendship; and of skills in co; eR ` in obje 
Dae m: in 
thinking about world Problems, Seton: paeas and 


THE Rore OF THE PRINCIPAL 
The role of the P 


rincipal in f 
in the American seco 


ing 
S : 5 and 
Ostering international underst 

ndary sch 


the 
E ool cannot be over-estimated. Of al agh 
positions in the school System, his is Probably the most critical. TP f the 
his office, communications from the central office and the staff x and 
superintendent and staff members must be channelled to the teache™® * py 
classrooms of the school. The i 


ae ort 
mplementation of policies set f 


THE PRINCIPAL As SUPERVISOR 

One of the areas of greatest responsibility of the secondary-school 
Principal is the instructional program. In many situations the burden of 
administrative detail prevents the principal from devoting as much of his 
time and effort to the improvement of instruction as is warranted by the ; 
Importance of the responsibility. Of all the areas of his responsibility that 
of instructional leadership is most often neglected. While the pressure 
of other duties is most often given as the reason for this lack of emphasis, 
the guess has been hazarded that some principals feel insecure in the field 
£ curriculum development and retreat to office routine and building 
management for a major portion of their time. Despite the vicissitudes 
of the day and the exigencies that may arise, the principal has the 
YPportunity of concerning himself with the instructional program and of 
reo moting international understanding through the channels of the 
geUar classroom instruction in the school. In these everyday experiences 

© attitudes and interests of the teachers, aided and abetted by mhosg 2 
inte cipal and encouraged by his efforts, can best affect the growth o; 


nationa] understanding among the students. 


th 


PROGRAM 
Tue IN-SERVICE TRAINING 

ogram of the school offers perhaps the best 
ate k with his teachers in developing a 


The: f 
Ppop, weservice training p 
skills, and abilities 


Schoo) “Rity for the principal to wor 
trl Progam which will ice about us aie il ddeaily-consist-of 
e We are strivi in-servic Ask : 
Nese gtl@Pment of plans for classroom activities designed to promote 
oi nds, The prcfeatoual literature abounds wit e SA 
Prepa Ptions of activities and promising practices. T cee 
fo, €xampj? ‘he Citizenship Education Project of Col ae which may be 
ù teq (P6, contain a number of suggestions for ee È ores EAE 
ng, The Y class groups which will promote inie aaa EENT 
icatio : liography at the end of this article conta a on in schools. 
“casio describing practices being successfully Gas will point 
© Probj.” # School-wide project may be 0 hool is develop- 


IS a 3 W 
Matigp Vera] nd dramatize the program ie in various parts abethe 


“scribed later, The attitude of t 
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pressed by the manner in which he 1 


ends administrative aid and ne 
vision of the planning and the successful culmination of such school-w} 
events. 


PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION 


Joint committees of students and faculty members can frequently 
co-ordinate the many efforts within a school to promote internationa 
- understanding. The Junior Red Cross program has planned activities 
which many schools find a convenient opening for initiating interest. 
Philately, an ever-popular hobby among younger students, is another 
good beginning point, and letter writing to “pen-pals” bring actua 
people into the picture. Folk-dancing, music, art, painting, and cookery 
are fields in which common appreciations and understandings can be 
brought out. Many opportunities are offered by foreign language co 
and clubs and a major aim of such studies should be an appreciation © 
the culture and the background in which the language is set. 
_ International Relations Clubs in many high schools promote interest 
in current world problems and their study emphasizes the need for betty 


understanding and co-operation. The study of the United Nations, the 


izi a Ra A : a 
dramatizing of its organization and activities, and field trips tO inten a 
tional landmarks which may be found in all parts of the United Stè 


; SA es 
are other curricular activities which can be utilized. Ever-ready yesoure 


3 n 
e an thousands of Americans who have traveled or lived abroa® a 
of whom are eager, willing, 


ences 
o and : +. ex erien! 
with students. competent to share their €xP 
p ust have a planned pro; $ + is best 
in pre- 4 d program. This planning 15 
pe ea conferences in which he, ENOL, and 18 chers se 
A ARS ponsibility for the program and jointly set up the ow 
Me Ea Certain reiviont bilities will have to be delegat? dina 
P ility for over-all supervision, for continuity, for co-or' The 
chante ay conan evaluation of the program remains with him. od 

e continued th ua 

through scheduled meeti hroughout the year and the results eV 


. A ms ngs of groups working i . art 0 
in-service training program of a faculty rking in this area as P 


STAFF SELE 
In most situati z CTION ; 
selection of RR A principal will have a par a i 
to do something concrete sees presents an opportunity or, 
understanding. One ofthe crite 


school is an interest in internati 


iw 

z onal affairs and ization of is 
portance they must be given in building the a puen mee Oras 
to fill the needs of its students ana aes wor 


ar A he 
of the future. Every school needs Prepare them for living in t ho pavé 
lived and/or traveled abroad and whet teachers on the stall Wo 


ra o have a enuine interest 1 
of other lands. Opportunities for teachers a passe” Famnet 
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abroad, to continue friendships with students from abroad met at Ameri- 
can colleges and universities (perhaps now returned to their native lands), 
and to correspond with teachers abroad will help keep interests alive. 
Through the selection of teachers with these interests and qualifications, 
the principal can help build a staff with the experience, the interest, and 
the ability to promote actively a program aimed at better international 
understanding. t 


MAKING FUNDS AVAILABLE 

An important administrative function of the principal is seeing that 
l funds for the carrying out of an active and worth-while program in inter- 
national understanding are available. Ideally funds for curricular projects 
and activities in this area will be provided from the same sources which 
normally support other phases of the school program, but where such 
sources fail, the program is important enough to consider special ways 
and means for providing funds. Special events will sometimes bring in 
the funds needed for extra library books, magazines, expenses of speakers 
and other visitors, and the many varied incidental items of expense con- 
nected with any successful school project. Individuals or organizations 


May be willing to provide funds if approached. The principal cannot 


€scape the responsibility for seeing that the program does not suffer be- 
an seeking help from 


Cause of the lack of funds even though it may me 
Utside civic or philanthropic organizations. 


SECURING COMMUNITY SUPPORT 

y of the principal is to build support for oe 
Program of international understanding in the community. Theo 
coard which the school is striving must be cleny ongen a ra 
vi Unity as a whole and the power elements whic a aa 
the © town, or city must accept and understand ma goai eps 
best Post am to receive their support and have a €C a o aee TE 
com, wAY to gain this support is to involve repeal i ea 

‘unity in helping to set up these goals and plan P 


; eee ich 
civie © Will demand an effective program of public zeatio aia 
o£ Ia nd fraternal organizations, religious organizations, rep e 
Plannin ad management, and community agencies are broug f a 
the p ane. These lay persons and agencies can furnish real aid in p an g 

O8ram and their participation will aid materially in securing apt 
ssy E rogram as worth while and as a proper function oft i ae 
lve. S on the school by unsympathetic forces can be eue t aed 
ing at the of constructive community agencies. A clear uncer hae 

Mating hho! is tying to accomplish through a program to i“ 

Pie erst or ad without constant attent 
Co blie pe derstanding cannot be assured wit Me 
ations. This will mean working with all ele Heer 


Supp Unie r 
Pborg Y to build a program that will be acceptable and that w1 


An important responsibilit 
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SOME EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS 


Around the nation many secondary-school principals are contributing 
to the growth of international understanding through promoting strong 
programs in their schools. A few of these are described below. 

Long Beach, California 


Among the outstandin 


£ E ional 
g examples of effective programs in internation 
understandin, 


g is that of the Bancroft Junior High School of Long Benay 
California, of which Carl H. Ehrman is principal. Since the spring 4 
1946 this school, and the community of Lakewood in which it is locate , 
have sponsored a Pan American Festival of Friendship in conjunction 
with the observance of Pan American Day each spring. The ieas 
honors the good neighbor policy and develops international understan F 
ing through involving the consular representatives of all the soua 
geles, as well as many students e 
who are in the area, and studen 


j various interested public officia 
part. The Festival was suppleme: 


Latin American assembly, 


President of the consular as 


principal of Balboa High School of that 


e R E 
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“ ei born” t Gali * = z 
For ign born” a alileo High School generally means Chinese but it 
also includes a number of Latin Americans anda few Europeans The in- 
e ein 


Eray gi Chinese-American youths caused intricate problems 
mainly bee ae n eee may be noted when many of the students, 
Ben ie bak owed marked indifference to women teachers, stemming 
A eat i simple explanation that in the culture in which they had 
Poud i € i e role of the woman was not one of authority, and they 
Probleme re ace” by following the directions of women teachers! Other 
eG oy ee by these youths in a new land were economic and social. 
He, orked, some virtually as indentured servants at long hours, to ful- 
to the aie obligations to sponsors who advanced funds for their passage 
legion nited States. Problems of adjustment to new social customs were 
ae he San Francisco schools planned the special program which included 
rmal class size, a special textbook list, assignment of 


teach tion of no 
Classes noted for patience and broad-mindedness, special orientation 
Slings the development of teaching units adapted to the needs of 
al derstand. dents. The effectiveness of such measures toward international 
Bh th E as the trend at Galileo has indicated, is demonstrated 
à Smopo ita, lopment of a highly international school population with 
Ch; Pplemen n atmosphere, which has many advantages in itself. 
‘Na-born moe the work of the San Francisco schools has been the 
Acqui ave Snage Projects in which fourteen public and private social 
the Te ease witha hands to explore ways of helping these youngsters 
fan? Portunity ee aew language and customs, economic security, and 
idizeq by atribute to American life. The project was even- 
y the Columbia Foundation and assigned to San 


Neg cisco’ 

“deg - $ Internat; 

nee D dep a3 tional Institute for supervision. This provided a much- 

coe ee $ € fir : Teseairch study of immigrant problems in a large 
Pert a st six months the project gathered facts relative to more 


Cat, Ous, 

e n a s ivi 

"elation ine magers in and out of school. This activity helped 
PS of mu tual trust and confidence between the workers 
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i initiated 
d many of the young people. Other actions .and programs D aA 
Facluded help with temporary summer employment, vocational gu 


A e 
a general information program, youth conferences, a Chinese languag 
library, and a scholarship program, 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


des open discussion and is 
ommunity Agencies as a Resource for ee 
anding,” “Techniques for Teaching In BE 
d short courses on such related topics as Ko n 
, nialism, and World Trade, with students a 
r pecialists from colleges and universities ap} 

ing on the programs. 

The Minnea 
school bulleti 


other lands which may be submitte e filled 
school group in the system to the Commission. These requests Min- 
through the efforts of the International World Affairs Cente Project 
neapolis, the American Field Service, and the state-wide studies oups 
for Amity Among Nations. Another feature presents help foreig? 
‘interested in promoting international understanding throug uch wit 
~ correspondence by providing information on how to get in to 
such Correspondents, and hints on letter writin foste” 
Some specific ways in which the secondary-schoo] principal may ies 
the growth of International un 


tivit 
derstanding are illustrated by the 1 of Mie 
ett of Ramsey Junior High Schoo ont 


yi 
yity: 
o 


F 7 sS 
international travel; (3) subscribing to useful magazines and books * he 
as the Christian Science Monitor a = 
school library; (4) Providing leadership within the school for an” 
servances of such events as 


(5) calling attention fre 


| 
| 
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in international understanding. 
Shafter, California 


approach in which the role of the principal is to guide his faculty, the 
departments and individual teachers to understand that there are mini- 


critical areas is that of international problems, made more alarming by 
the implications to society of atomic energy. In the development of 
Social studies courses, teachers must do some very severe pruning to permit 
“Mportant current items to be taught. Through the problem approach 
n such areas, there is the necessity of asking questions and focusing atten- 
ton on the current situation. Then many ideas are assembled to buttress 
explain the current situation. This minimizes the chronological ap- 
ach, but permits the emphasis to be placed on the here and now, mn 
tes, Student gaining a real sense of the importance of these problems wit 
“atch into the background of the problems. 


“btos Junior High School 

Ling scontny school principal with a sues rogram, Watt A 
inte, of Aptos Junior High School, San Francisco, poi tions A Ge 
Show ational understanding has its roots in human relatic fermations! 
800g E Svents, activities, and showmanship in promoting Be the bane 
Pring? 's hollow and represents only window ane w. N aa 
Comm es of good human relations are ignored at the loca Hathanders 
y level. Mr. Watts calls our attention to the fact tha 


Pro, 


ions; t ad- 

h t the first essential for good human relations; angi ma 
ae ; : 

bg erstand, = Dove Principles are a first step in promoting ner 

eee nby S by Secondary-school principals. In this syste Me 

tevi ior stugy 8 schools where tensions and incidents indicate a 

achers and principals were involved pase: “tet 

Pee: investigating the causes o: z 

Day Bees, k in de y began by inves gating O 

tig “Stions of: loping understanding an a nace 

Pants, A Pop Provements from among the more t an ode 
“iltime Curriculum assistant was given the j 


ae he eae) ae 
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da 
i nd giving in-service seminars. At the end of a year an 
a Ta Beaks Eady entitled “Feelings and Facts” was publica 
for use in the schools of the system. A subjective evaluation of t i 
comes of the study revealed a decided lessening of racial Ce eae ata 
school incidents. The learnings of the schools in these areas filtere 


EE EA È n , nt in 
the community, contributing significantly to city-wide improveme 
human and group relations. 


Other specific suggestions for action are suggested in such pen 
at Aptos Junior High School as the participation in organizing C0 Red 
and money drives for the Save the Children Federation; the Junior a 
Cross plans for exchange of albums, boxes, and music recordings; 


a 
the sponsoring of a student-leader group visit to Japan, followed by 
return visit from Japanese students. 


: he 
The following statement by Mr. Long brings out the importance of t 
principal's role: 


ver 

Since the principal of a secondary school is the key person in any change oh imp be 
ments that are to take place in his school, he must be an interested participant tus £0 
initial studies, and his presence at institutes, seminars, and workshops gives ue 
the program. It is the principal who must encourage the hesitant teacher sp d means 
first steps in his sociometric study of his classes and in introducing ways 2 
designed to improve human relations and a real feeling for the people of othe ofS 
++. the principal who is concerned with functional learning in the changi”g A 
attitudes and the development or real understanding will take a realistic ® t the pasic 
the problem of promoting international understanding by making certain 
skills of human relationships are first learned. 


Seattle, Washington 


„n is that 
One of the outstanding teacher exchange programs in the nations ‘guid 
which has been developed in the Seattle Public Schools under t icu 
ance of W. Virgil Smith, assistant superintendent in charge of curt cha ge 
and instruction. In recent years Seattle has been visited by R er 

teachers from India, Australia, Scotland, England, and South AD, thes? 
countries, as well as from other sections of the United States. while oint 
teachers come from widely divergent places and represent differing P yit 
of view and educational philosophy, they bring about real contacts en 
actual individual personalities from other countries, thus helping 8 asd 
develop understanding of foreign peoples, skills in dealing with them p eit 
attitudes of liking and respect for those whose customs differ frome our 
own. The following Paragraphs, quoted from Signposts, the Seat ne Oo 
riculum bulletin, and written by Chester D. Babcock, director of t a 
partment, bring ou i i 


t some of the values of the teacher exchange P"? p DE 

We all gain by the teacher exch 
teaching corps in the buildin 
opportunity to learn from th thand. Others get to meet them, though š pul 
an meetings and at echool fimctione They, too, piste from the exchange of a ae p 
most of all, the exchange arrangement is profitable for the children who h ‘ rali” 
privilege of being members of the visiting teacher's classes, England, scotland, 
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India, The Netherlands, and distant cities of our own 
names on the map. They become the homes of People, 
unlike themselyes, 80 to school and learn as th 
that—they even know a teacher from there. 


country cease to be just place 
places where boys and girls, not 
ey are learning, They are certain of 


with the People of the world becoming ever 
communication and transportation, the de- 


THE CHALLENGE 


The secondary-school principal, in his unique position in the school 
System, is faced with the challenge of concrete action to bring bont a 
better understanding among the students of his school of the Peop es o 
Other lands, and thus promoting a better world. It isa aa ous m : 

here are many blocks to progress, and we are dealing we autelble 
qualities and in quantities that cannot be easily peace aht n 
exist that are in opposition to the goals set fort! ' a a epee 

atriers of language and of class structure, those o ae ie Been oe 
ture, Geography and climate have their effect on the Spe ors. 

avior of people. More than half the people of the ie BT ee 
Write; at least a third are underfed an ae E eee 

fat lack of sensitivity to the problems a 

“ples. There also exit in the world today great and pono orses 
siotking against the aims to which we have dedicated ourselves. pee 
se the world into opposing camps, with the free bape sc nee 
on “nd the forces of totalitarianism on the other, be a i oie 
Yet ig a take generations to close. ee ae nae ECs 
the vinget as a tremendous challenge a fs ES erity With liberty and 
Jüstice f n of the ages—a world at peace and in prosperity, 

Or all, 
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Chapter 15 


HOW CAN THE SUPERVISOR PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


Harry Barp 


1M A greater degree than holds true for any other area of content in 
the secondary-school program, education for international understanding 
Tequires that we look profoundly at the foundations for good curriculum 
development. In this area, both the appropriateness of the subject and the 
nature of the program must be decided on by good curriculum practices 
as well as by the exigencies of the moment. For example, in too many 
Cases a unit on Latin America has been introduced into a social studies 
Program in order to pacify a vocal group of citizens who think more 
Should be done about international understanding. It may well happen 
that this addition is accompanied by a deletion of a unit on Asia or the 
Nited Nations in order to appease another community group that 
Presses for more attention to our American heritage. 
ae a result of such pressures and expediencies, mpte plement 
h um revision takes place in the field of internationa understan ing 
i in almost any other content area. This is napa $i 
Scien Um workers reflect the paradox of our total ae] a s TEE 
aa ce and technology have made the world seem smaller : piped 
broaq od we in the curriculum field desire to reflect He ae T 
More wad understanding. Yet, at the very same time, aE a 
Clear more divided, and the reality of this situation n anaes 
‘Omer; ec nents. Consequently, those qir ane responsi 
Pn z flit from hope to fear, from despair to Po yanm. Br: 
tates E a nere is not to eliminate the dichotomy of a papai Un 
an Solve EG strong national defenses and a nation that see a 
Pre Pils maational probléms through co-operative meee alts 
voy OUurselye, be aware that our times demand that we be pe 
t ves nationally, though we seek co-operative intern 
€r, the plea is that what we teach, and how, should be 
the ba P. f : iculum development rather 
€ headline sic foundations of curricu 
S of the sky. 


cur- 


} is Di cas imore, Mary- 
ic Schools, “tO OE Secondary Instructional Services in the Baltimore, y 
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LEARNING Is ACTIVE, SHOULD BE MEANINGFUL AND RESULT IN 
IMPROVED BEHAVIOR 


Children learn facts as they use them. If a unit on international re 
tions is dull'or its content too difficult, there will be little learning, Brae id 
there be much rote memorization. Active learning involves re Ene 
worth-while ways. These activities may stimulate reading a book, p 
ning a program, arranging for a speaker, or writing a report. ; A 

Moreover, content must be meaningful to have impact. To Deb Tae 
it must be meaningful in terms of understanding. Too often subj 2 
such as the world bank, are introduced to students long before the E 
sary economic concepts have been acquired. Maturity is a signi S 
factor in attaining meaning. In education for international underst 


; EAT DMR litical 
ing, for example, some concepts, involving intricate chronology or pO 
understandings, require an advanced maturity. 


Content must also be meaningful in terms of pupils sharing ne 
planning, initiating, and fulfillment of experiences. In a study Oe only 
national understanding, such co-operative ventures are critical; Bean for 
thus do the students understand the need for using the resources ofa" 
compromising differences, and for conciliating disputes. 


cur- 
Finally, learning should result in improved behavior. Here on 
riculum worker must search his own beliefs deeply; for, if he logi 
learning as mental discipline rather than changed conduct, (ps emoriza- 
tion for international understanding will consist merely of thé coxa con- 
tion of the names of national leaders or the places of internat 


: 4 : e upp 
ferences. In international understanding, behavioral changes a 
most; for only as they 


take place in terms of knowledge, skills, 2 ne city 
tudes is there real learning. Below is an illustration of how A an 
school system has introduced, with the help of a community 38° 
experience program in international understanding. 


The Baltimore United Nations Youth Program 


sth the 
Since 1946 the Baltimore City Public Schools has co-operated tae h 
United Nations Association of Maryland in sponsoring youth un sen 
The adult advisory committee is made up of lay persons, and repr a of 
tives from the Catholic and public schools, including the supervise” ur 
the social studies 


and English. It is headed by the public schoo! 
riculum director. 


ted 
: nite 
All of the eleven public senior high schools in the city have vi uth 
Nations Youth 


o 
-O1 groups, with a total membership of over 3,000. The Y nly 
groups stimulate interest in international understanding, sponsor ma 
meetings, and hold two annual city-wide youth conferences. $, giv! 
school the UNY unit helps to make classroom teaching more mean? 
by arranging for students and adults from foreign lands to talk tO e 
during their study o 


f international understanding. The UNY $ 
clubs also arrange assembly pro 


, Programs on special days, such as 
Nations Day and Inter-American Day, 
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The City-Wide United Nations Youth Council is made up of represen- 
tatives from the various UNY public school clubs, as well as delegates from 
the Catholic and private schools having such groups. The Council has 
sponsored city-wide United Nations Youth Rallies since 1947, On some 


bers of the UN Association of Maryland and forty-five co-operating local 
agencies to sponsor an international exposition which featured the prod- 
ucts and contributions of each member nation of the UN. At this time, 
the various school units selected different nations to study in terms of 
culture, history, and geography. Many of the students acted as guides at 
the various booths and some of them performed native dances during the 


In recent years the city-wide United Nations Youth Council has spon- 
sored regional discussion meetings attended by representatives from the 
public, Catholic, and private schools in various parts of the city. Each 
year the theme differs, but the plan in general is to have see in world 
Aistory and American history study the topics in class some weeks previous 
:O the conferences and then to have representatives from each school 

re i heir classmates at these regional meetings. Below 
Present the views of t 
are excerpts from the 1955 Conference data: 

1955 UNY Meetings “TOWARD A BETTER WORLD” ' 
Guide Sheet for Students Attending Meetings in Celebration of the Tenth Anniversary 
of the United Nations, October 24, 1955—Baltimore, Maryland y 

Meetings marking the celebration of United Nations Day have oa panned z 
3econdar: -school ils in the Baltimore area. At each of these meetings, 

b AER ee October 24, from 9:00 to 11:30 A.M., 
manches of the Enoch Pratt Library on Monay Its Achievements, Problems, and 

an i t ited Nations: > pe 

aM pons wilt talic gn Sas BE ill deal with the issues stated on this guide 

Pes, Group discussions will follow and w: 


Sheet 
i S ity-wide meetings are urged to 
Students who are selected as representatives to the ae VE prior to the 
t One or more of these issues for careful study Mes Ticis of the structure 
ate also include 
ofr, the Observance. School study should hievements. A thorough knowl- 


a jor acl 
nited Nations and of its basic aims and majo 


five major j ing it today. hasis be 
ting it today that emphasis 
The Planning Chine i oid Nations Youth ae real in the daily 
į : be ma F 
lives ae Ways by which the United Nations ak tee that thoughtful consideration 
be Riven ne People. It is the desire of this E participation may take place 
to the Ji : so that ac 
he isted issues and problems 
Bro) A 
An evaj © Meetings on October 24. j xt year’s observance will 
be aluati estions for next y! ; : 
Welco, on of this year’s program and sugg ident of your school’s United 
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Five Issues to be Discussed a 

1. Issue: How can the United Nations help improve social and cultural relationship: 
3 among people? y i ; S 

2. Issue: How can the United Nations help all nations achieve economic security 


A a ate s 
3. Issue: How can the United Nations help colonial territories make progress toward 
self-government? 


4. Issue: How can the United Nations promote and spread scientific and technological 
I advancements that raise the standards of living? ` 


How can the United Nations be made more effectiv 


z . in- 
5. Issue: e in securing and mat 
taining peace? 


4 > e 
One of the important concomitants of these youth city-wide meetings has been th 


way in which it has brought together students from the various public schools as well 
as those from the Catholic and private schools. Before desegregation, in 1954, nS 
meetings represented one of the few avenues by which students from white and Neg" 
schools could meet and work together. Students soon realized that if Americans arg 
to understand people of other lands, they must first start understanding people 4 


on in Balti- 
home. There is no doubt that these contacts paved the way for desegregation in Ba 
more’s schools. Moreover, thi 


ey have created better understanding among the ba 
school boys and girls from the public, Catholic, and private schools. A good dea her 
inter-school system exchanges take place and students thus get to know each me 
better and recognize the problems and values in cultural exchanges at the internatio 
level. 
All Curriculum Forc 


5 ive cur- 
y) es Unite to Promote Learning. An effectue 
riculum pro 


ogram employs workable group planning. The layman, pup 
teacher, principal, and curriculum director all share in identifyin& 


5 5 4 J 
and planning educational programs. Group decision is particula” 7 
portant in dealing 


with international understanding. For exa™P K 
controversial issues play such an important role in this field, the” ation 
be group standards for the selection of materials. Here is an illust” ‘ 
of the outgrowth of group decision on an important issue in t's 


SUGGESTED CRITERIA FOR SELECTION OF MATERIALS oR UNITS IN 
THE FIELD oF INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING con” 
1. The content should emphasize the broad, persistent problems as well as ns 
temporary scene, 
2. The conce 


jnterest 
Ear e selected in ter indivi ifferences in 1 
and abilities among students. ms of the individual di 


6. The content should not violate 


5 } ture 
Propricties of an ethnic, religious, or racial na 
Some Citizenshi 


ree 

oe a etb 

ustrati quiring co-operative planning are these ©. ct 
sees A ro} 

described in the packet dist ted by the Citizenship Education P 

University: ity 

1, Providing ‘Translations for Non-English Speaking Members of the Commu” ake 

Students, working with community agenci i ranslators, 

$ .) agencies and foreign language t 
translations of tax forms, local ordinances, and other data. 


CURRICULUM DESIGN WILL AFFECT THE NATURE OF THE PROGRAM 
The pattern or framework used in selecting, planning, and carrying 
Cut educational experiences will be effected by the design. This is 
‘specially true in the field of international understanding. For example, 
if the design is so strictly subject matter centered that students are not 
per mitted to take field trips outside the history period, then many oppor- 
nities are lost in becoming acquainted with the culture of other 
eaebles. Curriculum workers should be cognizant of the design of the 
Iculum with which they will be working so that they may use it most 
€ctively, 
or ae curriculum design, whether it be subject centered, broad fields, 
tio; eS curriculum, offers possibilities for a strong program in interna- 
Various o derstanding. (Other chapters in this publication deal with the 
entere p abjects and their contributions to the field.) Where the subject- 
Onsibili “sign is in use, the general curriculum worker has special re- 
Ecograpp SS toward tying together the contributions made by history, 
u Wheto: Eslish, and the other disciplines. 
ye Q teacher not there is a curriculum worker, a general committee e 
star © broaq pn omn the various subject fields might help to Fora 
Phi ding, Jectives and practices in the field of international under- 
aq Or example, the Open-Mindedness Study Committee in 


v elphi e 
putes” cae forth broad procedures dealing with “building desirable 
More ed its p o8 Critically,” and “creating good climate.” In 1951 it 


Senin? COmmit nS in the booklet Toward the Open Mind. In Balti- 

dg the Many ae made up of teachers from all grade levels. and repre- 

5 J€ct fields at the secondary-level, spent three years study- 

mace T oop national understanding and published its findings 

akes he bao let called International Problems and Their Impor- 
Beneray vit Calls attention to the problems of world security an 


o s 2 i 
™mendations for teachers of the different subjects. 
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Teachers have found this booklet valuable in writing their own learning 
units. 


The Worcester County (Maryland) Core Curriculum Units ro A 
The core program with its long block of time and its emphasis on integration o! RSA 
tent offers unusual opportunities for fulfillment of classroom activities, field trips, 
other experience programs dealin; 
County (Maryland) school 
standing into the junior h 
“Our Shrinking World.” 
Office point up the influ 
making America close 


is 
8: (1) to develop in pupils the understanding that all a 

strange in other cultures is Not, of necessity, queer; and (2) to develop an awaren 
the cultural inter-depend, uage 
Since core classes in y bring together the social studies and EE, 
and other activities made up of historical, geoBTAP pills 
erial is rich in integrating experiences. More oau this 

are used to give richer meanings and expressions 


M 
IN-SERVICE Procrams Horn GREATEST PROMISE FOR CURRICULU 
DEVELOPMENT 


mus 
or international understanding) © nding 
€ an inherent belief that all teachers can grow in their under o help 
The curriculum worker will find the in-service program one this 
more experienced teachers feel adequate toward new progran js, like 
field. The content in international understanding changes. SY b ones 
Yalta, Guadalcanal, and Seoul, of yesterday disappear, wit e class 
Causing concern among teachers who feel that the pressures © 
room have k 


À ten shy away from dealin 
with dynamite,” while experi 


‘wa! 
ws 
easy * 
ten makes them take the standin 
n ces to international under: ogni? 
ureaus in different parts of the country have rec d 
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Excerpts from descriptive literature indicate the nature of the eight sessions. Each 
session had time set aside for lectures by members of the staffs of the nearby colleges 
and universities, as well as presentations by foreign students or foreign born anak 
tors at Johns Hopkins and other schools. On some occasions, the lecturers were from 
the U. S. Department of State and the United Nations Secretariat office. Small group 
discussions followed each lecture and dealt with the content as well as implications for 
the classroom. Individual participants were required to read publications in a basic 
packet provided by the United Nations Association of Maryland. Each teacher who 
took the workshop for salary increment credit was required to prepare a paper, project, 


or unit related to his classroom assignment. 


Excerpts from Descriptive Literature on the Baltimore Workshop 


I. Purpose 
The purpose of the Workshop is to acquaint teachers with the contributions which 
the United Nations and its allied agencies are making toward solving the problems of 
World Security, as well as those related to human welfare. The Workshop will also deal 
ems and the failures of the United Nations, as well as its successes. 


With the probl o J UCC 
thorities in the area of international relations will present their ideas. 


Outstanding au e y : 
© approach will be in terms of services of the United Nations rather than an in- 


volved discussion of structure and organization. Thus, there will not be a need for any 
ackground prerequisites in the area. 3 i 
Some attention is to be given to teaching materials and procedures in the area of 
Sducation for international understanding. Participants will be acquainted with audio- 
“uals and readings which would be applicable at different grade levels. 


n. The PROGRAM 


arch 8th—First Session: From a Cave to a Glass House. The Evolution and 


Organi 
Nization £ P e 
2, of the United Nations y PET 
l: Gemarch 15th—Second Session: Keeping The Peace. The Problem of Security, 


è: Weateh 22nd—Third Session: Arms and the Atom. The Problem of Security, Part 
4. 4 Pons and Atomic Energy Control bes and White Wigs. The Creation and 


s A ` 
^ ministran eno Fourth Session: Black Ro 
* Apr; ON of Law Í fare: 
Protection 19th—Fifth Session: No Man Is an Island. Problems of Human Welfar 


WG: n an evelo; sui l : 
i ri velopment of the Individua : Colonial- 
a Teus oth- Sixth Session: Toward Freedom, Problems of Human Welfare: Coloni 


7. p tsteeshin. 
` Ma P: Self-Determination r ; : 
Cong Y 3td—Seventh Session: Enough for All? Problems of Human Welfare: Sharing 


echnical Skill 3 
l0th_p: ills teal 
ty ana nee Eighth Session: Forei Policy and the Forward Look. The Unite 
u s e Un 5 ign 
l ACE D Pro ations i 
2, 4 teac in JECTS 
tent A Broup © Unit for ap i loped. 
i Propriate grade levels may be develop p y ‘ 
the alyePraisal of the apa nieas of the placement of United Nations con 


Prey N 

Cry $ s à 
Yari a t lemn iting teaching material on the United Nations in the courses 
Th Ous St of tary, junior high school, and senior high school. Miian 


Cse i or an mstrips fil A i he United 
tem, 7 One 11.28, and recordings for teaching the Ur de. 
MS muse eC2001 level or a list of petal audio-visual materials may be ma 


Rotated and reference made to level of use. 


> 
EEPE E Oe 7 
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A 2 j one 
notated list of book and pamphlet material for use with pupils at any 
ut >. 
ane carious school levels may be compiled. 


i i ions for 
An annotated list of free and inexpensive materials on the United Natio! 
5. An 
various school levels may be made. 


kK f a United Nations 
j be planned to deepen and extend knowledge o! eed 
Bas bia or dvision. Work of this nature may be done for any specia! 


$ . ion or 
agency of the United Nations also. Such a project might develop factual informatio 
be concerned with evaluation and suggestions for change. 


. r ENT 
EVALUATION Is A SIGNIFICANT PROCESS IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPM 


In continual evaluation lies the hope for effective programs in mena 

tional understanding. The supervisor and curriculum worker have ov helt 

“responsibilities toward helping the staff develop skill in evaluating oa 
own teaching processes and in aiding students to appraise their gr 


Some Suggested Issues To Be Considered 
The curriculum mi 


in this area 
ght help the group planning a program in this a 
to formulate and ans 


wer questions of this kind: 
+ Doall members understand clear! 
2. Do we have a well-established plai 
8. Are our changes based on evaluative evidence? sad Rena 
4. Do we have a clear-cut plan for action with wide-spread participatio: 
5. Is the program giving recognition to the design of the curriculum? 

6 


. Are slow learners able to profit in terms o! 
ings? 


seek? 
Y the long-term and immediate goals they 
n of action? 


understand- 


dable? 
We are moving clear and understa” 

9. Is there community support for the program? 

ing vitally affected by the program? 

11. Are pupils indicating 


ciations? 
growth in understandings, skills, and apP*¢ 


uld be the 
ant of all in the evaluative process at schools 4° 
concern for fulfillment of the goals of education. True, th could oF 
i ciety. Even if they wanted to, they c 
litical treaties, economic barriers, a"qucation n 
ct the reconstructionist philosophy ofe aN 
t to perennialist approach that the “fifty Br em! 
will give one an international view of mankind. Nor is it to 


the 
i ; itals and 

at teaching the names of rivers and PrN toward 
ties and agreements will change attitu ert 
iculum 


$ ing as EXP at 
must be concerned with learning iat þa 

aluative Program will need to look foremos 

curred in te: 


; low’ 
tms of the learner’s views toward fe 
nce of responsibilities to humankind. 


changes have oc 
and his accepta: 
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g in Ameri- 


_ 


Chapter 16 


HOW CAN THE GUIDANCE WORKER PROMOTE 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


RUTH STRANG 


Iping 
Gretna: has been defined most recently as “a process of help 


their 
individuals, through their own efforts, to discover and aee In 
potentialities both for personal happiness and social usefu end result; 
this definition, guidance is presented as a process, not as od of solving 
it is concerned with helping each individual acquire a metho 


than 
i 3 J Be ices rather © 
his own problems and making his own decisions and choices lar decision. 
with merely solving a particular problem or making a particu 


CLARIFICATION oF Concepts 
With reference to inte 


id- 
that the gut 

tational relations, this means 

ance worker is concerned 


will not ty 
with how understanding Brow eon. Decision i 
to pressure students into following a certain course of ae this respons 

the individual's Tesponsibility; no one has a right to t@ j 
bility away from him, student i 
cultura 


on for thé 


3 d social usetU" py 
s for personal happiness and s are sy”? dle 
ver, that education and guidance oil mid 
circles; there is a comm 
unique to each. 


Robert Kin 


6: 
196! od 
atio jish" 
z Hall and Joseph A Lauw editors. The Year Book of Educa pub 
Guidance and Counseling, bole, EP erys, za me, Ltd. (Als 
by Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: Won piusre, London: Evans Brothers, 


as been hologist, research worker, and author. SiN’ men: 
Sychologist, ker, an 
she has been Editor of the Jou pey st, resear or 


0 
of phe 
rnal of the National Association of Bee Tow in ce 
Among her Professional and academic honors she has been made a E z gva” 
American Psychological Association and in vir, American Academy for t 
ment of Science. 
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For example, group discussion of international relations fuses teachin 
and guidance. The teacher's aim is to help the group acquire a better 


cultures—and with classroom methods of helping students to share these 
understandings. 
THE GUIDANCE WORKER AS A PERSON 
Attitudes are caught. Whether working with a group or counseling 
Individuals, the guidance worker is sharing his standards, values, and 
feelings about people. He is never really neutral; his own convictions are 
communicated. ; s,s 
he most important part of the guidance worker's preparation is the 
development of his own personality, moral values, and understanding 
Of the ethics of helping others. If he is to be effective in promoting inter- 
National understanding, he must first acquire this understanding himself. 
€ must have values worth conveying to the counselee, values such as self-. 
partrol, kindness, generosity, and sympathy for all mankind. The skills 
stn cIUires should help him to relate himself more warmly and con- 
uctively to other persons and to provide conditions in which they can 
E z e 
toward the realization of their most acceptable self. B 
ee area of international understanding, the guidance worker wi 
Do,» 2k himself such questions as these: 
g2 I ssla Senuine respect for and acceptance of people from different countries? , 
ind of n certain deep-seated prejudices that I have not yet overcome toward certain 
eo ; : : Pe 
Why doy te ©—rich People, poor people, people of certain nationalities, etc.? 
at respon, as I do about them? j A 
q assume) sibility for the welfare of other peoples do I think the United Sta 
Wa Conus. 
y nvin FE 
i Wh, ideq an that each nation should develop its unique culture in its own best 
"Ne ae ane Not interfere with similar development in other nations? 3 
dor tonal Telations toward persons who do not agree with my point of view towar 
l 
as . ; 
P med at, ch as Possible about other peoples and their ways of life? 
Scie hewn Problems and issues that divide peoples? mee 
: uti ne of hete ity i irs—each nation having so 
D, Rug, È 10n to make? Togeneity in world affairs 
ari 3 
im Conceptions of Guidance,” The Year Book of Education, op. city 
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Do I believe that co-operative efforts to solve disputes among nations are the only 
hope for lasting peace? 


Do I have faith in education as a means of achieving international understanding 
and world peace? 


Am I convinced that learning to co-operate in solv: 


ing problems in the local com- 
munity and school is basic to solving international probl 


ems? 


gh he cannot be neutral neither will he be coercive, 


even in subtle ways; he will not try to force the students to accept his 
beliefs and convictions. 


€nts presented representatives 
ir own cultures, ideals, and were 
overflowing. As the students 
a teacher oy irl say enthusiastically, “Wasn't that WO 
e all are.” ies, EDS 
ymously by students in social paara s 
afford teachers a d ng home-room or group guidance P hia 
the students ar oe counselors a penetr ating glimpse of the ways 10 
N oS perceiving the world in which they are growing Ei i 
which I am grows SW the world today” or “My idea of the WO" yite 
freely, frankly, and thovehis suggested. The students are asked to Wj 


5 
3 tf F me 
opportunity to write their gion the subject. Usually they welco’ of 


nderful! 


or duri 
unselor: 


ne 
S7 a re 
nditions and international at 


itude © 
to despair, from the att Ai aty 


things through students’ eyes, quotations? from student papers represent- 


in international understanding, would undoubtedly yield different replies. 
But even within this single sampling almost all Kinds of responses were 
represented, 
ATTITUDES TOWARD PEOPLE OF OTHER COUNTRIES AND U. S. 
RESPONSIBILITY TO THEM 

Many students thought primarily of “the world” as their own local 
community and were concerned about school problems and teenage 
crimes. They wrote more frequently about their immediate concerns than 
about international problems. The counselor should recognize this ten- 


ness for the kind of counseling which involves international understand- 
ing, 
he Students recognized the poverty prevalent in other countries, 
pnd the differences between their standards of living and ours. They most 
requently mentioned shortages of food; some suggested that we share our 
“Urpluses with people of other countries. Others expressed appreciation 
«n America as “the land of the free.” As one sixteen-year-old girl said, 
To me, America means the place where I can worship as I please, go 
Where I want to go, and -do anything that’s sensible. This is very im- 
nertane to me when I realize what people in other countries must go 

Cush,” 

ke Counselor, in the course of an intimate interview, would eee 
the stand More about the meaning of statements of this oe a 
Whe pudent was merely repeating ideas heard at home z in sera a 
Other €T his remarks were based on factual knowledge of condi e 
Own a OUntries and on an accurate and sensitive interpretation o: 

Oce Per iences, 
Dre siggonally a student has Tennyson’s vision of a par 
Olds. ce £N-Year-old boy in the tenth grade expressed the idea o a 
iting fo, mi Could make all ‘the countries combine into one mee E 
8 Er People the best things and not thinking of wars or fig 
Ww. Uch Stat o be Prosperous,” ; 4 He 
sit Might be used as the basis for a class discussion 4 ie 
ex. Viden 2€ ideal with the actual, and search the ARIONE 
Namie SS of success or failure under somewhat similar oe 
SS wou "E Student reported that his father had said that ae aie 

bali ail because the Articles of Confederation had failed. 


PUNctuag: 
atio, 
Psang Wording are unchanged. 


ec. 
pats [D 
AL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCI 

ION. 
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i ions— s for the 
c tuations—to seek the reason: 
challenged the lass to study both sl k 
failure of the Articles of Confederation, and to gqusnon whether a same 
might be operating in connection with the United Nations. 
factors 


. . ” They 
Quite a few students believed that “charity begins at home. 


right 
expressed this idea in various ways: “The taxes we pay should be rig! 
in our own hands, used to hel 


in our 
P fight disease and help needy people in © 
own country. Instead, we send mone 


y and food to foreign countries, 
when we need it more in our own country first.” acide wien! 
Many such statements sound like reflections of an adult poin conflict 
If they are, the counselor should recognize the danger of cage dent. 
in the home by imposing a different point of view upon t ist in an 
This does not mean that the student should be encouraged to ee nt of 
unsound point of view, but rather that he should learn to tact to. matters 
different opinions and to arrive at his own decisions by thinking 
through, 


-fide facts 
One need clearly revealed in these compositions was for bona-fi 
and for critical thinking on the 


ned, 

basis of facts. Since guidance, a ay 

is a process, it is part of the counselor’s role to help students ia ically. - 

or in groups to develop their powers to think clearly and log 
Scattered amon 


a any 

r: 

least, that possibility should be exp!° 

counselor who worked with these students as individuals pou" 
The boys in this study were very 

of them i 


ci ne 
“grade boy in the 8°" oa 
ni 
soon destroy the earth with all these yan ei over the 
en, and Cobalt Bombs that they are dropping 


; eep oUF Fa 
We could keep out of it ae tat be 

2 l the countries that are involved. I believe 
quicker way to world Peace. 


1 couts? 
nera t 
oy in the ninth grade of the ge ople 8 
€ bitter: “I'd like to know what peOP ny 


thei! 


een-year-old h 
t was still mor 
fighting and 


took a tone tha 


: ink it is 


Stupid for people to be fighting wars W A 
have enough trouble right here in the U. S. A” jon Ot 

From reading some of these compositions one gets the impres” cio 
the writers are emotional}. disturbed. However, they may 5 
reflecting the emotional di 


ing |. 
their parents. By ey of ae 
ther P 


of accepting Opinions without examining them Critically, a 

fear of the demands which war may make upon one, or a a 
sidered conviction concerning its futility and horror, Obvious] at 
s conclusion would depend upon the meaning which ae 


A unique statement by a fifteen-year-old boy in the tenth grade of the 
general course vividly illustrates the wide gap that often exists between 
the student’s and the counselor's or teacher's Point of view. This boy 
expressed extreme points of view in his composition: 

The world is in a bad shape and the U. N. is not helping matters. Not that it doesn’t 
mean well, but it is standing in the way of Christ .... The U. N. has failed completely 
and has brought more trouble than good . . . Geneva talks failed also. The Bible says, 
“Nation will fight against nation and Kingdom against Kingdom.” . . . World War I 
Was seven times greater than all wars before it. World War II was four times greater 
than World War I . . .. The world is coming to an end and there is nothing you or I 
can do about it. God is fed up with us. 


Obviously a counselor could make no progress with his boy until he 
he knew how he was thinking and feeling, and was prepared to start where 
he was, The counselor would have to try to understand the origins of the 

Oy’s ideas—the family relations involved, the community attitudes, the 
boy's Personal dissatisfaction with life, the type of religious instruction he 
received, 

T ese detailed quotations have been included as the best way of con- 

ying an impression of (1) the individuality of the points of view ex- 
pressed by high-school students, (2) the intensity of ae of ner re- 
Rases, (3 iali hers, and (4) the keen insights ex- 

; th rficiality of others, Kn. 
An ed bs % a. ie ninth ril tenth-grade students ina single school. 

Y teacher or guidance worker who has a good relation with students 
ang goin similar information on how his ane POA E eae 
ling jt Telation to other peoples. This understanding 


individ LORE é 
2 iduals or to working with groups. r eee 
nid i ' attitudes toward inter 
oao formal method of studying students’ at 
t 


i le 
Cp.. que: . i tone type of attitude sca 
nsis 3 Stions is the attitude scale. The Thurs Hee snout Eavotable 


t ; 
tote es fT clully graded statements ranging from Je value so that a 
th Scor > favorable attitudes, Each item is given at 7 ‘Attitude! Scales 
Ere; e May be S si ’ Generalize OAS) 
is obtainel. In the Remmers f the opinions 
i e 3 eal stud O! P.: 

Ga pale H—on races and nationalities. A 4 idana them about 


O . 
: divide Dope mae by Mortonin Rae hope for a peace- 


y ed : e ky 
D a Some 4> SUch questions as: whether ther d by foreign ideas 


ther demo i angere 
i cracy 1S end gi 
Compared Over the Years. 


iston ang 
SU Panel is Remmers, Some Ethical Values of Youth, 
"13 (2), 1a, Report No, 38. 
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within the country; whether we should give up some of our national 
sovereignty in the best interests of a better world. = mh 
In proportions of about three to one, the students indicated then 
belief that people of any race or national origin can become good Amert- 
cans, should attend school together, should be allowed to eat in the same 
public eating places, and to sit where they wish in theaters. There was 
far less agreement that people of different races should dance together, use 
‘the same swimming pools, or marry one another. 

Tests of knowledge about other peoples, about our relations to chee 
about factors causing dissension among nations, and about evidences © 
progress achieved by agencies for international co-operation would show 
whether students have their facts straight. Tests of critical thinking in 
this field would yield further information about the student's ability 2 
use facts in making generalizations, and in drawing inferences and cO 
clusions. A 

Such information is useful to the counselor in helping him to deter 
whether a particular student's attitude toward international matters m 
arise from lack of knowledge, or from inability to see relations 2? ae 
make inferences. If neither of these factors seems to account for ^ i 


. a 
attitude, the counselor would explore further the background b 
terests of the student’s family, 


> } 5 op!e 

his previous experiences with P©°l ritudes 
: X titu 
other countries, p h i 


or with acquaintances who have pronounce’ q be con- 
toward certain nationalities. Failing to find clues here, he won rs 
cerned with the student’s personal problems and needs? er eople. 
sort often influence one’s attitudes and behavior toward pa 


DING 
ERSTAN 
THE ROLE OF COUNSELING IN PROMOTING INTERNATIONAL g 

A Continuous Process 


é us 
a $ y N tinvo 
Copnieling with respect to international relations is & C0” it 
velopmental process. It begins with the child’s first contacts W 


From his mother and father he catches certain attitudes toward i Hi 
who come to his home. For example, Mary Fealy is an Irish 8 ars 
comes once a week to clean. Her good humor, wit, and warmth © Pe ne 
ee her to the whole family. The little Aa hears her le of? 
ital aa Irish are witty.” This early association may be the ba ea 
i = crs admiration and affection for the Irish people. Later he i” 

APS; and plays, visits Ireland and has other experience’ 
ee his initial attitude toward these people a go“ 
i vit pii guidance, international understanding continues Si ihe 

uring the school years. Much of this guidance is in connectio” “ owa! 
pupil’s daily activity. Children tend to catch the teacher’s attitude t- pi! 
other children in the class. The guidance-oriented teacher helps Faas 
who have foreign backgrounds to make unique contributions tO thé net 
perhaps by bringing distinctive articles from home which enrich a dre” 
pupil's understanding of the culture which they represent- pette” 
from other countries feel that they are e d. they develoP 
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themselves; they also help the native-born chikłren to take a Positive 
attitude toward people who are different. = 

If there is a counselor in the elementary school—and such counselors 
are rapidly becoming more numerous—he will give teachers information 
that will help them understand their pupils better, and will also help the 
pupils to understand themselves. He will have one interview or more 
each year with each pupil, and if possible with the parents. With refer- 
ence to guidance in international understanding, the counselor will en- 
courage the teacher to guide as she teaches, developing values and atti- 
tudes in connection with the daily school activities. 

In the junior and senior high school, the counselor continues to work 
in a similar way with teachers, students, and parents. In interviews with 
these older pupils, the counselor may frequently learn about early exper- 
iences that have influenced their attitudes and behavior. When the stu- 
dent recalls disturbing experiences in the presence of an anag 
accepting person, they become associated with a Que re aoe ip. ani 
thereby lose much of the fear and anxiety agentes Oe o ae 
Moreover, when he has brought the experience out A e open, the 
student is better able to cope with it on a conscious level. 


A Part of the Total Guidance ut í v 

Guidance in international understanding is not or eorieuansni 
Ìs also part of the total guidance process. Whatever the conte ee 
‘o help the individual accept himself and nigegtn bine winen 
him to accept, understand, and like other people. It is g 


SiTi e a better 
Person who has been successfully conned i akey eats ee 
adj ` n who has learn: í 
“JUstment oup. A perso’ A s has no 
‘Ons and develon is weno and who succeeds in pul one likely 
Need to dis ee others. The person who feels in a foreign-born 
to “Dick ee “etn else. That someone else may te RR Í this 
kj dent in the school or sometimes a whole ne ane ar io r 
a of hositility. Effective general eoat 

ive counseling in international understan 


oUnseling Procedures 

taineg CUNSeling process by whic Ther 
Ussign A be described only briefly ae na 
0. the counselor as a Pad vee t 
is relati i ith the $ eli 
togen Or and een aie of conns es 
“Ugh !S of benefit in and of itself; values ate 


of this relationship is the -pa 
dents share their impressions 
A “a person 
known as “a p 
oct? trug 2 the grapevine, a counselor Toate a eo (be 
Site e pSt “fair-minded” “helpful,” “fri DAI oi oan a 
Person who can't keep AEN information 


i s may be ob- 
aie bee sens e dis- 
lity is the most important 
he relationship between 

The time they spend 
mmunicated; attitudes 


tion Ucisive ; rie 
ae that We influence at the beginning 
You Dselor rounselor has acquired. S 


eee 
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i i structive help,” “prejudiced, 
“one who pee ec ion Sosok to the F ounselor is in- 
eee Ehe ei] knows, or thinks he knows, about et 
ie seillful referral also contributes to a good relationship. The oe the 
that he will be sent to the counselor sometimes becomes a threat f the 
student. Sometimes this anxiety is due to a misunderstanding BEEE, 
counselor's role. So many students associate counseling with adie ei mai 
or even with having a certain program or point of view forced upon will 
Actually many counselors, even if they refrain from giving gee: urse 
use persuasion, fact, or trickery to get a student to follow the ect FOr 
of action they think is best. Ideally, the counselor has a deep. aes dea: 
the person’s ability to work out his own salvation and make his F eelf-dis- 
sions and plans. He does not deprive the student of the joy OF ability 
covery. Whatever help is given should strengthen the counselee’s 
to help himself; it should increase his self-reliance. + cel f-under 
What does the counselor do to help the counselee grow in pone the 
standing and self-responsibility? At the beginning of the eee jn his 
counselor invites the counselee to present himself and his Paan me about 
own way. The counselor may begin by saying, “Suppose you té ame to S€? 
the situation as you see it,” or “I really do not know why you © you want 
me,” or “This is your hour, just begin by telling me anything 
to.” 


t the most 
Such an initial invitation will usually free the tongue of ou P nore rhan 
reticent student. As he talks, the counselor listens. But ÞE ne, student, ve 
listen passively; he tries hard to understand, to feel with t ver, Oe 
relate his scattered comments, and to interpret them. He be helpt" 
not say all he thinks; he says only as much as he thinks ne 1g 
to the student. By reflecting the student's feeling accurately, ip sever 
shows him that he understands h 


: ips? seas 
im. By putting into relation w situa 
things the student has said, the counselor helps him to PAE has Sev, 
tion a little differently. By interpreting something the suga infor” 
the counselor may throw new light on the problem. By gv? ition pin 
tion the student needs, the counselor helps him to find the $O helps ©. 
self. By asking a question or making a comment, the counselor ot 0 e 
Student to explore an aspect of the situation which he would ® 
wise have considered. iv 
Restraint on the part of the counselor is a virtue. He should p i 
as much help as the student needs to reach a decision himself. If a u abl 
selor steps in prematurely he may make the student feel that he * o Pa 
to cope with the situation. If the counselor gives the student the $” ipse? 
he deprives him of the adventure of finding it for himself. The cO 
must also respect the student's reticence andl protect his privacy: gren" 
It is even more difficult to interpret a student to his teachers: La pew 
employers, or other associates. Yet this is important if the student ave 
insights are not to be defeated by the same environmental factors t able Ww 
rise to the difficulty in the first Place. Sometimes parents will be 
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circular response is set in motion which may spiral upward quite rapidly, 
The way should always be left open for 
voluntary conferences, originating in the student's need for hel 
with a difficult situation, can be made most product 
There is, of course, no one best approach or counseling procedure, 
In some interviews involving international understanding, the student’s 
need is for accurate information. In others, he needs help in using facts 
in thinking. In still others, the most important concern is the develop- 
ment of his concept of himself, and a resolution of emotional conflicts 
Which are affecting his relations with other people. The counseling pro- 
cedures here briefly described may be used in Many situations in which 
Problems of international understanding arise; for example: 


lA foreign-born student feels lonely, unhappy, not accepted by the group. 
A popular student has not become aware of her opportunity to influence other 
Students to treat certain members of the class with more consideration and appreciation. 
-A socially sensitive student is concerned about the cliques in the school and their 
“ect on those who are isolates. For example, one girl in a Friends school came to the 
t “nselor to talk over this problem: when her “crowd” went to luìch, they always sat 
ig SSther, If some other student came over to sit with them, they would say; The cn 
the Ken.” This girl was concerned about the situation and wanted to talk it over with 
4 Counselor before bringing it up with her group. } E a 
attit class or other group discussion has raised questions and pro aaa = 
Aiscuss toward individual foreigners or their governments, Paen a ee Ha ae 
have b further with his counselor. He may be concerned with despi 

a committed, or with issues on which he must take a stand. ; 
"hough “nts need to develop social sensitivity, human sympathy, and understanding 
in Counseling relation. 
tia or indirectly, in almost every interview, the rane mey 
oy, Te E to the promotion of international understanding. W atever 
berati © help students become informed, well adjusted, friendly, co- 
mup Umb social y sensitive, and responsible, will contribute to increasing 


ity, “ST of People who are prepared for living in the world com- 


Work WITH STUDENT GROUPS 


radeitectly, the guidance worker in most schools has rapo 

ti Speciay ities, as supervisor of the program as a whole a 

Mey Pes,” any Of wre roUPs: As supervisor he must work with teacher- 

X Bani adult lea, pm have had no preparation in group work ale 

thy tions, he er in student councils, service clubs, or other stu 

req fo, gh grou Works intimately with groups of students. eu 
Meratign Petiences that students are most successfully 


understanding. The leader devotes as much 
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the 
ht and attention to the personal development of the see on 
$ aes as to their progress toward the group's specific goals or find some 
Saaccepts their feelings expressed in the group, and abe eine. The 
positive value in every member’s contribution to the group AREE S 
human-telations skills developed in student groups are most imp of pre- 
promoting international understanding. There is no better bre fe 
paring to undertake international responsibilities than by a interna: 
work together constructively in small local groups. Habits B k skills. 
tional co-operation must be built on a foundation of eripore an 
There are various ways of creating awareness of world citizenship 
understanding. Among these are the following: 
Bringing in informed speakers on certain subjects. 


t 
ased so thal 
Providing relevant reading material, some of which may be slanted or biase 

students will get practice in distin 


3 resenta” 
guishing propaganda from straightforward P 
tion of authentic facts. 


Promoting constructive, friendly relations with students from other nad, j 
Using foreign-language clubs as a means of acquainting students wit 
and current problems of other countries 


Presenting other cultures in dramatic form 


he cultures 


A tary 4 
Many examples of informal group activities, both in elemen ers 
secondary schools, are given in Preston’s book® and in other u 
this yearbook. For this reason no further discussion ruded here: 
worker's responsibility for work with groups will be inclu 


CONCLUSION 
The role of the 


È ationa - 
guidance worker in promoting intemaividual unde 
standing is threefold: through counseling he helps the 1 ctively t° ths 
stand himself and other people and relate himself constru i 
through group work he offers opportunities, not only t Prionshipsi i jes 
standing, but also to translate these insights into group re'a ar on polic ts- 
through co-operation with the school staff he brings to coih studen 
and programs insights gained through intimate contacts grouP er 
He recognizes the potential value of both counseling an humant? 
in developing the personal qualities, the knowledge, and the 
tions skills desirable in today’s citizens. 


f 
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HOW CAN TEACHERS EVALUATE GROWTH 
IN INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 


MARGARET CORMACK 


in 
-on —GoodW. 

g . . . n. 

‘No action without research; no research without actio 

Watson i 


Way EVALUATE? 


nd M 
Eo is a discipline embracing varied contens Afo ODE s 
ranging in depth and breadth from speculative philosop™) iat dema ene 
fact. It is a way of learning, knowing, and communicating | xpe 
both the substance of established knowledge and the ye yna E ‘omine 
and inquiry. If it is to be functional and valid in if aims, a aims. 
education should seek in each of its many areas to clar! Ls pe 
the means towards these ends, and evaluate the results echnology 
This is the essential relationship between science and t nd 
between theory and practice. put t 
All fields of education need this constant appraisal, | y intel 
unclear area of education for living in an internationa! tle about “pout 
ally urgent in its need for clarification. We know very lit 2 


s Í 
i E pk à w even les galit 
National society” or “world community;” we kno 
“education” in t 


erso!" ses 
dge, P Be (a! 
hese terms. “Education” involves RN ents, a itr 
growth and development, primary and secondary expetie” : 

skills, and actions, It is not 


t is cer? 
(iA t 

the mere acquisition of facts; 

not a type of propaganda. 


imt 
“ 2 ing” has sv 
Post-war “education for international understanding 

a lot of well-meant but 


uld ” ent 
: “blind” activity. Good intentions m hE 
the rationale for haphazard experiences. Those teachers W s those go 
mentally about “world brotherhood” may do as much harm 4° jj 
close their mind: 


z daily 
S to the impact of the larger world on our 1 SF gu 

ja! A 
Baret (Cormack MiS an ARNEL P eson, of Education and Sochy on vetia 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. Miss Cormack lectures frequ! i 
tion and on world affairs and ; 


Unt ie 
orl! ert te 
è Serves on advisory committees to the We ih Ame ab! 
Service, the Committee on Fri z; 
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tionship between donor and receiver? Have we reflected on the 
ceptual meaning of “charity,” or that of “tolerance? Perhaps Gece 
periences and concepts reinforce the attitude of Superiority, underminin, 
or delaying the concept of international social democracy, Probably the 


Further, even when we think we are certain in our goal of a postive 
attitude toward international understanding and co-operation are we 
cognizant of the psychological ingredients of becoming an “international 
American?” What is the result, in terms of attitude and commitment, of 
having students see the excellent Unesco film, World Without End? 
Do the viewers identify with their counterparts in Mexico and Thailand, 
as is intended, and do they feel that the world is a better community for 
this type of international co-operation? What is the empathic value of 
learning to read and speak French? Of corresponding with a pen pal in 
Nigeria? Of having an exchange teacher from Scotland? Of inviting 

erald Tribune foreign students to the high school and local community 
for a week? Of doing a social studies unit on the Bandung Conference? 

Seeing the Atomic Energy for Peace exhibit? Of participating in 

Nited Nations Day? Do we know what rational and emotional layers of 
the Conscious and the unconscious these activities sensitize? Are we clear 

Our aims? Are we successfully relating our methods and materials to 

“se aims? If not, we are both blind and immoral in our efforts. 

Supe, uation” has not been clearly defined in education. At its ae 
Bra, rficial leye] it involves “testing each student” and relates only to 


te NC w : it i 
tess ANd to competitive performance. At its deepest level it is both 


esting» | 

p upi and “learning” and is an invaluable research aid to teachers and 

Cu; ian their individual and collective endeavors. It is determined by 
um 


Uric 5 
nvo > and in turn should modify or re-cast the curriculum. It 


N aena not only the formal “tests,” but also all evidences of growth or 
apir pace they compositions, chance remarks in the lunch-room, be- 
M; “d o pad minority group members at a school dance, or questions 
a clue, -ting resource people. The perceptive teacher measures by 
is often unaware that he is doing so. He is like the skilled 
aching anic who knows by the sound of the engine ae bene 
teach, Chis unconscious sensitivity is only possible, howe E 
S sg experienced in such a well-known field that t ‘ 
indedn, come interiorized, “International understanding” an 
a are so new and little understood that conscious ap- 
w The teachers of today are, in fact, charting a new 


. 7 C= 
Navigators must rely in part on instruments of dete 
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THE AIMS OF EVALUATION 


x a 
i recise evalu 

Few areas of education lend themselves to 4 ae po prene o 

i t excuse apathy. In the fie 3 The 

ion, but complexity does no! i HAr 

eee iain) and research are new but definitely e E 
criteria we suggest are those set forth in the first chapters 

operational description of a “mature international person}: 


i i "Ss ow Te. 
1. One who has deep, active, and successful roots in one’s own cultu 


; n 
; s of his ow 
2. One who has examined objectively the strengths and weaknesses 

culture. 


ink of his culture. 
3. One who is eager to consider seriously what other peoples think of z 
4. One who is not too sensitive about criticism of his own culture. and to listen an 
5. One who is able, in traveling, to identify with other peoples 
learn from them. 


logi- 
e in techno 

6. One who is not afflicted with a “plumbing complex” toward people 

cally underdeveloped counties, 


' shock” in 

7. One who has experienced and passed beyond the stage of * cultural 

relation to cultures that differ sharply from his own. of perso 
8. One who has personal and friendly relations with a number 

other countries on a long-term basis. 


9. One who has international fri 
tion. 


ns from 


cupa” 
Ae Oe 

eos, ssion 

ends in one’s own specialized profe: 


k and in W 
10. One with whom persons from other countries can be fran 
may have confidence. 


stereotyping 
x f et „calling 
11. One who can discuss other cultures without bringing in name 
and extreme categorization. 


hom they 


imary 
welt as 3 pr 
12. One who has found “multiple securities” in many countries a jbution 
security in one’s own country, nge of contr 
13. One who is actively concerned with promoting the excha 
between one’s own and other countries. calm 
14, One who is able to di 


ly- sons 
4 ina Natio 
scuss the Soviet Union and Communist Ch ed ? 
15. One who is thorough 


the Unit 
ly familiar with and actively supports 
and its specialized agencies. 


16. One who is an active me 


sonal 
nation? 
organizations at work in the wi 


` jnter 

rivate 1 
mber of at least one of the thousand P d 
orld. 


ed, a” 


onal-mind 
17. One who has examined his ow; 


also the nature of his i 
18. One who 


and 
: nguages 
has an elementary familiarity with the family of langt 
his own Janguag 


«mage 
© as one member of this family. in his ow? Pia 
19. One who does not wish to make over other peoples and cultures ter empê" 
20. One who can for the moment become another person and en of 
into the thoughts and feelings of other people 
21. One who finds it Natural 


Experienci 
cultures. 


We have no easily acce 
here, but evidence of 


mi 

d of Pon 
pted verbalization of the “brotherhoo® ` no% 
Americans, and a livi 


‘ jon wit? yeis 
knowledge, conscious will, interact 


a pit: 
i i in ha 
"8 philosophy that is demonstrated 1 wane 
fone 
1Used with the permission of Donald G. Tewksbury, Professor of Internatio 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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commitment of high-school students. It might be called a 


claration.” In using it a student might say, “This I believe,” or “I am 


1. I am living today in an international society, and the world is my home. It is the 
larger community of which my country is a member nation. 

2. All human beings are my fellows in this community. Kinship is our bond. 

3. Communities are built on common needs and aims. We should all help to 
Strengthen these mutually shared purposes and structures, 

4. Communities also guarantee and appreciate differences, working against only those 
differences—as genocide and war—that threaten the community. They build social 
emocracy, with respect for all races, religions, and customs. 

.”* As an individual I want to know the world that is my home. Through geography, 
ORA the sciences, language, literature, and the arts I want knowledge about the 
a ae also want to know the peoples who are my neighbors. I want to know them as 

uman being—not as a spectator or tourist. 
bette realize that much needs to be done to make the world a better commanity of 
Toote Neighbors and commit myself to this purpose. Since “world community is 
Atitude a all Smaller communities, my international service lies in my democratic 
q Press a ections towards all the people here in my town and in my nation. I shall 

“Moer, Y “will” in those movements and organizations that are committed to social 
a co-operative endeavor. 


» Or others, should help us in clarifying our aim. The aim, 


Is 
4 Mera 2Ward a “mature international person,” toward becom- 
aim “Ubject "ational American.” We must then ask ourselves whether 
un Urther P activity content, methods, and materials relate to this 
it a, oh i 


Ppraisay. ists can serve as “testing points” for end-of-year or end- 
` “valuation and curriculum is thus a circular process. 


Ne Rr 
Joun nation ALITIES 1y Worxinc Towarp THESE AIMS 


8. ESO bree. h i + 
mitarPe>ple, or te CY” or “world community” may not be a reality to 
dng bers oVernmen Pany teachers, “Community” connotes some type of 
Magi aces harith sy n Structure, with laws that are binding on its 


May ct are Prim °'s of loyalty and authority. It involves people 
“em “our 7 to one’s experience, and anything beyond the 
Ounds.” To some, “world community” is a 
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utopian dream; to some others, it can never exist. “World community” 
is, in fact, as much a state of mind as a concrete fact, and we should work 
toward this state of mind by concretizing the realities of international 
co-operation. When people really understand the United Nations’ prin- 
ciples and programs, and when they realize the United States’ relation- 
ship to its aspirations and achievements, they generally approve a world 
in which millions of colonial peoples are being liberated, where milk is 
being given to hungry babies, where schools are being established for 
illiterate children and adults, where the diseases of nature are now a world 
concern, and where human beings of all races and classes are working 


together in the common determination to make the world a better place 
for all people. Boundaries dim when people know about international 
communication (from the Postal 


: : Union to aviation regulations) , about 
international conferences (such as those on mental health), about the 
thousands of non-governmental organizations supporting in thein owe 
interests the principles of international co-operation, ‘about the vast pe 
work of national and international technical assistance programs, a 

about the international character of most of our scientific and technolo- 
gical discoveries. “Community” cannot be a reality until students under- 
stand its ingredien y% 


In this extensio attitudes 


or Libya- 


e various 

O cou or from those we seek to develop tower and we 
oups within our count: an bein” i 

believe i Tene are hun 


tors of foreign languages, Stra l 
e idealogical and constitutiona s wit 
s accept all citizens of their land Dae bony 
è suggests to us that, though there is a SP ands 
foe pasna, social democracy in the een CaA ae as 
; onds of extra-national o d hink of Peer na 
“Burmese,” rder. We do have to t 


; at 
of national character. It suggests h oplé 


In dealing with ideals, 
intellect, we must be w: 


: ary. Model ism i eristic © 
‘American culttre; Gna verbalism is a charact 


how sincerely meant, may not be suffici z vior ® 
i cientl n behav!®. 4 pe 
experience to have f y grounded i 1 


undamental meaning. Actions, not words; re 
the proof of acceptance of the worth of persons around the g!° 


ole & ae Se, tee hee 
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On the other hand, the Passions of 


and evaluation. 


It is possible that a sincere and zealous teacher may expect too much 
"3 Dee forgetting “where we are now.” We must be understanding 
_ m aa in our aims and evaluation.. “Internationalism” is a contro- 
ame ee ject in the United States, and to many it connotes world govern- 

ae us the demise of America. The fact is that sovereign nations have 
tnt aes stronger, and our concern here is the Co-operative relation- 
Bia these nations. Further, the world is polarized into two great 
*S, the United States and the U. S. S. R., each buttressed with allies 
i iea wooing the uncommitted areas of the world. Attitudinally, it 
thoug: ult to apply the principles of human kinship to a current enemy, 
Tan”, YE do well to remind ourselves that, within the recent memory of 
now .„ Mericans were bitter against Germany and Japan, two nations 
Orien in the allied camp. Another factor is that Americans Europe- 
te ‘ed in their h oe : a Re 
oe Of the Fi r eritage and experience, are only beginning to view the 
nan ‘oy d with Seriousness. It is a strange and more distant world, 
Jona be eet a sensitive and uncommitted nerve center in our own 
ite “clousness, The United States is an uneasy partner of the 


tE Colon: 
tion olonia] Pow. oe à 3 4 
S. Tey €rs, the traditional enemies of the Asian and African 


‘a limitatic Ot to ask, then, that an American youth, brought up with- 
i od before gt by the American older generation which came to 
Onal invo ve e “revolution” of World War II and the ensuing in- 
wa ities He ee of the United States, “accept” for example, a 
mn, “lore.” ere it ig a seen Vietnam nor any of its people. He may not 
Can istic, RL Eat rice ut Probably “knows” vaguely that the people there 
We ay i that on Walk barefoot, are clad in rags, are often Com- 
ang Tab; ws ex ‘gl arms aided the French in the war against them. 
Ep: a Possible 7 Ewish student to feel empathy for a German, or 
Uiberians or an American from the South to understand 
"r evaluation, then, should point more to the 
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direction or growth and understanding than to any completeness of 
achievement. e 
Finally, we teachers do well to face the problem of keeping up with the 
students, many of whom are ahead of us in their geographical and scien- 
tific thinking, some of whom have few attitudinal boundary lines. This 
suggests the importance of teachers seeing to their own international 


growth and nourishment and also to the princi ing and 
attidide change with the students; o the principle of shared learning 


Effective evaluation as EON n 
re ek A 
methods, and N ates as closely to “aim” as curriculum co 


research in a new fcla a; This principle, re-inforced by the deari p 
: USgests that teachers, individually and 1D phe 


mittees, devise thei $ 
current advice given by m ruments: This is, as a matter of oe this 
advice the plea that teachers . S. Office of Education. We add °° rts 


ty 
ten 
of 
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dress by Ralph Bunche, ora dramatization of the World Health Organiza. 
- zaz 


Curie; others, who think more in terms of events than people will add 
the Bandung Conference, the Geneva “summit” meeting, or the addi- 
tion of sixteen nations to the United Nations; still others will see the 
1Mportance of the atoms for peace movement, India’s success with village 
Community development, or the miraculous cure of tropical yaws with 
Penicillin, It is hoped there will be at least one who will insist on the 
ju damental nature of geography, so that “places” will become the settings 
an qecople and events, so that Singapore, Bombay, Tiflis, Prague, Jakarta, 
We pe okyo become as familiar as Montreal and Paris. Formal education, 
Gi See cannot bring to any curriculum all the things that a group 
Never pears may regard as important. In selection, however, we should 
in ter nOrget that more than half of our high-school students are engaged 
the fee aal education, destined to move directly into adult life, with 
Sval ate omSibilities of careers, military service, and citizenship. Our 
they on of their knowledge and attitude toward the world in which 


“is, therefore, urgent in its guidance of curriculum, 


« 


Su » TECHNIQUES OF EVALUATION 
mee vee, oF “polls” are Kent in America, probably ee ie oe 
do Kest tyne tented and also because they are the easiest, c nae , an 
ov. as of inquiry, Possibly this technique is over-rated and over- 
of oY, mua) individuals have become “allergic” to questionnaires. 
Westig, Uch research and practice has brought valuable refinement 


Tey, 
» Oni: oat i 
ml Bize, ng techniques,2 The following principles are now widely 


in ’ 
a Sa . Ayana -test the items 
fering Mens AUeStionnaire that is to have wide distribution, pre-tes 


fini ts ibili 
tes » ingui PER the possibility 
Te answer» iring as to interest, clear communication, and p 


hourg 
4 allen 
BLES the Onies of penis Opinion and its publeation, The Public Opinion 
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indivi i ive 
2. It is not necessary to have response from all individuals in a large group. Selecti 
sampling is valid. 
See to a questionnaire should be voluntary. 
4. Respondents should be assured anonymity. 


The above items may not apply to our high-school purposes, though 
their principles should be kept in mind. 


5. There should be only one idea in such question. 
6. Questions should be simple and short, preferably in one sentence. ics bees 
7. “Open-ended” questions are much more revealing than those with multiple k 

or matching items. They are, however, much more difficult to “grade” and interpret- 


: ing items are 
8. “True-false” questions are too limited. Multiple-choice or matching ite 
better. 


nega- 
9. In multiple-choice items the positive forms of phraseology, rather than EF 
tive, should be employed.* 


i 2 ig corrects 
10. In multiple-choice items, at least five alternatives, only one of which is 
should be offered. 
11. In matching 


the 
xceed 
questions the number of alternatives offered should € 

number of 


items with which they are to be paired.? us, gram 
12. In both types of questions the alternatives offered should be homogenous: 
matically consistent and plausible, but mutually exclusive.* 

The simplest form of questionnaire is that which asks aunes 
which a limited number of clear answers is presented. It atin a greater 
probe more deeply with broader or more “open” questions, “ the Middle 
variety of answers, as “What do you think will happen i es for check 
East?” It may be possible to have items indicated, with apes 
marks in front. More difficult but allowing more scoP oe 
calling for full discussion, as “What are our chances of peace! ha 
Increasingly popular is the “funnel technique,” in whic ou i 
question is followed by increasingly specific questions. Are y 


j ts 

of the United Nations? What activity of the UN seems the er 

ful? Why is this activity succeeding? How can it be improve 
Another type of in 


tions for 


«stead 
: a kes, ins 

quiry does not use the question, but ma S "(usually 
a Statement, to which there are five or six possible respons t O 
variations of the Lickert scal 


. eemen 
e) which cover the range of ag" 


disagreement. variations are as follows: 


Some of these 


Strongly 
Agree | Agree 


_ Statement 


The Russians are 
worse than the x 
Nazis. 


War is inevitable. 


Ae 

<q. 195! 
s aris, 

sprinciples suggested in the UNESCO Co-ordinated Experimental Activities Project, P 


1956] 


+4 slight Support, agreement 


—/ slight opposition, disagreement 
+2 moderate Support, agreement —2 moderate opposition, 
+3 strong Support, agreement 


disagreement 
—3 strong Opposition, disagreement 
+3 Poverty leads to Communism. 


The U. S. should withdraw 


from the United Nations. 


i ling. T) 
ally after a guest leaves, will be revea : 
H Ing questioned by an American girl, on her first ži s a 
> Why the Indian girl who walked across the lobby a 
Woungr tesy to Wear our type of clothes in our country, oe sake 
y tepis p tend the same courtesy in India, she hesitated an en 
o , 


Wouldn’t, because our clothes are sensible.” This 
Ment is“ 


; use of 
ted teachers are now leaning towards the use 
egt 


s nuse they are usually more “fun” to po 
Re likely to e more “honest,” and because tiey a 
Ce Els o attitude. “Tell the story of this pictiite,” ei 
Man n “Picture might be, for instance, one from T e 
ta ine pi ey of Photographs, showing an Australian — 
neq, ae oe ° throw a spear. The individuals are na 


Y are engaged in an “obsolete” way of life. 
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h n ionate 
N i i i t of affectio 
i ” pictured in a momen 3 
they are “family, pi ; c abe 
ae oe feareation for life.” ow will American n 
nd respo: t ; H YS 
aibe this picture and its meaning? 


ing for com- 
i i i inni f a story, asking £ 
hnique is to give the beginning o; : ng HoW 
eee Nee ied his dusty burro back to the village, aie ae d. 
Pecan the catastrophe to his father..... i Or, Fede y A e 
Bombay was so different from her village... .. Or, “Ha 


A y nd said 
to be done. He stood up straight, looked his friend in the eye, 4 


i ariations- 
Word association, an old technique, has many possibi M ords like 
Here we should ask for immediate thoughts in xesponsg oie positive 
“Canada” or “France.” Start with words that are likely ees » “Russia, 
or pleasant associations, but work in some like Paon even ignor- 
and “South Africa,” which will probably call forth hostility, ossibilities 1” 
ance and apathy. Countries, people, events, or things are Pa d. r 
work association, but it is confusing to have the categories S We recal 
Drawn or painted pictures reveal deeply hidden ae nE that saa 
some illuminating responses to the request, “Draw a p! entary-scho 
show your impressions of Russia.” The inajority of was diseases? 
periment portrayed the Russians as CO 


children in this ex 1 stude 
and armed with Nazi-type helmets, What will high-schoo 
itude any relatio 


e lear 
And has their att nship to what they 4 
experiencing at school? 


fruitful 
mo e inter- 

These projective techniques are, in our opinion, mV ifficult Oa 
than verbal inquiries, They are, however, much resource 
pret. Those that deal with art forms may require the s yalue 
ists if all the psychological content is to be understoo' x of jmited plies 
All the techniques of evaluation described above oe contributio” b- 
if they are used only as diagnosis. Possibly their greate rg welcome p for 
in their presentation of discussion topics. Any class WO poor, et or 
ing why sixty per cent wrote down “dirty, Ge aera facts, DO” gh 
“Puerto Rico,” and then should go on to explore the nee Ricans W ve 
getting to understand current “propaganda” about Pue 


» pict g 
i a f Man P ay 
may have influenced them. Discussion of the “Family © 
ought to deepen the understan 


ifferent "ing 
ding of “family” as well a ae ear? 
of life. Evaluation that doesn’t turn into the content 0 
is empty. 


re 
SOME EXISTING INSTRUMENTS 


ially with, to 
There has been little evaluation in this new field, especi e! 
ference to high-school 


relat? = to 
respondents. Most of the instrúments © ave re 
“world-mindedness” have been devised by social psychologists hey “os 
do with research into some specific personality or behav pro" pe 
descriptive rather than normative. Research is an Pelee on, OF 
and results, without reference to any goals or criteria. Ee ane g 
other hand, should measure performance against predet 


, been adequately taken into account. Finally, 
most of the instruments are too complicated for general high-school use. 


They are designed by scientists, to be administered and interpreted by 
scientists. > 

We do urge, however, that teachers benefit from those techniques and 
results, and refer particularly to the many social psychology texts and 
readers. In addition to these texts pertinent material will be found in 
Unesco's ¥nternational Social Science Bulletin, “Evaluation Techniques,” 
vol. VII, No., 3, 1955; the Journal of Projective Techniques, which em- 
phasizes Rorshach, Thematic Apperception, and Association tests; the 
Public Opinion Quarterly, organ of the Office of Public Opinion; and 
Various psychological journals, especially the Journal of Social Psy- 
chology. There are also a growing number of university bureaus of edu- 
Cational or applied social research, such as those at Princeton, Columbia, 
and the University of California. i eae ye d 

For our purposes, though we may use techniques of inquiry € eee 
at some narrow and specific area of attitude or behavior we veut Da $ 
ity to measure such as (1) knowledge, (2) attitude, (3) ae iw “he 
and (4) current and intended action. Teachers are old ani $ a 
first level, but they need help with the subtle irene or th ` 

ther three, Responses in these categories involve the empon sie tia 
i € in tellect, bringing serious problems as regards clear commu 

“as and the “honesty” of replies. 4p AR ae 
Se, Well-known aaah test is the Bogardus Social eee Poe 
man found in almost any social psychology text. dene asked to check 
the 2 races of people are listed at the left, the aba a 
*PPropriate column at the right. These are lal : 


Wout admit to close kinship by marriage. 


Woutg ee t to my club as personal chums. 

Woutg nit to my street as neighbors. : 

Wout - *t to employment in my occupation. 

Woutg admit to Citizenship in my country. 

Woutg Mit as Visitors only to my country. 
ane he k clude from my country. RT. 

tican ts Of this scale have been interesting, in general showing ie 
: ae “social distance” towards enemies, ; minority p 
tig risin > bur ite those least known to them. ars i A eee 
tên differen Tough the scale one can find regional, c E 
Sy ea Cou] EE < „Variations of the above categories, to fit hig ie 
: “asily be devised and one such variation will later 

fo; 
Ror insta, 


k: 
947, poce, in ; y, New Yor! 
Po. 508-5) Comb and Hartley, Readings in Social Psycholog 
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“ noe at and 

Another approach to attitude is seen in the ae ponow Mora a 

“Social Situations” group of scales, originally devise y po e EA 

to ascertain the attitude of American white children to A andl 

three scales involved the presentation of Pictorial material to Ranks 
the recording of responses to the standardized situations. In 

scale, twelve boys’ faces (depicting “racial” 


p3 n, 
h characteristics) were show 
with the request, 


best, 
“Pick out the one you like best, next best, na nen 
and so on until all are ranked.” For the “Show Me” scale, the 


jmit 
. : : $ p < ith no limit 
selected companions for a variety of imagined situations, was 1 faces, 
placed on selections. With reference to the same selected “rac 
they were asked to: 


Show me all those that you want to sit next to you on a street car. 
Show me all those that you want to be in your class at school. 
Show me all those that you would play ball with. 


ant to live next doo: 


T to you. 
Show me all those that you like, 


In the “Social Situ 


as 
‘es—such 
NZA syjties—$ e 
ations” scale, many pictures of aciyi oes: ay 
game of marbles—were shown, some Pictures including join the 
respondent was asked of each s 


n 
seit gets to JO re 
ituation in turn if he wante we 


mes j-Semitis™ po- 
Originally devised to measure ainn i: 
ure ethnocentrism and also the relations 


izing Neb? sor 

zın; e 

charged statements, emphasi ee the orda 

iG d moral values. The contens the sixP py 

aate as important as the interpretation O f this le 

ae bs Personality theories offered as the Tesui smon g 

f some criticism but X inquiry ar 

most ingenious we es the techniques of inquiry 


The Sampson-Smith Scal 
instrument that is b N 


r r oth simple an 
six-point response to thirty-two 
world trade, i i 


» an 


gevi? 


E a 
Orld-mindedness? is reini es 
d “scientifically valid.” It com9” oj 


mie imni! te” 
l statements pertaining to eof the as 
i ^ Organizations, and education. Some 0! H 
ments are clear in their me: Ba ns, and e 


S 
i SE. 
aning and seem useful to our purpose, 

SIbid., pp. 507-517. 

Adorno, et al. “Ethnocentrism Scale,” 

‘ 5 » The it 

1950. Also Perlmutter, “Xenophobia Scale,” 38, 291-300. Atti 

Sampson, Donald, and Howard PO Sane” ere nclogy 1001; Worldminded 
Journal of Social Psychology. z e to 


ork? j 
Authoritarian Personality, New Y‘ pde’ 
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“Ou > 
r country should have the right to Prohibit certain racial and religious 


‘An Evaluation of a Motion Picture,”® demonstrates a possible techni- 
An intergroup relations film, Don’t Be a Sucker, 
students,” A ! gh-school students, a different film to 500 “control 

: . questionnaire based on interviews with a few students, was 
8tven to all 1,000 students soon after the films were seen, and then was re- 
p fated four weeks later. In the questionnaire there were 100 items pertain- 
ng to politics, labor-industrial relations, and other topics, with a few 
Be ttions on intergroup relations (but not referring specifically to “Don’t 
Cah packer) interspersed throughout. The questions were like “The 
whi olics were persecuted as much as the Jews under the Nazis,” with 

ich the ri espondents agreed or disagreed. 

attitud above evaluation pertains as much to “attitude change” as static 
Ther € and presumably determines the growth of showing such a film. 
h n are many psychological scales ofa research nature that deal with 
sociaj pation and change of attitude which one can find in standard 
of fact, chology texts, but few seem applicable here. The enumeration 

as listed; discovered through research into attitude formation and change 
j “hnigues Chapter One should give teachers some leads as to evaluation 
`i Th E evaluation techniques for our purposes are those which com- 
take Giverny in part, knowledge, attitude, attitude change, = a 
fri £ Such J unr: High School of Fairfax, Tennessee, has recent! Y, un n 
Ong Ship, valuation, putting special emphasis on world trade and wor 

€ throw., The directions were, “On a sheet of paper write the au 


Bree | TOn 

disa, Wit R twenty. If you agree with a statement more than you 

dis, tee mo. "tite the letter A after the corresponding number. If you 
ot agree or 


lsa, ore 

trago ĉe ite than you agree, write the letter D. If you cann ne 

‘a fae letter U.” There followed statements on internation a 

Cert Toe from the uneven distribution of the pa 

in ey i i i tion. 

no a Extent ese questions seem pertinent to real information, 
Involve attitude. 

vol, VII, No. 8 


on > 
°f a Motion Picture,” International Social Science Bulletin, 
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: ions like 

i ip” involved a questionnaire with questio es 

t oea Rap people are ATAN and stupid? to pcre d may 

ee ok “no.” This approach seems much less valid, an he students. 

ae st false “racial” characteristics that had not occurred to of which 

‘A "What Do You Think?” list has a variety of questions, ein has the 

seem to us poorly conceived. Can anyone say “which see orani 
brightest future” as regards Canada, India, Brazil, and Jap 


orld scen€ 
be determined which is “the most important country on aes roach} for 
today?” This type of comparison is probably an unhealthy ap 
our aim is to stren 


jon to its 
Ses > jJation 
gthen an appreciation of each country—in re 
own conditions, 


ds 
p as regar 
history, and ideals. A ranked comparison 
personality characteristics i 


it is true, make “ 


ines ional groups: 
g people” with respect to nationa school st 
nducted a survey among 1,000 high-sc 


a e value 
a World Point of View’? which finds th 
(ranked in order of importance 


, also some 
-ended questions Involving long answers a you thin” 
Specific questions like “What three Persons, living or dead » world out 
best represent the ideal of a ‘world citizen’ or person with a jences, a 
look?” Almost every question goes on to probe sources, exper na ori 
involvement in activity, an approach absent in most SE EN By 4 
we strongly recommend However, this inquiry also requests T co ma 
ranking as regards the importance of studying about variou 
and topics. It would be bett 


der 
ny, unt 
ucational Reference, Purdue Unt eos iad 
ts, has for some years conducted ake chief "se 

udents throughout the pation a ss arate ve 
Of this research is to find the relationship of “information So 


10 
. inea. 
1 ut many other factors are sought and d ‘erm 
studies of interest are: pool 
c 
Youth Looks at War and Peace, 1947, of pig! S 
Domestic and World Affairs, Personal, Social and School Problems 50: 
Youth, 1948, 1 Crisis, 19: 
High School Youth {-0oks at the Current National and Internationa d 
Youth Looks at Political Issues and Current Events, 1954 ak aces and 
irecti “ f ri 
The directions for “A Scale for Measuring Attitude Toni ue races 
Nationalities are: “Following is a list of statements abo 
Reported in 1, 


» pre a 
- sndedness-» o) 
Kenworthy, «p; ‘orld-mind be ise 
Education, May, 1950, % “High School Seniors and W Bee ae +h 
*°Studies are reported in the Py, ini i list and ore?" tio 
tained from Purdue Opinion Poll, ee ra i spree Ind. Inform 
Polls is given here with the Permission of H, H. Beene Director. 
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nationalities. Place a plus sign before- each statement with which you 
agree with reference to the race or nationality listed at the left of the state- 
ments. Your score will in no way affect your grade in any course.” There 
follows a list of nationalities, with statement like the following: 


1. Show a high rate of efficiency in anything they attempt. 
2. Can be depended upon as being honest. 
3. Are mentally strong. 
` 4. Are fine people. 
5. Are very patriotic. k; 
11. I would be willing to trust these people. 
28. Do not impress me favorably. 
44. I hate anyone belonging to this group. 


Unquestionably this inquiry will determine much about attitude and 
social distance (prejudiced), but again we urge careful thought in link- 
ing personality characteristics to nationality. If any or many students 
refuse to do so, arguing that individuals are individuals anywhere, this 
would be evidence, indeed, of world-mindedness. Most students, how- 
ever, are conditioned to “answering” test questions placed before them. 

One of the aims of this research is to compare the response of the better 
informed students with those poorly informed. Some of the conclusions 
of the 1947 poll, “Youth Looks to War and Peace,” are: 


Schools are not placing enough stress on the development and control of atomic 


energy, 

High-school students, as well as adults, are dej 
the perils of atomic war, though scientists, e¢ 
Only defense lies in social controls. i 2 

The view of young people and adults are just about the same; most of them are 
Pessimistic, 
nae who are poorly informed are much mor 

ss favorable to international organization, mor 

TY training (a “live” topic in 1947), and more favora 

Ana above is largely wasted unless t 
pasio d students for lively discussion a 


pending on science to protect them from 
ucators, and statesmen agree that the 


e pessimistic (about another war), 
e favorable toward universal mili- 
ble toward fighting Russia. 

i i he con- 
nquiry and analysis as the mee 
pees ore used by the teachers an 

he Word Tees imental education 

iversi i i erimenta 
Propre World University Service! as part of its exp 


i : ‘ican colleges and 
eae Teceived the co-operation of twenty-five American g Peal 
tug zs in 1954-55 with respect to a “Study ot Mo ae BEN: 
the exp Education for International Understanding.” The purp 


X 
Periment were: 
Tove i ee 
2. rudy attitudes and motivations in international relationships, ’ 
3, q, “valuate ducati i i derstanding in the extracurriculum, 
EN SIEA education for international understa 5 TE towards 
ationsp, periment with techniques of discovering and affecting 


Ips wi J 

$ To ae With universities abroad. x 
are i, $ 

ae € delegates to national and international events, an 


mer} : 
ity. 
'¥ World Student Service Fund, 20 W. 40th St, New York City 
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iations 
ffiliatio: 

5. To investiga i i vi ign students, a a 
investigate ways of improving relationships with oe em : i 
wi h : te and the involvement in extracurricula vities of Am 

ith overseas u A : P j 

x faculty members and students with overseas experience. 
can 


: ‘ much, 
i i i ith “very 
“Project 1” in this inquiry involved a questionnaire, w 


tems 
ĝ many 1té 
much, some, little, none” boxes to check with references to 
under the following headings: 


: aT t you 
i i think affec 

A. Which of the following aspects of international affairs do you 

personally? (i.e., world trade, the UN). 


t with 
: irs? (i.e. contac 
B. What influences have made you aware of international affairs? (i.e. 
forei jes) do yo 
foreign students, courses of study). ¢ maS 7 

E which of the following problems (vital to students in gg Sh of a vocation, 
consider to be also major concerns of students in the U.S. A? (i.e. cho 
health facilities). 


D. In what Seograph: 


ic area (s) do you find 
(ie., Asia, Latin Ameri 


d? 
= intereste! 
yourself becoming increasingly in 

ica). 


centers, or student unions). 


F. Have you considered 
international relations as 


en years 
Part of your work or lesisure plans “in the nee to unae 
(ie. living abroad in another culture long enough to feel at home, ee tion 
stand the reasons why it is Sometimes difficult for you to discuss your a 
interests with friends, or family, or work associates), question 
G. Has this questionnaire encouraged you to think Seriously about these o jdered, 
In this type of question the involvement of the student aoe It leat 
and the questionnaire is in itself a process as well as a fact-fin MNO 
the respondent to thought and commitment dvisability er 
his entire research experiment, however, proved the cad were €l ot 
Pre-testing items on a few students for many of the questio dest 5 
too vague or communicated different things to different, h refer re 
instance, the “United Nations” was the first item in “A” wit 
aspects of international affairs that 


were no follow- 
“important.” 
“menace,” 
“courses of 


» But s 
“affect you parsona Dy: Aeons Me 
“our only hope, ts T 
Fueled In “B” Sane a 
‘individual faculty influence ç. Psycholey 
the incompatibility of cee A, 
- cal interpretation of the results revealed these and other di eas 
an improved questionnaire has been devised 12 with over a 
ealing with faculty and students udents Y? pe- 
experience, were in “discussion question” form. Fewer st thusiast!” cu- 
teered their participation in these projects, but their en extracul dua! 
“xen to the point of revision of arte, indi 
he Superiority of group discussion 
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ber states.18 Central to this world-wide program was the effort to obtain 
objective data on the relative value and effectiveness of different methods 
in developing attitudes favorable to international understanding and 


cooperation. 


The co-operating schools in each country were asked to select at least 


one theme for study from the following topics: the rights of women, the 
Study of other countries, and the Declaration of Human Rights. As a 
part of each study there was to be a preliminary testing of the knowledge 
of pupils and their attitudes. This was to be followed by an analysis of 
the results of the first step. A period of special instruction was then to 
follow. At the close of this study there was to be a final measurement of 
knowledge and attitudes and an analysis of the results. Conclusions to be 
drawn from the experiment were then to be drafted and sent to Unesco. 
Among the different methods of evaluation there were to be (1) ee 
of knowledge, including general knowledge and ifo maon Hi a 
SPecific topic to be studied, (2) attitude scales, (3) group discussions, 
€ssays, and (5) individual interviews. p ? 
Reeth 6 nclusions regarding these tests are incon iiye, Bur e 
Stereq i ist anywhere today. Speci 3 
States, Aa N ea N with institutes of educational SaNi 
Cir best efforts into the experiment. A particular Renee in a wide 
Vise comparatively simple instruments which might 


te A x . hniques 

variety of educational conditions and which did not need techniq 

e Oat) . 

Tiang special training or equipment. t to us is the “Attitude Scale for 
e ich į -ti teres ; 

Use į stale which is of particu ar o It will be noticed that it does not 


1n the 5 tries.” 3 oa 
Soli: tudy of Other Countri es, but uses 
aC p ersonality characteristics with reference to Sy described. 
Pare, ification of the “social distance” technique a as: “They would 
Make „2S a five-point scale response to such ee Club with them.” 
Thesg8?0d pen pals.” “I would like to be in A Pare Thawte 
follo, items developed with respect to three nation 


ble for limited 
t describing th 


is U 
hese tests w be consider 


jdi 
to be consi 
in various coun: 


Neg Mliman, 
X ie m aphed descriptions of this experiment are availa 
Valuation C Kleber, Paris 16, France. The e OT E 
Unat aris, 1955, a pae Most comprehensive paper on tion. The tests are not 
tee Co > logs tinted report for general distribution. The tests are not 
> Since Teport for general distribution. b and educators 
the advice PEY Were developed in large part by schoo 


“ and help of the UNESCO secretariat. 
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J would let them live in my neighborhood. 
I would Jet them live next door to me. 


Nie 
; $ ol | 
I would let them play in my house. (Modify for high school) 


ify U.S. 
I would have them to tea in my house. (Modify for Dem ) 
1 would not mind a brother or sister marrying one of t » 


5 zroW up. 
I would be quite happy to marry one of them myself when I gr 


f methodology: 

These scales raise many technical questions pogi some objec- 

validity, and applicability to any culture, but they ey Soha both in the 

tive proof that “the effect of special instruction 1s DET a e the experi- 
tests of general information and in the attitude test, 


roup 
hen : A e control g 
mental groups inclined towards a positive attitude while th 

remained indifferent.” 14 
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e Mac- 
BLAIR, G. M. Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching. New ee Mog ap 
millan Co. 1956. 409 pp. $5. The difficult and bulky subject om anty and 
remedial programs where none have existed before is handled e i practi al 
thoroughly in this book with a minimum of theory and a maximum 0 days with 
suggestions. Many students are entering secondary schools these der to help 
serious handicaps in reading and spelling up to grade level. In or available 
teachers who haven’t trained for this work, summon up the best in 


ruc 

materials and workable methods, this book has been systematically cone as 2 
in such a way that it can be used as a text in a teacher training cours a 
valuable source book for principals, supervisors, and teachers eng 
remedial and diagnostic teaching. i ading Pr 

One chapter is specifically directed toward setting up remedial re an 
grams in elementary schools, but most of the suggestions cover the s rately 
senior high school. However, in each of the chapters covering pects effor 
arithmetic, spelling, handwriting, and English from the remedial Ty juable 
is made to cover both elementary and secondary needs. Especia iven 4 
are the materials and workbooks listed for each level. Lists are ie 250 hole 
100 books most enjoyed by retarded readers in senior high schools, t teach® 
Popular with slow-learning students and the simplified classics. 
need to “grope” if she has this book in her hands! 

Analysis is m 


sh- 
gåt r 
ade of the programs in use in other schools. Of the 
men entering South Sid 


esi 

e High School in Newark, New Jersey, ee ing ator 
them in September, 1952 revealed that fifty per cent of them were al o A 
below the sixth-grade level. Only 20 per cent were at ninth-grade PA $ tutorit s 
of third-grade pupils at first-grade reading level, after eight mon inne mont 
showed a gain of fourteen months. One pupil made a gain of aoe ee childr 
in eight months. This is encouraging and it makes the efforts to from mere 
overcome subject retardation seem worth while. (This is different aveb vildi 
retardation.) In pointing out that remedial help is a big step towar ene EVRA 
morale and integrating personality, the author writes: “In a RIS iw rE 
remedial case is at the same time a personality case, Because of t t di whe of 
remedial reading should h ve among its chief aims the developmen in 
some attitudes, the fosteri; 


ged in 


it 
Ave., Haskell, New York. $ arith, 
BRUECKNER, L. J., and F. E. GROSSNICKLE. Making 5. ee 
Meaningful. Philadelphia 7: J. Ç, Winston Company. 1953. SE ee Jes iy 
Today there is almost universal acceptance of the view that chi a if it 
arithmetic most easily if they understand what they are learning # 
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phase and the social phase of arithmetic, the school can have no assurance that 
its pupils will be able to utilize the necessary quantitative Progédures to deal 
effectively with the problems that arise in social situations in life outside the 
school. 

The basic problems with which this book deals are those that every teacher of 
arithmetic faces in carrying out the modern program described above, They 
may be listed as follows: (1) What are the objectives of instruction in arith- 
metic? (2) How can the number system and its uses be made mathematically 
meaningful and socially significant for children? (3) How should the contents 
of the curriculum at various levels be selected and organized? What role does 
arithmetic have in other curriculum areas? (4) What teaching procedures are 
most likely to result in the mastery of arithmetic operations? (5) What kinds 
of manipulative, visual, and symbolic materials are essential aids to ieenning 
arithmetic? (6) How can the outcomes of artihmetic instruction be appraised? 
(7) How can learning difficulties be diagnosed and remedied as Sete 
Proceeds? How can learning difficulties be prevented? (8) ae ae F i ste 
be taught to do the quantitative thinking required to deale EA 
Problematic situations? (9) How can children be Se i belms? (10) 
Wantitative materials that they consult to find answers F : natin acithmetis 
How can community resources be used to vitalize and enr: 

Program? 5 ort 

In this book the authors present oe ne the pares PEA aon 
i roan anpiy ie resent a detailed review of these studies, the 
A ms. However, instead of pres : ise summaries of important 
Uthors have followed the plan of presenting concis 


i those who wish 
Minga and then listing principles derived rom e N SER A Rer, 
bibo sult original sources, references are g 


°8raphies f manipula- 
P . į thors to the use o: 
tive, “cial consideration has beara nS er: to the number system and 
to p visual, and symbolic materials to give me tions with whole 
help te ond è ding of number opera 
Umbe © pupils to gain an understan 
S5, fractions, and decimals. Today's Chil- 
ene , : uage Arts for Today 
ren mmission of the English Curriculum. ae ee 1954. 447 pp. $3.75. 
The volu York 1: Appleton, Century and Crofts, ts. Part I sets forth the 
tee, lume ig divided into four distinct but related parts. arts must stem—the 
s from Which any effective program in the A a knowledge of 
Phat ort language among children living in the worl re of a language 
Mogna ildren are like and how they develop, and the natin © A ately 
ay ey at is planned to At their growing powers. Part ih pa speaking, 
dine “Re four strands of the language arts program— i conditions which 
a ve iting—showing the sequential development an 
fo tt Ty ben” StOwth in each area. 
ing, hich wer 
alysis pS the four phases of language whi = 
àt “aha with Part II back into functional pane Prog! 
level of the “Being experiences of classroom li elation to the opP 
© elementary school are described in T 


y separated 


e temporarily SP tne 


i oth among *2¥ 
ips b rams in action 
ortun- 
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ith 
and reading. Part IV set ee 
and appraising a sound 


the official report of the AASA’ 
1956, in Atlantic City, New Jer: 


ith “He 
Series composed of g books (30 cents each) begins ee grade “y 
Start” (grade 1), “One We Move” (grade 2), “We Write No 
‘We Grow U 


de® 

» (gra d 
” (grade 7), and “Looking Ahead” ( e 
Recent basic vocabularly Studies 


i gg “oot o 
3 (8) the transiti 


must be made naturally an 
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tions in different cities, counties, and states; and (6) the soundest basis for 
motivation is the child’s sense that he is learning something important—some- 


teaching procedures, teaching devices and supplementary Practice, help in find- 
ing errors, grading chart, what to do with the left-handed child, position of 
Paper and posture of body, blackboard writing, etc, 

JONES, E. L., RUTH BARRY, and BEVERLY WOLF, editors, Case 
Studies in Human Relationships in Secondary School. New York 27: Columbia 
University Press. 1956, 143 pp. $2. The twenty-six cases.included in this book 
are the result of more than eight years of consecutive planning about, and 
experimentation with, the case study method. In the late 1940’s, under the 
direction of Dr. Esther McD. Lloyd-Jones, the Department of Guidance and 
Student Personnel Administration at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
began its work in this area. The purpose of this experimentation has been to 
further the study, the understanding, and the development of human relations 
knowledge and skills. These cases which have been selected from quite a number 
are those that have proved to be the most effective in use. Fourteen have been 
Selected from doctoral studies and the remaining twelve are being used in the 
training program at Teachers College. The introductory chapters and the 
questions following each case were contributed by the editors. by norte 

KATZ, JOSEPH, editor. Canadian Education Today. aoe c he 
Hin Company of Canada Limited, 253 Spadina Road. 1956. Rae ao 

uch has been said about Canadian education in recent ce Mee G En 
tpmPrehensive nature has been written by those best quali oa ae ie 

e authority that comes from years of active participation in Hie Saat 
. as istration, and the classrooms of schools a Se inte Sere as well 
as aai to give a better aina o Se aa EE E 
Versi, C iPtion of Canada’s educa 


i ian education 
ae Re editor in his Editorial Preface states: Sitera in CRE a 
dug is much alive . , . Too often this interest ine ssa character which 
do ation is Satisfied with opinions and expressions of à entra PA neh 
Wort give g sufficiently complete picture of the mosi agit T E 
Cesg 2 our schools. Too often the interested F ae less trustworthy 
Dicty, Cliable į i i ould give him a i easure 
Cture 2 asta Regie ah him to discuss, wrt a ne ae 
n educatio idity o 
witceq je the basic issues, or even ae wer La eA interest a 
Utay OF on the lig! ie aningfu! 
=e nan beata the P for more gee A te aye is 
tesen tion a eee iversities, this collectio Fi 
“Nteg»» Out our schools and unive: 


t interested the 

S are designed to make available to Thistle problems of 

Madian eq cions of those most directly concerned AAT principals, pro- 
“ation. The authors of these essays— 


Q ese 
nsi de oy 
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fessors, superintendents, directors, and university presidents—have pooled their 
professional resources to bring to the Canadian public—and to those beyond 


the national borders as well—a survey of Canadian education as it is today- 


These professional educators represent Canadian educational thinking as it 15 
to be found from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the kindergarten through 
the university. Here is a vertical and horizontal cross-section of opinion repre 
sentative of the thinking of the Canadian educational community. 
KILPATRICK, WYLIE, co-ordinator. Higher Education and Florida’ 
Future. Volume II. Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 1956. 192 pp- $2.50. 
Florida looks to the future with hope and confidence. As it does 50, it recognizes 
that its economic future and its future in higher education are inextricably 
Cee together. The future of the economy is quite as much dependent upon 
me eee in higher education as is higher education upon developments 17 
ira toward 1970, the real challenge in the relationship petwecn 
RA cation and the economy of the state is not that of finding ways A 
ment of 132,000 st can provide support for a total college and university a h 
higher eduestion. udents—the real challenge is that of finding ways 1" Bere 
which will Ean E develop programs of instruction, research, and sern 
eien provide essential support for the economic developments to whi 
aspire. 
Le the need for an analysis of the present economy and ine 
as en o the direction and magnitude of future grow’ a a 
Bie be eee : e Study of Higher Education in Florida arranged for 
evaluating the ie economists and other specialists to provide 2 jaetines 
for future Mae and for establishint em speci® 
cient YEP Ment. ustrative of findings which bA 
ares education in the state is the fdentihicention of the nee 
faces renan Tei, of a proportionately ‘smaller labor Po es 
of nR demands for skilled, technical, and professional semin 
cerning the ae aptsrest F those who have responsibility for decis ie m 
ceived by Floridiar of Florida is the finding that the total personal inea owth 
In their look is ians will increase at a rate even faster than population f 
which results ae 1970, the economists forecast the continuation of this 
LEVY Hat on per capita income in Florida. Ron 
Press Company fhe V. Other People’s Children. New York 10: of OM 
perience on the be aH al PP: $3.75. Drawing from her eight yeast 30,00" 
cases those that eve of a juvenile court, the author has chosen ae toe 
of each child is told in ae ounded picture of juvenile delinquency: 5 ond 
watches the procession een, atic detail as it happened in court. 4§ th com? 
to know each child and to roubled youngsters pass before the judge, 
more cases are seen throu eh J p the fall meaning of another trazoi 
ing of delinquency and “ten udge Levy’s sympathetic eyes and an “, 
clear. Above all, this bo ie means the courts employ to deal with 1 pe 
children,” vicious and opal shows that delinquents are not note otis o 
unhappy homes, maae ene Many of these children are V of jo 
poverished environments, itutions designed for their cares 


nderi ef 
+ bee 


ae 

PEEL, E. A. The P ’ nels 

sophical Library. 1956 peice Basis of Education. New York 16 iS yor? 
- 808 pp. $6. This is an account of how moder” 
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BES EH es i m problem of education—be they the wider issue: 
his presentati me atte classroom. This is a practical book; = 
ion of the theories on such subjects th iis) Geel in 
personal development, and the relation of th ‘i di yaad nature of ear: 
keeps cloayly iniiniudl areor ne sag iane to society, the author 

_ A Study of the General Educational Develo: nee tr i 

ington 6, D. C.: Publications Division, REA G esting Program. Wash- 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 1956. 88 pp. $1. (one ere on Education, 1785 
of the Council’s Committee on Evaluation of the ules) oe BEBE prenort 
This study was particularly concerned with the General Edueati rad eh 
ment Tests with the purpose of collecting data on the ciated a ee 
testing program. These tests have been widely accepted throughout th pee 
as a basis for issuance of equivalency credentials to non-high-school ; ET 
adults and as one criterion in determining admission to college of ERTE 

individuals without high-school diplomas. In addition, business and EE 
have generally accepted individuals holding a GED credential for aee E 
in those jobs requiring high-school graduation as a qualification. The con- 
clusions and recommendations reached by members of the Committee To 
Evaluate the Tyler Fact-Finding Study and reported in this document should” 
lead to renewed interest in the use of the Tests of General Educational Develop- 
ment. Because of the wide recognition of the Tests of General Educational 
Development by secondary school and college officials, and by industry and 
business, it is hoped that this report will be of interest to those responsible 
for accrediting military educational experiences. 
WILSON, C. H. A Teacher Is a Person. New York 17; Henry Holt and 
Company. 1956, 285 pp. $3.75. “Youth,” George Bernard Shaw once said, 
is a wonderful time, and it is a shame to waste it on young people.” The 
author, a teacher who is no less devoted to his profession for having a vigorous 
Sense of humor, feels much the same about education: It is a fascinating sub- 
ject, and vital to all of us, and a pity to tie it up with children. But “a teacher 
18 a person,” and so is a pupil; and the greater shame, Dr. Wilson says, is that 
ened of the people who have strong opinions on aE oe a 

Yeadable n spend a day with an adolescent. He also sta as n e e 
e books on education are written by people who ave T ght a 


ay i A 
M a public school classroom. 


Books for Pupil 
ney ALDWIN , JAMES. The Story of Siegfried. N 
the as ons. 1956. 279 pp. $3.75. The story of Siegirit 
tales e of many Northern lands. We find the stories 0; A ae 
Versi Teeland—and of Siegfried in Germany. The author as ae 
Ppre, > drawing on many sources. Here we have Siefgried, the yout n " 
ang raced to Mimer, the master smith. Siegfried forges the sword Balm ng; 
Svi» oes forth into the world “to right the wrong, to help the weak, to ie 
Hees, e meets and slays Fafnir the dragon, has many other arine Aa 
ura, aA Wins a beautiful princess as his bride. The pictures are by +e 
Bepa known A . ist 
M, JERR merican artist. york 17: Ha 
IER ROLD: ood Waters New ie ana 
Eats | 115 pp. $2.75. At first it seemed exciting He 
ent went off and the family had to cook, picnic-sty e, 


fried, or Sigurd, i 


rcourt, Brace and 
to Josh when the 
in the open 
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= i in poured down unceasingly. But aften 
eae E at and an tucreasine oe 
ER oer brook nearby turned into a raging torrent that c i 
TNE EE one flood the cellar. Dad’s decision to leave perc 
the TL asap A oened aien miles away ootata 
aan fhe car engine finally died in deep water on the way. sae school 
a truck came to the rescue, and Josh and his family were B and dave 
in which an emergency center had been set up. Through the nig ne their own 
that followed, Josh found out how people more often than not forg had always 
troubles in helping those worse off, Even a boy in Josh’s class a od waters 
seemed like a bully tried to help Josh find his lost dog. When the flo anda 
receded and the refugees could go home once more, Josh had gained a ne 
tanding of, and respect for, people. p * ity 
© BREDSDORFF, ELIAS. Danish. New York 22: Cambridge Univers 7 
Press. 1956. 313 pp. $5.50. This course has six parts. (1) A generali . (3) 2 
tion to written and spoken Danish; (2) a chapter on Danish phonetes wi 
grammar, arranged by sections under nouns, adjectives, adverbs, g at 
chapters on word-order and word-formation, and including exercises ‘als, ete 
section of general information-about money, weights and measures, mt authors 
(5) twenty-five Danish texts (twenty Prose, five poetry) from standar 
for translation into Engli 


a 


; , for 
glish; (6) twenty English texts, graded in difficulty 
translation into Danish. york 11: 
BROWN, M. H., and W. R. FELTON. Before Barbed Wire. New 
Henry Holt and Co 


n, the 
mpany. 1956. 256 pp. (8” x 11”) $10. L. A. Hoes ms 
frontier photographer of Miles City, Montana, has been called the Bra e in Te 
West and, indeed, no other early photographer succeeded as well ie s inning 
cording the daily life of the pioneer West. His pictures of hide-hunter is 
buffalo on the Montana plains in mid-winter are without equal, nt 
portraits still excite the envy of skillful photographers, and camera er 
regard the products of his crude equipment with awe; but his p irei 
his superb record of the early days of the open range. These RE d 
never been equaled for historical value or surpassed in pictorial qua r rec ge 
Huffman had been a part of the life he late a visi ng 
tudies were not stilted photographs posed none i 
e candid shots of working people who consider sages "io 
ctures have almost captured the smell of EA rod? 
d the creak of saddle leather. Sometimes Hu th 
with a roundup or f, 


ife 0 t 

à His was a golden opportunity to record the early li peat a 
Plains, and he exploited it to the fullest. This ingenuity and patient, P d 
effort resulted in the finest collection of range pictures ever made. Ta m 
the eye of an artist and the perspective of a historian, Huffman cA s bef? 
preserved the spirt of life on the unfenced Montana ranges in the day P 
barbed wire. a P A 

CHARQUES, R. D. A Short History of Russia. New York 10° isto 
Dutton and Company, 1956. 284 
in English or, 


i api 
Pp. $8.95, This is the first narrativa, wittig 
apparently, in any other European language, which co peel pni” 
relatively brief compass the entire period from the myth-illumined an ea 
of the Russian state to the cataclysmic fall of tsarism and the ae who do 
of Soviet rule. This book is addressed in the first place to the reade 


bS i a 
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ment, above all of the “peasant question” and of the all but continuous tradition 
of peasant anarchy and popular revolt. It is the sense of these currents of the 
eleven centuries of the expansion of the Russian state which gives the historical 
panorama coherence and unity. 

The book is not concerned to advance a thesis, but one of its chief purposes is 
to illustrate the degree of continuity of the Russian present with the past and 
in this way to offer assistance in understanding the Russia of the age of Stalin 
and since. For the general reader, indeed, this short history provides not only 
good reading but a steady illumination of contemporary Soviet affairs. 

CHESSMAN, EVELYN. Sealskins for Silk. New York 16: Abelard- 
Schuman. 1956. 237 pp. $2.50. This astonishing story of adventure at sea 
happens to be true, and is told from records in the British Admiralty Library, 
It is told, moreover, by one who has sailed the same waters on scientific expedi- 
tions of her own, and has visited in all manner of different craft the islands in 
the Pacific where Captain Fanning met with his strange P avene ya 
cannibals and pirates, weathered fearful storms, and rescued shipwrecke 
mariners. 4 i i 

In years gone by, men in little sailing boats carried out many a ieee 
but few crammed so many experiences into gue bales te oe ri 1790, to 
Fanning when he sailed south from New York in Hie vibe traded for silk, 

unt for seals to carry across the Pacific to China, yar st American to sail 

hence he returned westward to America, andiyan at which bears his 
around the world in that direction. BS Aiszovere Ace in the Pacific. He was 
name, and established himself as a pioneer of trading n who kept his head in 
known as a trader who always kept his word, and a ma 


any da 4 . Dutton and 

DAHL, BORGHILD. The Daughter. New Aa sound af Norra N 
Company, 1956 190 pp. $3. Against an authentic e ET 
the 1860's, the sanihor tells the fascinating story of at ACOTA 
daughter of the Haalands. Life on the estate in the aekin management of 
tive one. Elise’s mother was bound by rigid pt oily daughter. Elise’s 
fan household and, particularly, in the training © f authority were clearly 


p o: 
deg, > Was inclined to be more lenient, but the areas i edinn 
“fineg and, where his daughter was concerned, he n 


nee inated the 
ith his wife, who domina 
ta eest. The final decision always rested with hi 


that any young girl of 
duties as 
mistra. nily of that era in Norway received to prepare EE, at the 
Striog SS Of a similar household. That Elise rebelled, at least init ot 
Step, routine and the assumption that she would foley H EO young 
man aa d that she dreamed of a different kind of life and a À 
Way of e i itable. 2: Random 
Rouse UGHERT PTAA men Magna Charta. New Pu ry one day 
nds 956. 181 Pp. $1.50. In the rich turbulence of Eng’ ing of the Magne 
Charta Enificent]y a t— June 15, 1215—the day of the signing oig stood in 
< Thi part—June 15, barons of Eng! 
S was the day on which the great 


is ; a inin 
Boa: 'S is the story of Elise’s training, the training 
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i i had stripped them of their 
ENRE DiE = ean a P Rae Petes tee eis and se ae 
wealth and of the i p P T E 
e, armed with a charter, a piece of pap 5; 
es. aes King’s power and enable men to live in peace an es. 
tang John swore to be revenged, but he signed the charter, the Magna Charts 
And the first blow for English freedom was struck! From the M: nr deeatouck 
signed over 750 years ago, has come the great tradition of Englis Gonateee 
the tradition that has led to our Declaration of Independence and Sahel nie 
tion. From the Magna Charta have come the lofty concepts of indivi 
d of equal justice for all. 3 1 = 
nS ET E and Farces for Young Actors. Boston 1e: Pa 
Inc. 1956. 263 pp. $4. Teenagers everywhere will enjoy these twe ee 
fashioned melodramas and hilarious modern farces. Complete with eee 
villains, valiant heroes, virtuous heroines, feudin’ hillbillies, | for 
and clever detectives, these Popular one-act, royalty-free plays are 3 om the 
junior and senior high-school production. The plays in this book range ae an 
traditional “Way, Way Down East,” with its threatening mortgage-ho modern 
heroine-rescued-just-in-time, to “Out of This World,” a side-splitting 


irer 
i admire 
farce in which Irene ingeniously turns the affections of her too-young 
toward her eager teenage sist 


milia", 
Tonight,” with ominous tomtoms and hungry savages; “The Face Is Fa 
in which Wally masquerades 


phe Cas? 
as Joel’s snappish maiden aunt; and ey. a ric 
of the Missing Pearls,” solved by the inimitable Shellack Homes, prov! en 
variety of acting fun. Whil 


m1 
d 7° 
in this book are simple. Most of the plays call for only one set, 
elaborate scenery or lightin; 


DILLIARD, M. E. A 


e 
pending disaster, when he e, nist’, 
t, prominent Annapolis shipowner, had signed nts ship bes 
Non-Importation Act willingly enough, only to discover now that a aboard s 
returned carrying a forbidden cargo of tea which had been pmngelta sews 
England. The talk he has over-heard about possible punishment for his moth g 
occupied Toby’s mind as he went about his everyday tasks, helping ee playing 
string dried apples, delivering clothes for Mrs. Stewart’s new baby, Jain, Toy 
with his little Sister, Faith. In spite of his parents’ attempt to Fee pews 
found the following days of that fall of 1775, not only terrifying bur jatori® 
their climax. Here is a story, detailed and 


ing, as events built to yo" 
accurate, about a little-known incident in American history. 
DOUGLASS, E. L. Th 


aia? pee 
ministers, and those interested in deve trae E any 
series of commentaries Promises in 1957 to be indispensable once 
revitalized the thinking and 
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and more useful than ever. With significant treatments, it encourages original- 
ity and alert application of ideas on Christian conduct and thinking. At the 
same time it offers Bible-centered, evangelical, easy-to-teach “lesson help” 
techniques. Unique in many respects, it furnishes a lesson plan for the 
teacher's outline: prints in full the Scripture Passage and explains it in simple 
understandable language; Suggests questions and topics for discussion—for 
richer and more absorbing classroom atmosphere; suggests in “Hints to 
Teachers” how to assemble and present lesson material; features audio-visual 
This landmark—by an expert in the field of commentaries—is recognized as 
Conservative and sound in theological doctrine. 

ELKTON, JULIETTE, Edith Cavell. New York 18: Julian Messner. 
1956. 192 pp. $2.95. Here is the compassionate story of a frail but determined 
nurse who pitted her wits against the German army occupying Brussels and 
helped hundreds of Allied soldiers escape war-torn Belgium. For seven nerve- 
wracking months Edith Cavell sheltered fugitives in her nursing home, continu- 
ing her dangerous work even though she realized she was being watched by 
the secret police. Convicted of high treason, ae her life for humanity and 

ecame the greatest heroine of the first Wor EMS 
Edith Cava story began quietly in an English Tirane aa eea 
raised by a loving mother and a strict [neuro seca French family. 
Went to Belgium and became governess in an erence re dream of helping 
hough she enjoyed teaching, she was restless, ae ; A aE 
the suffering, the hurt, the needy. Back in Englan E E 
nursing, rising from an obscure probationer to supe: 


Pitals in th t wretched slums of London. 3 Go 
Belgian dorlo Wate of ther brilliant work, summoned Miss Cavell to 
, 


i b d 
Brussels where she became matron of the first nursing Sree ee! 
h at country, She had difficulty in obtaining aaa i matte 
erya aered shocking for Snlcel Wort A kea EE tactfully, Edith 
crvants Were too contemptuous to wait upon mem; heights of her profession. 
ear an prejudice mand son trees s Sante In 1919 services were 

mornin, . In J 

pela Te cate pra ets ha he prescence of the King and Queen, and 
her for her in Westminister Abbey in t P. 

Ody was laid to rest in Norwich ae E a Macrae Smuitti Coupauys 
1055, MERY, ANNE. Sweet Sixteen. ie ih he age when every girl Bate 
F . . i 
a fing k PE tle Siei patie . . even glamor. But m ion, 
Just si measure of poise and con Rt nderful transformation ha ma 
her, poteen, begins to suspect that this wo ro awry, and days that shou 

hava pe ctything about her junior year seems 


Par- 
r of annoyances, 
i ith all manner 0 i Ava 
Seulan busy and carefree are Aled a nn effortless success in an 


ot Tksome j ister, ( 
Se me is her younger sister, ee anit 
Th makes Jane's Secor lN look nae Sve alway absorbed 
mite po Crowd seems uninteresting, 4-H projects W her “almost 
, 


i uck Ransome, > 
ora a See and she even quarrel hie, pea She is definitely out 


friend, Worst of all, her school eat and she can’t see wy ‘ 
ected source. 
Pang. Tesi À s exp a 
tive sa to failure until hope comes ith the Ellisons helps ae ina 
Bte ng teacher who comes to live W. : long with her fa 
Vi 
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The Ellisons, in turn, find themselves involved in the teacher’s romantic prob- 


lems. And in the process, Jane finally finds that the true magic of sixteen comes 
through her own efforts. 


FARLEY, WALTER. The Black Stallion’s Courage. New York 22: Ran- 
dom House. 1956. 242 pp. $2. Alec Ramsay felt an ominous warning in the 
unusual stillness of the night and knew it was not his imagination playing 
tricks. The Black Stallion was quiet, so there could be no trouble from that 
quarter. Would it come from one of the broodmares?—perhaps Miz Liz, who 
was due to foal and who never accepted her young? Alec ran toward the barn, 
never dreaming that he would be the one to spark the eruption of the hideous 
events of that night. Nor did he dream that the farm path he followed would 
lead him and the Black to the great metropolitan races of the day. Nor that 


noted trainers would say, “The older ah it is to bring him 
back to winning form. We orse gets the harder it is 


i i wouldn’t want the job even with the Black.” Alec an 
s renis, Henry Dailey, listened to no one but each other. They went to work 
E a PO Plans. Black Minx—fresh from her Kentucky Derby triumph- 

u. : aoe 
Hopeful Fant Sire would enter the big races in the black-and-white silks 


FRAZIER, N. L. S i d Com- 
pany. 1956. 148 pp. e Friend, New York 3: Longmans, Green an 


i They 
ah tS are at the whispery, giggling “boy” stage 1 od 
ee ace Aes they even Spoil her joy in A her mat story PU ee 
rs rothers need only each other Mimi Taylor had rather-t@ See 

erself, and besides she is goin, aylor na in 


e 
problems, Plain-spoken Jan 
ncy. This is all the more painfU ,, pee” 
so sensible, 
trouble the 
intendent, 


FREEMAN, MAE 
House. 1956, ¢. 


A D this book are presented basic facts 0 vit 

Gere way. The approach is through the 
: : ` a 

appartus than r anyone can do right at home with no more ©” rime” e 

‘ulers, tumblers, rubber bands, and the like, The expe i soms 


while entertainin ate a 
è i a ci 
important scientific pring’ stunts or parlor tricks. Bach illustra gpr 


l ; tiete 
language, and the application, (uch 18 explained in simple, mrointed he 
It is primarily a “piet ns to ordinary affairs and devices are text” pis 
page-factie erki core book” with the attendant explanatory *, selfi ul 
Photograph, Each Picture and text is complete 1n ip 
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encourages the reader to perform the experiments suggested and makes for a 
feeling of accomplishment and understanding. 

GAULT, W. C. Speedway Challenge. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1956. 189 Pp. $2.75. Behind this breezy, fast-paced, modern story 
of dirt track auto racing is a serious idea, a challenge to the thinking of many 
of today’s young people, who have come to believe that security at any price 
is more important than adventure. They have been sold the philosophy of 
middle and old age, while they are still children. This is the author’s basic 
theme, as he tells Steve Mallot’s story in the first person. It is the story of the 
Summer following his graduation from engineering college when he becomes 
involved in dirt track racing, in an attempt to keep a fatherly eye on his seven- 
teen-year-old brother, Johnny. 25 

There are fascinating details of car mechanics and tense descriptions of the 
actual races, as Steve learns to meet the challenge of physical danger and the 
8reater challenge to his whole philosophy of life. The summer changes both 
boys, Johnny grows up a little, and Steve learns that it can really ben tae 
twenty-two, once he has freed himself of the fears that have Turei is a 
the caution that has robbed him of all spontaneity and made him old before his 
time, Z 

GOETZ, DELIA, revised edition. Neighbors to the South New York 17: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1956. 179 pp. eee In ait i i l 
visit newly developed farming regions by plane. In Res the Inter-American 
major industry after centuries of neglect. In ee a Gantt of the twenty 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences draws Seen casein changes taking 
atin American republics, These are but a few of t EE a a 
Place in our neighbor countries, where schools, roads, , 
äre everywhere increasing in number. i material for this 
hese recent developments have given the author important 


i i Central and South 
R edition of her popular introduction fo eee us apa en 
ton. I nee! visen ene ESTE of geography, Caer 
ie Highlighting her account wi aA trip through each o 
Coun, CUPations, the author takes her he original edition. There is also a 
i . x : e 3 
Clog, vies in turn—including seven not ne (ee Neigtbors Buy, andi 
ang a, look at special subjects, such as i 
Rael ists.” i today, the author 
zat aces her main emphasis Pe eae A N national heroes— 
3 istori informatio 
Materia historical facts about them and Woe pent ae 
p gives perspective to presen my York 16: Dodd, Mead an 
Qo GOULD JEAN. Young Mariner Melville. New 30 k led one of the most 
Segaay, 1956. 280 pp $3 The author of Moby pa K ET r 
ing Ji - » $3. SE f A 
me ae ra a aere Aea eani g's genteel family wanted R 50 
on dbicti wed life in those days and ngra t the lure of the sea wa 
Eate tna ^t home and be a school teacher Fah merchant vessel bound for 
: ip on $ ; 
klana, 4 hs Won his mother’s consent sae an awesome night is ae 
Ray, 8 gh Square rigger, the St. Lawrer ; the British coast. His a 
he im a git her course in full sail towar old day in December, 184 ke 
a ai Away TENEN sea anaon oe whaler, the Acushnet. He 
teed, the the South Seas on the bate whale, and the arduous ne 
Ming bl pRetill of the chase for the migh A of the try-pot. He sufere 
ubber into oil in the fiery furnac 


te, 
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starvation under a cruel captain, jumped ship with one of his mates and ie 
over a treacherous mountain pass, only to be captured by natives said to a 
cannibals! He made an action-packed escape to another whaler, but foun 
conditions worse than aboard the Acushnet. Mutiny followed with imprison- 
ment on Tahiti and beachcoming in the South Sea Islands. He wrote of all these 
adventures in his great South Sea books Omoo and Typee. L 
GRAHAM, EDWARD, and W. VAN DERSAL. Water For America. N 
York3: Oxford University Press. 1956. 112 pp. $3.50. This is a comprehensivi 
survey of water conservation in America—what has been done and wha 
remains to be done. It is a story about one of the most important substances 
on earth—a substance that we take for granted, yet one upon which all a 
things depend for continuing life, In a tropical presentation the authors hav 
included here the importance of water and our dependence on it; how it is bak, 
in industry, on the farm, and in the home, what the methods of conservatio 
are; the importance of conservation; and the pleasure water gives. The pho 1 
graphs, facing each page of text, dramatize and enhance the factual maa 
HEATON, E. W. Everyday Life in Old Testament Times. New York 


F ` i 5 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 240 Pp. $3.95. The author gives in i ee 
panorama of Israelite 


: . 50 a 
Fe i life, as ordinary families knew it, from about a older 
ie C. He writes for all who are interested in the Old Testament—for g 
children, students and teachers, and for the general reader who wishes 
sult a reliable guide before venturing into the land of the Bible. To ntry, 
i ze of daily life, whether in the city es g Wore 
ine Whatever the occupation. It tells how ™ th 
prepared, how the husband, wife, and SEA went about their Wo” about 


past. His o i 
analogy are most refreshi aS 


ew 
HILLARY. ; 
York 10; E , SIR EDM 


N 
UND, and GEORGE LOWE. Hast of BY" tory % 
Sir Edmund Bille n and Company, 1956. 120 a $6. This is the © oon 
ia 5 next mountain adventure after Everest 1953; 9” yall 
tul New Zealand Alpine Club expedition to the Barer aif 
cue of McFarlane poaa St considerable odds. Hillary Most Y 
Ree rom the crevasse where he had had to e, an? i 
member of Sip Jo ra illness high in the mountains. George LOW ie © 


3 A idge pif 
Withi _ ove him on the brink of the snowri0B™ ore 
for Todd ang in ue Inch of his boots; and of the tense search ! l 
The expedition’s free arning from the ascent of this mountain: 5 pož goil 
of the unknown objective was to explore and map as MUC? guld © 


region js WOY WE 
tough work in the ond the Barun Valley. They knew *h!S yey iv? 
that could best h e bu 


valle? jeo ge 
sh and fi f the Jower d ob) nt 
a earsome gorges o n w 
Was to make an atten OUt by small mobile parties. Their seces, Bet 66 
(28,570 ft.), Chaninta. Sn one or more of three formidable Pr : ye 
HISER, Tong. p, (24012 ft.) and Ama Dablam (22,310 Bi uman pepi 
159 pp. $3. These stor srt Drama, New York 16: Abelar sone 


i 
es about the plants and animals of the 
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of the United States will be of interest to everyone. In fact, they may even be 
of more interest to non-residents of that part of the country because the plants 
and animals will be less familiar. These are not “made-up” stories; actually 
they are not stories at all in the usual sense. The author has written in a 
conversational style and has told of experiences she and her family have had 
in the Arizona desert, but the book is made up entirely of factual material. 
First, author tells of the cactus family in all its variety, then of plants that 
are often called cacti, but aren’t, then of other plants and trees, After that 
She discusses animals, and insects, and, finally, tells us something about the 
Strange weather in the Southwest. 

HORNSTEIN, L. H.; G. D. PERCY; and C. S. BROWN, editors, The 
Reader's Companion to World Literature. New York 22: New American Li- 
brary, 1956. 493 pp. 50c. An alphabetically arranged guide to 621 authors, 
famous works, and literary movements and terms throughout the ages. Running 
from Peter Abelard to Zoroaster, it has entries on non-literary figures like 
Freud, Marx, and Darwin, who have affected the writers of their own and are 
quent periods, Covering the classics of Greece, Rome, and the Orient, T wal as 
the great literature of all other countries, this comprehensive volume a ne phe 
a liberal selection of modern writers such as William Faulkner, Y: ve Ree 

homas Mann, Jean-Paul Sartre, and T. S. Eliot, and their works. 
ook, 

ITHNE, R. W., and W. E. STREETER. Machine Trades Eats ge 
third edition, Chicago 87: American Technical Society, sae Sa Reena 
8 pp. (814” x 11”). $2.95. The present revision ee a Eade 
take ful advantage of insights gained into the teac A by teachers and stu- 
ace 1941. Careful analysis of the many aport OPETE to incorporate 
ae Who have found the book meet ae SRE edition. The first 65 pages 
h Number of important new ideas into the r 


i i rehensive discussion 
i i i hich provide a comp: e u 
asion oreenized imio iis o Die i ent is able to acquire, without 


tecc ie Principles of blueprint reading. The stud ae At ae 
“Course to supplementary lectures or textbooks, the ki Stent abate 
A ture of Maini reading which is imperative to me ae a pe ee 
revs ing ski, This data is always at hand, should he a Seay 

py asic Principles when dealing with eor v visualization. Although 
the ttieular emphasis has been given to the probten 


t them 
i i i ‘ects and then to represen 
x e ving shapes eae iri: be ee is actually the reverse: 


ee mate Ere, togodita itt rea ae finished prints. This new 


oun ovat be visualized by the reader irap: bility to visualize an 
et complete ch eyelop mE m oe of earlier editions 


ws the pa the blueprint representation. stion sheet. 


F Eo i i ial prints, eac ised work, cover- 
e a ramlee sot has boen etna as Chapter Seven of the revised work; 
Ota] of 
; “yuk ; ia 2: Macrae Smith 
X Dany S, E. œ Trouble at Clear Lake. guerre AE 

. if A i 
Ren biotogisg © 220 pp. $2.75. Ben Colton, ee! swith the State Conservation 
reine tent ‘Hig sted when he gets his first J Lake, once a favorite 


a s i ton igate why Clear ’ 
ms, fo i eni a s iller of fish during the past few 
1c anglers, has 
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Ben is prepared for resistance to his work from the natives aus eee or 
fisherman, for few People realize the importance of a conservatio vndies and 
understand the patience required to carry it out. His pen gaa. when the 
careful explorations of the lake are just beginning to bring resu mysterious 
trouble starts. Ben’s “frog-man” diving suit, his lab tests, a arouses the 
expeditions have made the townspeople suspicious. And his we one and his 
hostility of the town’s most influential citizen. When his dog is po ust be work- 
cabin ransacked, Ben knows that an even more sinister element m 


n 
him shake 
ing against him, Then a routine dive turns up a clue that leaves 


cane 
2 le to his pr 
but determined to overcome the last and most threatening obstac 
gram, 


JEWETT, ARN 
McKEE, Journeys 
1956. 640 Pp. $3.80. 
The book is divided i 
Prose and poetry classified accordi 
Laughter, As Others See Us, 


Š ilders ° 
Outdoor Life, This Is TE 
America, Great Moments in Our History, Legends and Tall Our Heritage 
and the World, Being a Good American, and Treasures from 
Each unit has a 


5 A ts th z 
n introductory page—“The Editor Page”—which se ds wit 
d arouses the inte 


(8 
ver 
number of aid classified under the following heads: “Let’s Talk ee i 
unit summary), “Other Things To Do, and short reviews of a num ding, © i 
Each selection contains information about the author, a guide to roae «Han 
and words and their uses. The book is concluded wi thors ® is 
»” a list of selections, a list of aU ook 3 


d 
ned in the book. Gr se 
KELSEY, A. G. I Give You My Colt New York 3: Longmans, ses, DHA 
Company. 1956. 160 Pp. $2.75. The two Kashgai boys must have how ae 
nomad Persian tribesmen rely on their flocks of sheep and goats, @ pha 
the long migrations the bad-tempered camels are indispensable Me 
young Jafar and Musa, with 


tg 
other ride off each day, all they Sa traing 
eir own. Jafar and Musa talk abou P 
them and the wonderful deeds th 


the tents. What w. 
belonging to him? Well, the old chief loves hors = 
LANGDALE, H he Cocker Spaniel Mystery. New York 10° cee 
Dutton and Company. 1956. 128 pp. $2.50 Suspense and mystery, SUrT? sei’ 
the disappearance of Prize cocker Spaniel Puppies, is combined with the *# 
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tion of foot-loose li 
life in i ich 

er Parents, Ey is a trailer, which is home to 
tendency for «a wee a a i 
igreed cocker R ration of a maple sugar bush with the raising of 
hen it is dj spaniels, the Freemans become inyolved in di ae 
nicknamed sath that Judy Ann Lane's favorite d in disturbing events, 
lly Trailer,” deci tite pup is missing, Mary Joan, 
e formatio i iler,” decides that something must 
Mystery, he eas club of neighborhood children aes the Ra of ee 
sown clues, they te rollicking youngsters swarm over the countryside ANE 
vantages a KERT. many details of farm life, the operation of a club, fie 
Sean tem eo a effort, the proper care and training of dogs, and shone to 
tail and the sol owing. The gradual accumulation of clues is exciting in 
Solution comes as an unexpected surprise, with the suspense 


Mainta; 
ard the very last page. 
CE, ISABELLE. Niko. New York 22: Viking Press. 1956. 


- 180 
PP. $2.50 $ 
- The city of Athens was an exciting place for a twelve-year-old 


Y to live 

` wh 

e o climbed T the Parthenon was being built. Almost every day after school 

Ocks hoisted į n Acropolis with his slave, Peron, to watch the huge marble 
nto place, and the sculptors carving the noble statues of gods and 


Eodde, 
t SSes to š 
adorn the pediments. How he enjoyed the bustle of activity among 


© Workmen! 
e great Phin” even more, he loved to hear his brother Aristo, apprentice 
6 me Until the ae tell how the building would look when it was finished. 
mi e Peron ae came when Niko’s widowed mother could no longer afford 
ght share i e thought had never crossed the boy’s mind that he himself 
heat? be, ae the work of making Athena’s temple beautiful. His ambition 
Sac Seia the a sculptor, but a runner, winning glory for his school in the 
tifice of 4, Comes held in honor of Theseus, hero of Athens. How the 
at ambition led Niko to the fulfillment of a worthier one forms the 


e 
LER ad of this story. 
LEN SOUTHARD. Learning About Love. New 


& 10; 120, M. O., and HE 

fan, a Peri, P. Dutton and Company. 1956. 64 pp. $2. The older teenager 

Duy re iod of life when major decisions are made which will govern the 

isig, Ose of S Young adult. Courtship and marriage are in the offing and the 

Wiggi ÌS book is to present the necessary knowledge on which sound de- 
d eagerness for expression and the 


isq, Can 
‘ om Of ¢ be made. ‘he. love interest an ion ani 
E alle ntrol are important elements to be understood. Clear discussion of 
the; ity, | Physiological and emotional development, which has now reached 
y feelings of guilt in regard to 
hes to sexual 


de, “Y, 

iter Motions S young people of unnecessat. r 

È mirsg S. Both the physiological and psychological approac 

Dro. 2h op te discussed, as well as the problems of heavy petting, of masturba- 

; tions offer suggestions for sound 
In addition, 


older teenager. 
e conception of the first baby, 


and the arrival of the baby. 
D. Parents’ Privilege. New 
2, Sex education need not 
» as they share the daily 
nees that can make sex 
ing questions about 
hild’s own changing 
dren’s questions in 


0 
th leq © l b 
atte te = *e-marital relations. Sample situa 
mo) a Preys ractical problems that plague the 
X Lats of ew of problems of married life—th' 
k 19 BIG Pregnancy, labor, hospitalization, 
Hee sig E Se O., and HELEN SOUTHAR 
; dereg ` Dutton and Company. 1956. 64 pp. $ 
i Berti It is the “parents’ privilege,” 

"dren and guide them in early experle 


t 
th © bap OUN 
‘aie’ bieg con ducation, Tt calls for more than me 
. 1 i h 
This pe ftom and is closely concerne be chil 


Cok prepares the parent to a 


ase eS el 
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3 and 
words the child will understand and in a frank manner relieved of seer ea] 
embarrassment. It presents a short, simple review of the basic P child at 
facts, with clear suggestions as to how these facts may be related 3 
different stages of development. Very helpful are suggestions on t from little 
some of the more common problems: Why are little girls differen d the pees? 
boys? What about the child’s sex play? What about the birds an Á 
A bibliography is included. d Attitudes. 

LERRIGO, M. O., and HELEN SOUTHARD. Sex Facts and At hd sex 
New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company. 1956. 88 pp. S2 towar" 
education is an important responsibility and as the adult’s own atti ecrecy an 
sex influences the child, it is essential that this attitude be free of id the basic 
reflect high standards and moral values. It is up to the adult to ea boys an 
facts, get along with the younger generation, and be able to talk w1 
girls freely and without embarrassment about their sex problems. the act of 

In this book there is a brief review of the reproductive syste gevelopmen 
2; the year? 


3 


who nee 
from 12 to 15; older youth, from 16 to 20; and a section for those V 


T 
: 0 

1 section? erat? 
2 È -0 
suggestions for schools, youth agencies, and other groups which may Se 


sing the Y 
) boys and girls as they are growing during tiny 

from 9 to 12. It tells the story of the development of life from 4 paby 
traces the growth of th ti 
grows in his mother, emerges into the world, and eventually grows 

childhood and into a: 
Mature in feelings an 
ing up.” to 7 
ke Re EIGO, M. O., and HELEN SOUTHARD. What’s Happening were 
ew York 10: E. P. Pyton and Company. 1956. 64 pp. $2. This pois v4 
when boys and girl, juni igh-schoo 
Using period for all Seen iior hig 


y 
how your affection by kissing” 44° 


i jar ne 
rting, and marriage. The normal & ge” 


w5 
ng of the sex clear 2 sO 
erti es. There is a g 
and how it fina ne a ovum, how the baby is formed, fed, 2” oe 
labor, and birth is set reat ntrance into the world, The course of P f 
part played by generally. 
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ideals of good sex conduct and to avoid actions that make him feel guilty and 
unhappy. 

McLEAN, A.C. The Hill of the Red Fox. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1956. 256 pp. $3. True to a promise made to the man who saved his 
life at the expense of his own, Alasdair Cameron recounts the events of his 
summer in Skye, describing the crofters’ life, which he shared; the countryside, 
with its brooding mountains, rough hills, and dashing seas; the disconnected 
incidents of daily life, which gradually and inexorably wove themselves into a 
Sinister intrigue. 

MEAD, SHEPHERD. How To Get Rich in TV—Without Really Trying. 
New York 20: Simon and Schuster. 1956. 181 pp. $2.95. Did you know that 
you can be stupid, incompetent, and even moderately repulsive and still make a 
fortune in television? It’s done every day! Did you know that you can be a 
cowboy star without knowing how to ride a horse? That you can earn more 
than the president of a network merely by knowing how to open a refrigerator 
door? And that you can be a famous news commentator without knowing any- 
thing but how to sound worried? These and many more television careers await 
You, all described with detail and with case histories which have been sarera 
Screened for libel (but not enough, since you're going to recognize a number o 
them), 

MEADER, S. W. Sabre Pilot. New Yo 
Pany. 1956, 173 pp. $2.75. Seventeen-year-o 
tacing to enlist in the Air Force, just as the Ko 

School in Texas, Kirk begins to realize that he’ 
become a pilot. With a lot of extra study, he i 
ee of college credits, left unfinished pina ae 
qualifies as an Aviation Cadet and wins his wI Fe tee 
Ehter Pilot follows, and, under accelerated ae missions, he becomes a full- 
fle eae once where, through Sn ee etiog ng story is as authentic as 
Ain Jet “tiger.” The beeen 13 own research can make it, For young 
Ten Orce co-operation and the author 


i i ook. 
looking ahe ili vice, it will be a rewarding 
i 8 ad to military ser 1ce, à à b 


. The i 

MICHAEL, F. H, and G. E. TAYLOR. The 5g, 136 pp. $9.25. This 
bent New York 17: Henry Holt and Company: P56 the internal develop- 
nae ce ny ob the TANDAN nee aa Sevelopment—an astonishing 
Reto iati ri elates their ei iti J]sewhere in 
th iformat Asiatic countries. It i lates changing eon ditions els 

p Vorld ion from old nations in 

art a i it 

otes, Qne is a discussion of the domestic and bias nth and early nineteenth 
satay} Europe and the Asiatic countries in the oe The second part aa 

t] es, whi , 3 salistic expa o. th century an 

th g aaa set the stage for ee ‘asia in the ae vee 
ion the stor impact of the 4 The last section of cal politi- 
Ay, nd Mite Bene beginning with me resent era in 

i adq ing orld War I to the present, D&S h ushered in the p ae 
th a, ang Ustrial revolution in Russia, whic! ts in the Far East up 


rk 17; Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
ld Kirk Owen turns from hot-rod 
rean fighting starts. At A and 
’d give anything for a chance 
s able to complete his second 
ther had a heart attack, and 
nee training as a jet 
tions, he is sent to 


sitions of the United 


À men! 

dh Tha ent ip aing with a full analysis of develop. W eee 
ar putha, “ation, istorical develop™i” j 
Hona astern S devote considerable attention to the E e discussed in excep 


r 
Y vivjg o Mtri i example, 2 
pa detail oh Ching ar JaPa Se international c 


il, the former as an area © 


onflict and recent 
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ee ial nation tee 
i vance, the latter as a modern Asiatic fee ent, A specia 
emer a pacts aggression and present democratic ae South eastern 
feature of this book is the consideration given to Eaire neglected ae 
Asia, Indonesia, and the Philipines—important and a on the Far Bas ce 
of study. Finally, the terrific impact of the Soviet ideo o Pi movements 
culture, and the connections between Moscow and the ey. 
dissected in this general history of the Far East. - New York 22: 
MORISON, S. E. Christopher Columbus, Mariner. 


ic story 
. The epic § 
American Library of World Literature, Inc. 1956. 160 pp. 35e 
of the great seafarer. 


4 and 

0: Simon ae 
MOSEL, TAD. Other People’s Houses. New York tv plays. Mos 
Schuster. 1956. 255 pp. $2.95. This book contains six telev 


‘n homes 
A p towns, 1n 
of the plays in this collection are set in the Midwest, in small 
that contain emoti 


ape” 
‘2 ke newsP 
onal and social problems but will never ma 

headlines or gossi 


ia Price, 
hat India 
p columns. Perhaps you might say tha 


io onl 
is exotic í 

heroine of The Lawn Party, is an exotic woman, but surely she 

against the small-town back 


: ream is t 
ground she has been set down in. neat when a 
hold a formal lawn party—Japanese lanterns and all. But her ones han $ 
achieves it, turns out to mean something very different for 
thought it would. 


do 
ibly 
i 3 A n they poss! h 
The plight of the young people in this book—what ca 
about thei i 


the 
country place that had alway: 


ails 
hem en 
S meant rest and contentment for t we! 
help them out of thei i 


,00 ror 
44 Pp. 50c. Contains more than 100 ds, 
job words. Also includes j 
nunciation key, abbreviations, g 
Phrases, 


pany, 
ComP! ory 
` The Tall One. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and a 
- This book tells of th 


a * of 
a pert, d? 
Miles Tal 
tall young ma; e struggles of Mi 


n, to gain acce inf g 
the efforts of his on Ee oath 4 
Jim finds that dice as 
ju 

ng of a dangerous racial pe o PA 
Small high-school’s basketball ees oub 4 
A championshi d to the coac J 
© excitement of the story, Bee ae 46: poet, 
X PATRICIA, Happy Landings for Ann. New Zore i ie 
Of their retusy <1 PD: $275. It was as ewift and as both atter 
Rick asked 5 ae R mae oo ducational college gicha atte gan 
ease him f : d in 5 
seconds her dream for the fut ER eee enn ae impor tamo no 
A > face the Publice h: iliation of being replaced by es y 50 not 

Laura, who was in her very Own class, was moren Ap could P “iit 

, 

* months she buried herself on her father’s 
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going anywhere, or seeing anyone. Ann’s parents suffered with her, but wisely 
left the solution of their daughter’s problem in her own hands. When she finally 
decided to go to work rather than continue her college education. they were 
disappointed, but understanding. 

ORR, E. M.; E. T. HOLSTON; and S. S. CENTER. Progress in Reading 
and Literature. New York 17: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1956. 672 pp. $3.16. . 
This book is another volume in this modern series of books, Reading Today. 
These books contribute to a twofold purpose by furnishing a body of reading 
Material that is both enjoyable and informative and by supplying a well- 
organized group of exercises for the development of desirable reading skills and 


habits, 


Reading has always held an important place in schools. Until recent years, 


however, it was thought that children learned to read in the primary grades, 
eded to be given to a continuation of an 


and that little or no attention ne 

Organized reading program beyond the first years in school. Today the need 
for a continuous program in learning to read is being emphasized. This does 
not mean that pupils do not learn to read in the elementary grades, but rather 
that “the developmental reading program (in the higher grades) is concerned 
fundamentally with the continued refinement and development of the mature 
aspects of the selfsame types of abilities that were being refined and developed 
ìn the elementary school.” The series, Reading Today, is built on this concept 
a developmental reading program. 

h E gun X ; 
gf interest, nine thls ena we live in “one world” is emphasized 
M the content an aoe ai suggested study exercises. Materials leading to ie 

Nderstanding of the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship ma os coun ay 
are included as well as stories of animal life and other favorite “ aan 
interest to boys and girls. As an integral part of this book, there ia a dis inciye 
tric addressed to the pupils, entitled “You and Your ae he ene 
oy. Unit is to give young people some practical Lada ee nee Fae 
blan eding. Teachers should find it helpful thro ae gee the groups of pupils 
Who, eae program for the individual pupil an 

ey teach h : 

i : eluded. These selections 
pong ections that appeal to young people rae A world at work, scenes 
d di Y adventure, pioneer life, animal life, ts of courage and achievement, 

erent lands, the realm of sports; and BE aye with 
tion a main ideas in all of the selections i this 00 
loag, the average student. Definite atten? nal 
thors determining this load, reliance has i a 
Re erie the series, on the advice of ne y Een elections a 
UMistay o lS who have read and CE ne cepts in them. 


able evidence of understanding ee Sg 
= ; h inclu n 
introduction The aiie the selection. 


plied PP hich ° jl help in the clarifica- 
Jection. Exercises of an objec- 

t of desirable reading skills, 
vreefold purpose: (1) improve- 
th in the comprehension 


d in units around areas which are 


n the comprehen- 
the vocabulary 


es the setting 


e 
tefully ry and suggested, or i 
tip ang nyo rked out questions for 
Ra type nderstanding of ideas, foll 
€ also p Which will contribute to the develop’ 
in "eluded. These study exercises have at Te 
© use and understanding of words; (2) £ 


ow each sè 
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ili i the ideas 
of ideas, and (3) development of the ability to express reactions to 
in the selections. 


nerican 
PEPPARD, M. Sight Without Glasses. New York 22: New aa nae 
Library of World Literature, 1956. 160. pp. 35c. This book ene A 
normal vision may be restored and maintained without glasses by 


relaxation. 
simple program of eye-muscle exercises and proper concepts of relaxa 
PHILIPS, J. B. The C 


à nillan 
hurch Under the Cross, New York 11: Maen 


E e of the 
of “documentary” evidence the very essenc 
spirt of Global Missions, Pr 


ew Testaments, 
to conform to thi 
added a ne’ . x 


York ag 

arD: D, editor Treas World Literature. NeW ` tho 1y 

Phil $ x ; H ury of Wor ite: a us ant “ib 

i Ssophical Libra; a r 472 PP. $15. This is not just sn of i A ott 
crica and the West, but a samplin e 


on our understanding of peoples a ee 
ved in space. In nearly 30 pelles 1 
try, novel, drama, philosophy: i sifies 0 
© not lend themselves to ready ga dary G 
» the authors range from those eae a0 
Pre- istory— such as Homer, Confucius, 1 
ce Proust, Joyce, and Maroa 3; Be 56° 
le a courge of the Swastika. Newel es Pee: a Je 
N, M us is a hi zi war crimes: | 
BE ee aoe G ew Smarty, Ss cet se vhosts Scribner z jaca! 

Pp. $2.95. T ook, with its easy-to-follow 100 points, is 
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for the seamstress to keep beside her every step of the way, from analyzing 
figure problems to the final pressing of the completed garment, The beginner 


of the book. 

SCHOOR, GENE. Joe DiMaggio, the Yankee Clipper. New York 18: 
Julian Messner, 1956. 192 pp. $2.95. When Giuseppe DiMaggio came to this 
country from Sicily, he never dreamed that three of his sons would become 
baseball players and that one, his namesake, would gain everlasting fame as 


couldn’t take the roll of the boat and the smell of the fish, he fled to the sandlots 
near San Francisco’s Fisherman’s Wharf. 

Joe played baseball half-heartedly, and when he was fourteen abandoned it 
entirely in favor of tennis. But when his older brother Vince made good with 
a professional baseball team, Joe changed his mind about a baseball career, His 
first league contract netted him $8 and a pair of baseball shoes, but his big bat 
Soon attracted the attention of the San Francisco Seals of the Pacific Coast 
League. DiMaggio, with his poker face and shy grin, was an immediate sensa- 
tion with the Seals and after three starring years was sold to the New York 
Yankees, è 4 

SEIBERT, ELIZABETH. The Abrus Necklace. Philadelphia 2: Macrae 
Smith Company. 1956. 222 pp. $2.75. Christmas in her lovely Florida home 
should have been a joyous season for Katy Browning, especially with Randy 
Watrous to take her sailing on the bay or exploring the back-waters of 
Cormorant Key. She has her own sailboat, a long vacation, pleasant Ba 
Ings—a)] the ingredients for a carefree interlude in the school yer: he e 
trouble that has shadowed the lives of her family ever pa rother, 

i . s an unexpec č 

a caer cre rnb 
leag lling in a seclude koir er house” hidden on a jungle-like 
to a solution of the mystery. A “pure pap 


miang, a tousle-haired little boy who could be her Sea = ee 
idni TO; 
a ° resents their overtures, the midnight fire that e a E EE 


n i i 

thes “lace of bright red beads that brings Katy an i f little David Browning. 

e ey what became of li ; 

Supo tally lead to the answer of wh der. New York 3: Ballantine 
Boog HIR-CLIFF, B. W., editor. The Wild Reader. Ae thes 

SNe 154 pp. 35c. A consideration Cae Dot Mead and Com- 
D , E. l Sea. New York 10: r f the 
me 1956, 807 op. 4 aes volume, the author has Saree oye 
on tiking examples of man’s fight for survival against me ae ee 
the “TS of the earth over the past two centuries. He shows stra’ A E 
Aten oY of Savages in the Pelew Islands, threatened by TE s the wreck 

ig; enslaved by Arabs on the Sahara Desert. He se i aig 

the cte by ¢2POleon’s General Lefebvre—Desnouettes lost his i ; He recounts 
the ten 7 the heroie lighthouse keeper’s daughter, Grace Dar ingi r anne 
of fire and explosion at sea as well as the ee the Penobscot 
Sto, to. is an account of a circus ship that Nin pa worst maritime 
“m, th P “rrorized by its own sadistic captain and a with a deseription 
°rtlang Gale. Appropriately, the book conclu 
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icanes and 
£ the sea’s encroachment upon the land in a story of recent hurr 
s e an 
floods. W. O. The Lone Hunt. New York 17: Be Poa 1S 1 
E 176 pp. $2.75. Yance Caywood longed to go pea ty eee | 
Cete ‘Seat of buffalo. To catch one was something a man os aera 
didn’t Ta essee in the year 1810 was certainly not the place to do pee ik ae 
eae se roamed there had moved west, and few, if any, s 


irrel. 
we ven a squirr 
mained. Instead of buffalo, Yance would settle for a deer, or e 


the plowing 

Ever since Pa had died, Yance’s older brother, Pleas, ne oe for Ma. 

and hunting, and Yance had been confined to HENS an pa strings like 2 
Here he was, eleven years old and tied to his mother’s apro: 


sae do his 
lling to 
young’un, though he could shoot as well as any man. He was wi 


= jm. 
ig inside hi 
share of the work, but nevertheless the feeling of rancor grew big 
Then buffalo tracks were found on t 


. dog, 

was allowed to go with the hunting party, taking along his Peony and Com- 

SWIET, H. M. Chocolate Soda. New York 3: Longmans, GER RG help; 

pany. 1956. 216 pp. $3. Ellie and all the family were oe pete though 
Her young brother thought it was all right. Tim, the boy nex 


he 
Ë 4 rribly- 1 
Ellie was pretty Sweet, yet he did not mind either. Ellie minded te « schot! 
must give up every d: i 


projects or teen plans. Above all 
Ellie was, 


i Yance 
he mountain, and, at Pleas’s urging, Blue. 


n 
» if Jack dropped in with enooty n x i 
serving ice cream, Jack with his car and his casual air ny she ore 
Ellie, but Ann maintained a firm clutch. Oh, Ellie thought, ats he 105 
80 far away from this awful little town! Instead she was stuck maa tt 
even the privacy of her room when her Psychology-mad cousin mo 


an 

Meae ey 

TEALE, E. W. Autumn Across America, New York 16: Dodd, “S rnei 
Company. 1956, 


ile J e i 
“15. Come for a twenty-thousand mile J” | th 
through the bright-colored aut: 
changes of 
famous, 


on; p 


nd original idea in nature writing. For 17:0" j 
zigzagging back and forth, 
way from the lower tip of ting OD? vel 
forms the first title in a projected four-volume series representi fe 
Most ambitious undertaki 
it will covey wh 


at no on 
of the four Ame 


z 
kos 


deserts, des 
: flying down ridges with the migrating AE i E pe 
ngles of the eelgrass, following the trail of ae forest © nd * 
along a warbler river, Spending a day with fern gatherers in 4 “turd 

Fait thins are in the provine, of this book, All aspects of 4 

dramatic changes of autumn are Within its range. 
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TILLY, BERTHA, editor. The Story of Camilla. New York 11: Mac- 
millan. 1956. 164 pp. $1. This book combines extracts from Aeneid VII and XI 
into a continuous narrative. In it the editor shows where the student may linger 
over sense and sound, over color, over the deeper significance of words, and 
over poignant dramatic moments in the story. 

VOIGHT, V. F. Rolling Show. New York 11: Holiday House, 1956. 189 
pp. $2.50. On the farm where Clay Baldwin lived was a stout old barn that 
his father rented to a circus for wintering its lions. Clay liked working with 
these dangerous big cats and they liked him, He had what their trainer, Joe 
Dobbin, called “a natural way with animals.” So one summer, Joe took Clay 
along as a cage boy on tour with the famous Hathaway Rolling Show. 
What a summer it turned out to be! This was in the rough-and-ready days of 
the old-time circuses, when they traveled the country in wagons from one 
“pitch” to another—and when what happened between performances could be as 
exciting and take as much courage as any amazing act in the Round Top itself, 
For instance, there was violent rivalry between circuses. In it, a rare animal 
Clay had charge of was stolen. And he had to bring it back! 

WATERS, A. P. Moon in My Pocket. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 1956. 224 pp. $3. With the gay, challenging voice of youth, this 
story speaks to youth of its own dreams, ambitions, fears, and frustrations; 


its own struggle for independence and acceptance in an adult world. Brooke 
vercome her father’s 


Arden, recent high-school graduate, was determined to 0 : 
opposition to a aE career for his only daughter. Hee ee having 
abandoned similar ambitions, was inclined to be more sym: eM? S Ba ee pacer 
cepted as an NBC guidette, Brooke found herself on the ee o A EEES 
Ous entertainment world, more sure than ever that it was the os RARIS 
Wanted, When the first real break came, she scarcely ars which intensi.. 
Since it also involved disappointments and untae Ti ‘an introduction 
ed her father’s antagonism to her plans. It served, Y EEA areais 
axie, whose faith in her ability helped her to realiz 


a vocalist with a band. : 
> i k3: Barnes and Noble, Inc. 

WH ERIC. Latin. New Yor d 
186 35 pp. PL8. hi 1s am introductory ee 
wom Gee has been developed be com oe eh who desire only one 
‘Ome literary fruits of a sound Latin experience teed IP tee ean 
T of Latin, Declensions and conjugations are P: EE 


tive, © but sentence exercises are origina 


lyi : 
of ca rom ancient authors themselves. Hach. included, usually with the bene- 
fit. Ords. Explanation of grammatical terms 1S re used as additional insurance 


. es & 
etymology, Practice and review sentene app 


lop Petition of forms, syntax, and yocabularly. shee English-Latin and 
lati aids, supplementary syntax, a summary © b 
Wotelish Vocabularies, and an index. | hia 2: Macrae Smith oe 
Dan, E, W. E. F. : A La Mode. Philadelphia +: co-ordinator’s office 
ot 2956. 224 pp. $2.75. As a Girl Friday in the ENE swept into the 
ar . $2.75. is imme in- 
hect; ze department store, Franny Coe complain over delays % a 
tl of the fashion world. When buy the mannikins. el 
chandise, Franny 15 
tors 
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to 
i ries, Franny is sent scampering through the ee 

re ae eae embroidered gloves, or wild straw hats RNE ine 
aes is frantic but stimulating, and Franny loves it. Even the hosti a Salen 
assistant fashion co-ordinator cannot spoil her delight in this sang, ore 
life. But it is not the work alone that makes Franny feel more ie ae 
confident. New friends, boys and girls not much older than herse sa lene 
striving to make the most of their talents, introduce her to a pkg ee, 
originality—not conformity—counts most, Above all, there is Hank, 


p a ind and & 
. whose devil-may-care pose Franny discovers a boldly original aoe Franny 
determination to pursue a career in industrial design. Hank teac 

her most important lesson: not to try to cı 


her 
opy other patterns, but to make 
own. 

WILLIAMS. 
York 18: Juli 


nightmare, for the Sw: 

Born near Georgetown, South Carolina, Marion was for years 2 p 
gan their massacres, he began nie sappe” 
ques of surprise attack and sudden at a vast 
ests as cover. Thus when England se 2 


WILSON, J. D 


kes: 
: y „and J. C. MAXWELL, editors, Pericles New Sha! * age 
Series, New York 22: Cambridge University Press. 1956. 253 Peon ie 
volume, a new Shakespeare edition, includes the play, an introduc pi 
history, extensive Notes, and a glossary, 56. 116 3 
The World of Li? Abner. New York 3: Ballantine Books. 19 
85c. Al Capp comics, 


an thé 
Pamphlets for Pupil-Teacher Use ation 4 ia 
American Association f ao Aviation Educa” i) 
Schoo Washin SA of School Administrators. 


e 
f ‘unc! itte 
Connecticut Aven N.W > C.: National Aviation Benes Hore m $ 
To NW. 1956, i f the 
of the AASA emphasizes th 14 pp. This report o 


the 
Prepare American youth to meet 


a! 
s cts. jon 
» with emphasis on the community planning asp? N Hon 
Common Sense in School Lig ting. Washington 6, D. C 

Education Association, 1956, 2 i 


| 
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technical form as possible, this pamphlet was prepared by a number of persons 
with special competencies and skills in the design of school lighting. Presents 
information needed by the school administrator and his staff in working success- 
fully with architects and engineers to provide the best possible lighting in the 
schools. 

American Iron and Steel Institute. Raw Materials of Steelmaking. New 
York 17: The Institute, 150 East Forty-second St. 1956. A teaching sugges- 
tions booklet to accompany the new color filmstrip of the same name, intended 
for use in high school and upper-grade science and social studies classes. Also 
available from the Institute is a small illustrated booklet entitled Community 
Resources Workshops for Teachers, designed to accompany the new combination 
color and black-and-white filmstrip of the same name. This film is intended to 
aid educators and community leaders who wish to help teachers discover and 
utilize the resource’s of the community that have desirable classroom applica- 
tions. One copy of each filmstrip available free of charge to each school system 
upon request. Accompanying teaching booklets may be ordered in reasonable 
quantity without charge. 

Annual Report, 1955-56. Evanston, Illinois: Superintendent of Evanston 
Township High School. 1956. 95 pp. Contains articles on art, home economics, 
and photography as a part of a comprehensive high-school program. These 
articles amply illustrate the rich meaning of the school’s educational concept 
that it should provide for the fullest development of the special potentialities 


within each individual. Describes aims, variety of courses offered, and grading 
as well as its survey of talented youth. Illustrated. Also lists faculty 
s and as participants in other activities. 


of pupils, 
dget, staff roster for 1956-57, board of 


contributions as speakers and writer: 
Includes other items such as school bu Z 
education policies, textbooks used, tuition, and fees. f : ; rs 

Bureau of Secondary Education. Mathematics in California Public High 


Schools, : California State Depar 
62 pp. E f the reports of principals and a Sy of nes data. 

California Industrial Arts Shop Planning Coromina aoe a 
and Equipping Industrial Arts Shops ™ California ‘ : a cert 
California State Department of Education. 1956. 4T pp. Pn a Radi ae 
Specifications for the housing and layout of industrial arts 8 ore E, 
Plans, and lists of the major kinds and quantities of equipme p 


arge School distri 
tricts. i fee. 
Catalog—1956-57. New York 17: nee EEN mi TRS Areni 
ee so a aaa ay P, elementary science, 
A grammar and composition, an pall rules. Detailed descriptions 
Prices of all material are given in catalog. 
ition in Electric 

: Case for Competition m 
25 “Neer Siar Sune he eee ‘aa 38th St. 1956. 28 pP- 


wer. N i i ittee, 22 

25e ew York 16: Public Affairs Committee, 3 k at phased 
ae : ed with different p! 

of the -© Authors of this pamphlet have been go mar Ma e i 

with particular 


ee ; 
Priya, °Cttic power problem for many years. 

ae i a i resources, 
T public ownership of our electric power 


Son the case for Federal government competition. i inceton: 
Con ase for Federal gi > Information. Prine 
The Bo ege Entrance Examination Board. Bulletin aa ore board test infor- 


Xd, Box 592. 1956. 31 pp. Contains comp 


ee Ey a i i 
eee 
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£ the 
mation for 1956-57 concerning registration, dates, fees, centers, repor i E 
administration of the tests. Special attention is called to importan ing: 
from previous years, Also available from the CEEB are the follow a 
Description of the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test (63 pp-) 
Description of the College Board Achievement Tests (135 pp.). 


; D.C.: 
Department of Classroom Teachers. Oficial Report. Washington 6, 
The 


A wor 
Department. 1956. 80 Pp. Reports on public education, committee utive 
at the state level, conference 


and workshops, the work of the acting e vided, 
secretary, activities of the six regions in which the United States is 
WCOPT, Committees, UNESCO, platform, resolutions, etc. ments. 
Department of State. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu 
Publications of: 


sa Services 
A publication of the Public Se 


nat, 
for 


against Unesco (46 pp.). ie 
DE 5 ' 
York E ST E ERT What We Can Do About the Drug Mo 6c: ‘ast 
sents acon’ ae ffairs Committee, 29 East 38th St. 1956. 32 PP: ote 
anes a ensive analysis of the narcotics problem today, pointin ye 
rug addiction ooo Of the “illicit trams is mainly a law enforceme Me 
Ppa: - is a Social-medica] Program. of Daine 
ments, S or ational Survival Washington 25, D. C.: ast eon pot 
information an PP. 65e. A handbook on civil defense for schools; T 


Saien ial in San is 
civil defense eforta tions im planning Protective measures essential : Bi: 
ould aoe à Part of the National Civil Defense Pt°8 and a 

the devela a to curriculum co-ordinators, teacher Sense ont 
plets from same Source EA F civil defense in schools. D S anitat" no 
Home (32 pp. 15e); Facts About po? DO Now About Emergen hould > g5)i 


f S 3.2 
About Radio-Active F out Fallout (16 - 10c); What Your’. $3 4, 
This Is Civi allout (24 pp, DO e) E (82? 


es 
l Defense 3 Conelrad (8 pp. 100 coPi®” 
15c.). (32 pp, 10e); 


x c15 
+ and Home Protection Exe" 
Employment Opportunities 


hor or W À à ice. w 
D. C. Supt. of Documents, 1956, 59 a Breen eae of rep? 


n gr 
ashing"? oce” 


l 
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Pational opportunities for women, as prepared by the Women’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States. Pets. New 
York 1: Bureau of Public Health, The Society, 393 Seventh Ave. 1956. 48 pp. 
Number five in a series of booklets designed to help in gaining “assurance of a 
fuller life.” Contains suggestions of unwritten rules to follow in order to keep 
pets healthy and happy, and make them pleasant companions. Outlines the 
pros and cons of pet ownership, training tips, and health hints. 

FEATHERSTON, E. G., and R. F. WILL. Pupil Transportation Responsi- 
bilities and Services of State Departments of Education. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Supt. of Documents. 1956. 45 pp. 35c. A summary of present activities of state 
departments of education in the field of transportation. This is one in a series 
of studies now being carried on by the U.S. Office of Education on the responsi- 
bilities and services of the state departments of education in certain specialized 
fields in administration and instruction. 

Federal Support for Science Students in Higher Education, 1954. Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents. 1956. 39 pp. 30c. A report of the National 
Science Foundation, containing information on the present Federal programs in 
aid of students of the sciences at the college and university level. 

FINCH, H. R. Bigger and Better Book Bazaars. New York 36: Scholastic 
Teacher, 33 West 42nd St. 1956. 32 pp. Gives the a-b-c~ 
fair—a manual for planning and conducting one. ‘ 

For College-Bound Beavers. Jamaica 32, New York: Jamaica High 
School, 1956, 28 pp. 25c. Based upon the experience and observation, of 
Jamaica school officials, booklet is intended to guide the student in making 
tentative decisions from year to year and in directing him to the college of his 
choice, Also contains valuable information regarding college choice and sug- 


gestions on “how to succeed” while there. 
Welfare. New York: The Ford 


The Ford Foundation To Advance Human 
Foundation, 477 Madison Avenue. 1956. 170 pp. Annual Report of ‘oh 
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Guidance publications prepared and distributed by Russell J. ee 

Vocational Counselor, Big Brother Movement, 33 Union Square West, 
New York: 
ea PEPR Guide. 1956. 15 pp. (mimeo.) 25e. Lists book, pampa 
services, and suggestions for job seekers, employment interviews, vocati 

and educational counselors, and librarians, J 15c- 
Juvenile Delinquency: Fact and Opinion. 1956. 5 pp. (mimeo-) 

Quotations about the subject, 


ics 
How To Communicate Ideas. Montclair, New Jersey: The Econom 
Press, P. O. Box 460, 1935. 


24 pp. 17e. Contains Richard Borden’s ee 
four-point formula for transplanting an idea from your head into som 
else's, 4 

How To Conduct an Earning Opportunities Forum in Your Communi. 
Washington 25, D. C. Supt, of Documents. 1956. 15 pp. 15c. Discusses ps 
what, where, why, how, and who of conducting an earning opportunities for 
in a community, 

How To Drive and 


pn- 
c 
rivers. Washington 6, D. C.: Troia Gi 
American Automobile Association, 


f nsu" y 

> y free. Shows where the typical i iven P 

do ar goes, effect of driver education on insurance rates, recognition (s com 
and special 


; ce 
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pros and cons of such a policy, and the legal and scientific implications behind 
the matter. Also available from the Foundation is Two Directions at Once by 
Leonard E. Read haying to do with the increasing hold Socialism is taking on 
the country and the steps being taken by a small but growing minority to 
combat this trend. 

The Library Club of America Program. New York 36: The Library Club 
of America, Inc., 28 West 44th Street. 1956. 82 pp. This program is sponsored 
by the Book Manufacturers Institute. Pamphlet outlines the club’s reading 
incentive program, describes its workings, and suggests methods for organizing 
and running a local LCA chapter. The Club is a non-profit organization. 

LUTHER, JOHN. Learn and Live. Montclair, New Jersey: The Eco- 
nomics Press, Inc. 1956. 16 pp. 17c. Points out the many opportunities for 
learning beyond high school and college—at all ages. An inspirational booklet; 
shows the importance of continued learning to individual’s health, happiness, 
and success. 

MERWIN, J. C., and P. B. HALE. Mathematics Teaching. Washington 
6, D. C.: National Aviation Education Council, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
1955. 81 pp. 75c. Prepared as part of the Illinois Curriculum Program— 
Aviation Education Project—this booklet will enable mathematics teachers to 
enrich greatly their study programs by creating in the student an awareness 


of the various applications of mathematics to aviation. It is one of a series 
which secondary-school teachers may use as instructional aids for aviation 
Part I gives 


education. The booklet is arranged into two main divisions. rt 
illustrations of some of the uses to which aviation materials and aviation data 
can be put in teaching a selected group of the topics of mathemati thet 
topics are: measurement; fractions, decimals, and percentage; ae Prats es 
and triangles; circles and spheres; formulas; ratio, proportion, an ree pied 
indirect measurement and numerical trigonometry; and Sate A ie on a 
able from the same source is Aviation Bluen ia in the Schools, a 
the Ameri iation of School Administrators. j 
A E. New York 16: The Public E Copri ie a 
38th St. 1956. 28 pp. 25c. A pamphlet prepared by Alexa t 
7 : s University of North Carolina 
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. Digests are classified by topic an a eee 
newer: Bei summaries is a list of what the state education as 
e -by- 
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have immediate appeal to girls and help, as well, to build sound safety attitudes 
and aptitudes are suggested in variety. 

School Visits to Colonial Williamsburg. Williamsburg, Virginia: Colonial 
Williamsburg, Director of School Services. 1956. 20 pp. Describes the ex- 
panded School Visit Program, built around four new tours, each closely related 
to the age, grade level, and curriculum of the class, 

SCHUMAN, SYLVIE. Should You Be a Free Lance Writer? New York 
17: Occu-Press, 489 Fifth Ave. 1956. 48 pp. $1. One of the first two titles in the 
Occu-Pamphlet series. Available from same source are the following: (1) 
Should You Be a Model? by Candy Jones Conover (48 pp. $1.) ; (2) Parents 
Can Be Problems by Willa Norris and Buford Steffire. A “socio-guidrama”’ 
done in playlet form recommended for assemblies, PTA’s, or orientation classes 
(12 pp. 50c.); and (3) Telephonitis by Willa Norris and Buford Stefiire. Also 
a “socio-guidrama” (12 pp. 50c.). 

Sixteen American Health Heroes. New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 75 pp. Contains brief biographies of 16 American heroes which haye 
previously appeared in the company’s health bulletins. Included are Osler, 
Welch, Blackwell, Smith, Ricketts, Zinsser, Cannon, Banting, Sobin, Sedgwick, 
Chapin, Gorgas, Richards, Wald, Baker, and Bragg. Other publications from 
the same source are: Health Goals for Youth (16 pp). A New Focus: Peri- 
natal Mortality (16 pp.), and a 35-mm sound film strip in color (15 min. 
running time) entitled Florence Nightingale and the Founding Op NOR Tari! 


Nursin ilable for loan without charge). 3 
E AREST Opportunities, 1957-58, Under the Satie RE 
cational Exchange Program. Washington 25, D. C.: ae ©: s ee 
Printing Office. 1956. 26 pp. Includes information about se er sas a Oe 
Portunities and summer seminars for American See ta ay 2 
junior college teachers, as comp: ilediby ie VE ES of AALO 1956. 
Tulsa Public School. Our Tulsa Sena of schools of Tulsa to the Board 


1 pp. Annual report of the superinten fees Se ee 
„ 1956. 10 pp. 
$ i f Documents. 
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G.: Supt. of Documents. 1956. 16 pp. 
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tional Education Association—with plans to fight again for passag 
Federal 
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meeting 
aid for school construction—will hold its regular quarterly goth 
Chicago, December 6-7, to ma 
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P plans for its legislative ec at Aes 
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for a similar conference. Commission Chairman Irving pene de during 
Secretary of the Illinois Education Association, Springfield, will pre 
th meetings, 
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eleven countries around the world. Requests for Previews of Progress shows 
are handled by General Motors Public Relations in Detroit, Michigan. 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER SPONSORS 9TH ANNUAL TRAVEL 
STORY AWARDS CONTEST—Teachers, school administrators, and librar- 
ians who recall fondly their summer vacations can turn their warm memories 
into cash. How? By entering Scholastic Teacher’s 9th Annual Travel Story 
Awards Contest. Submit a story of 750 to 1,000 words on any vacation trip or 
travel adventure at home or abroad. Entries qualify for one of two divisions— 
Foreign travel or United States travel. In each division there is a first prize 
of $100, a second prize of $50, a third prize of $25, and three honorable mention 
awards of Rand McNally’s Vacation Guide to the United States and Canada. y 
Typewritten manuscripts double-spaced and on 844” x 11” paper must be post- 
marked no later than mdinight, January 31, 1957. Entries will not be returned 
unless they are accompanied by self-addressed stamped envelopes. Mail entries 
to Travel Editor, Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
MATHEMATICS TEACHERS ANNOUNCE PROGRAM FOR CHRIST- 
MAS MEETING—Is the teaching of mathematics as bad as some recent 
reports and news stories have inferred? What will be the nature of the future 
secondary-school mathematics curriculum? How can we give the best training 
for future scientists and engineers and for the needs of citizenship? What will 


be the place of modern mathematics in the curriculum? These and other current 
he 17th Christmas meeting of the National 


topics will be highlighted during t 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, December 27-29, at Arkansas State Col- 
lege, Jonesboro. Further information about the meeting and copies of the 
program may be obtained from M. H. Ahrendt, Executive Secretary of the 
Council, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 7 > 
HAVE YOU READ?—The September 27 and October 4, 1956, issues o: 
Scholastic Magazines contain two articles on “Are You Sure we Can ce, To 
College,” a series of public service advertisements to Jinis aus seas Hae 
i e 
school students sponsored by General Electric. Other General Electr 
Service PEOR which have appeared in Scholastic EE Tecan 
Years include “Why Study Math?” “Why Study Ean prea ae 
Science?” “Why Work?” and “Why Think for Tors ee Baad 
Roe, coverticenant oe xonon Sa S n fficers It reports that 
General Electric survey of 78 leading college admissions 0 P 
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ae about educating exceptional children, how business ee ae 
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to the National Citizens Council for Better Schools, 9 East 40 
York 16, N. Y. 
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cation, visited the National Education Association’s Education Center in Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently and met with as many department heads as his one-day 
schedule permitted. The Minister reported that a system of universal primary 
education was introduced in his region in 1955 and that plans are underway to 
expand secondary schools and to develop a number of specialized trade and 
technical schools. Applications will be accepted from American teachers for a 
Wide range of positions in secondary schools, teacher training colleges, and 
technical institutions. Among these positions are a number for teachers of 
science at the secondary-school level and for teachers of technical subjects at 
government technical institutions and trade centers. For further information 
and application forms, write to Reginald Barrett, Nigeria Liaison Office, 506 
Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6, D. C. 

CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN-SPONSORED SCHOOLS IN LATIN 
AMERICA—The Inter-American School Service of the American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. has announced 
that the Third Annual Conference of American-Sponsored Schools in Latin 
America will be held in Washington D. C. on April 10-12, 1957. For complete 
information write the Inter-American School Service at the above address. 

INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS—The Educational Relations Section of General 
Motors has over the years prepared booklets, charts, films, equipment, and 
other aids about its products and methods of operation to supplement classroom 
teaching. These cover subject areas such as science, engineering, social Bates 
economics, guidance and counseling, vocational education, home Senet o 
driver training. Descriptive information about all these educational ai r eS 
been included in their 1956 edition of General Motors Aids to mena a ver 
400 separate aids are described, including those for which a nomina z sa 
is made as well as the ones that are furnished free to earten aa ri a en 
The content section of this publication lists all the aids according 


i i fers the 
i ion i i ost adaptable. This section refer 
E oak Meee ee brief discription of the particular 


reader to the page where an illustration ‘iption “etie 
aid appears, Distribution of this publication or catalog is limited ae 
tors, supervisors, and others responsible for the review era a 
Supplementary aids. Such person may secure pak aTa Nee 
neral Motors Corporation Educational Relations Section, 
nd Station, Detroit 2, Michigan. RSBARCHThe’ Office banat 
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i 3 rt J. 
Vanderbilt University will conduct, under the direction of Dr. Albe 


. and 
Reiss, Jr., Professor and Chairman of the Department of Sorio ae 
Anthropology, a three-year study of causes of juvenile delinquency. 


5 A nd in 
will be made among children in the grades 7 through 11 in Nesp’ Meee. 
Davidson County, Tennessee, with the co-operation of public, private, a 
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administration by institutions offering re 
ogram in teacher education. The En which were p in 
pared by the ET test development staff, provide detailed measureme” sed 
various areas of Professional knowledge and cultural background. in 
also is a series of tests designed to measure competencies in specific ons 
fields The new program focuses its Services solely on institutional evalU* yer 
Educational Testing Service furnishes the testing material, scores the @ nå 
sheets, and provides each Participating institution with score TePo! n 
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venience. 


GUIDANCE PERSONNEL and 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


GREETINGS: 


When you are called upon to 
Address an Educational Meeting, 
Advise students on career opportunities 
Find all institutions offering certain 
professional courses, 
Find the street address in large cities 
of Institutions of Higher Education, 


Know the meaning of "Accreditation", 
"Recognition", "Affiliation", etc., etc. 
of institutions --- 


In Fact - 
If you need any pertinent data concerning 
American Secondary and Higher Education 


and their Organizations --~ 


CONSULT the 1956 EDITION of 


The College Blue Bonk 


Cloth Binding. 


708 Pages - 8-1/2 x II. 
h-with-Order) 


PRICE $12.00 ($11 .00 Cas 


(Second Printing Available for Delivery in November) 


The College Blue Book 


P, O. Box 311 Yonkers, N- Y- 
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from the American Automobile Ante 6, 
Traffic Engineering and Safety Department, 1712 G. St., N.W., Washing 
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É Participatine - ; rog ca 
Luke sees the major responsibility Eling nee eee ie prach! 
e public . 
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BASIC TEACHING TOOLS FOR 


QUICK, LASTING 
IMPRESSIONS 


1. 
NEW Bausch & Lomb TRI-SIMPLEX Micro-projector 


Indispensable for group orientation. Projects 
vivid images of fixed specimens or living 
organisms . . . om screen or tracing pad. 
Catalog E-248. 


2. Bausch & Lomb “EL? Microscope 


Saves time: pre-focusing gage sets the focus; 
bright, sharp images are easy to see and 
understand. Color-corrected 10X and 43X 
objectives. Standard size and operation. 


Catalog D-185. 


3. Bausch & Lomb Wide Field Macroscopes 


Versatile general science teaching aid, ideal 
for gross specimen studies and dissection, 
convenient for field trips. Erect-image oF 
inverted-image models; 10X, 20X, or 30X; 
with stand or folding tripod. 

Catalog D-1052. 


Lomb BALOPTICON® Projectors 


instruction with brilliant, 
clearly visible in large 
ects slides, pictures, opaque 
emical reactions! 


4. Bausch & 


“Jndividualizes” 
detailed images; 
classrooms. Proj 
objects, even chi 
Catalog E-11. 
WRITE FOR DATA 
AND DEMONSTRATION 
Write to Bausch & Lomb ~ 


(Plea: i 
lass to finished product, catalog 2U™ ers. 


ay 
‘America’s oniy complete optical source... from gt 
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every community,” he says, “there is a public school- with the personne nang 
facilities required to improve the vocational skills of adults, e T 
illiteracy, and to help all those who lack a high-school SAk o ae whee 
In spite of these facts, studies conducted by the NEA Researe iv: 


p reduce illiteracy. This, he suggests, 


lt 
of literacy courses even where adu 
education programs are established. 


THE 1956 REVISION OF THE OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST IN- 
VENTORY—Failure to utili 
cement in business and industry in the past has 


: ve 
e entering into vocations for which they ay EN d 
possessed the requisite abilities and skills, but for which they lacked or fa 
to develop abiding interests j 


e 
sy i The Inventory is non-timed. It can, however, 
administered during one class Period, as it usually requires from 30 Hee 
minutes to complete, Student answers can be recorded directly in the 
booklets or on 


n the 


S, and a co 
tories given 


Los Angeles 28, California. utext 
HEALTH EDUCATION BOOKLETS—A new, free, 20-page jth 


S and health authorities for classroom use in ity 


n pilot ex, 
country and are now being per 


offered nation 
The booklets carry checklists, information about health heroes, tell the sonan 
man’s struggle against disease, ang offer a broad range of health an ac’ 
material not ordinarily available in tenes acher’s Gui 
company each booklet, ing-aid form. A Te 


: z cros? Dig. 
iments in test classrooms E schoo! p 
ally as a special service y 9 


SECONDARY: Gains of Reading, 
Typewriting, Shorthand classes 
through Keystone Tachistoscopic 
Training, 46% to 68% over control 
groups, > 
Similar gains have been reported 
from studies made with Primary, 
Elementary, and College groups—the 
latter ranging from 47% to 210%. 
REPORTS ON REQUEST. 


Thousands of Schools are 


teaching MORE with LESS EFFORT 


—with the Keystone Tachistoscope. Many studies have shown that children taught 
reading by Tachistoscopic methods make more rapid progress than children who do 
` 


not have this training. 2 
Reading rates increased 50% to 75% in a few weeks. Invariably in controlled 

tests, the experimental groups see much FASTER, MORE ACCURATELY, and 

TAKE IN MORE WORDS at a glance—far outdistancing the control groups. 


ch unanimous approval from Research and 
be furnished on request. 


No teaching procedure has ever had su 
Controlled Experimentation. Reports on these studies will 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Pa. 


KEYSTONE Tachistoscopic Services yrr. 


= i i ids i DEVELOPMENTAL 
especially effective as aids in REMED RT TRAINING, MUSIC, ARITHMETIC. 


ING, SHORTHAND, BOOKKEEPI 


` General Offices Owatonna, Minnesota 


son), 


Daniel C. Gainey, President 
Plants and Studios rear 
California 

Owatonn a, Minnesota Hai nnibal, Missouri Santa Barbara, 
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FITNESS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL YOUTH—The American an 
sociation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, NEA, has recen 
published a book, entitled Fitness for Secondary School Youth (156 pp- wie 
per copy). This book brings together materials on the fitness needs of second- 
ary-school youth, what is known about fitness, and the contributions that phy- 


sical education, health education, and recreation can make to fitness. It may be 
obtained through the de 


partment mentioned above at 1201 Sixteenth St, N-W- 
Washington 6, D. C. 


EDUCATIONAL FRAUDS—The Association of Better Business Bureaus 


> ill 
says quite a number of unethical private correspondence schools are stil 
operating and causing troub 


le for many adults seeking an education. Here E 
what causes the trouble: offers of diplomas, although so-called diploma mì : 
have been sharply curtailed in operation, some are still doing a brisk busine? 
one-man outfits, many schools represent themselves as having large staffs T 
y have only one person “in charge”; promise of vain 
y will find immediate jobs for their graduates an rn 
omises are meaningless; and earn while you ua 
ssion that the student can begin earning even W E 


ims 
etter Business Bureau points out, such cla! 
audulent, 


(Navajo) ; and “Northw. 


3 Jers: tive 
EW JER ny authorized Jam Handy dea “opel?” of 
school develop: ay oon DEVELOPMENT COUNCIT ie So ao 


neil for New J d at the nie 
Education of Rut; versey is being organized a 
zation in which eee ee University. The Council is a researc tudy 


J 

pev? 
, through the New Jersey School new 
be of greate 


Jersey recogni me proble choo! 
confront schools across the nee een they meee enrollments s ghê 
problems, and the new educat: pebexpandings eu) i 


i 


CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


end home study by correspondence 
—particularly for drop-out students who should continue their education. Spare time 
study lets each student set his own pace, as fast or as slow as circumstances and ability 
permit. Also, there is no interference with work, school or other obligations. 


International Corresponden Schools can serve you in 
another way. Many secondary schools use I. S. material to supplement present 
curricula or to supply courses not otherwise available. 

ondence school and is accredited by the 


LCS. is the oldest and largest corres 
Accrediting Commission of the ational Home Study Council. Irs 256 courses cover 
a wide range of subjects—business, industrial, engineering, academic, art, high school, 


most technical fields- The courses are direct, jo! related, casy to follow, yet rich in 
theory as well as practical application. The I.C.S. method includes complete, per- 


sonalized lesson and answer service. 


Available to educators: helpful Vocational Guidance 
prerequisites, synopses, of subjects covered in cach course. 
the I.C.S. method. Write for your free copy- 


INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Scranton 9, Pa. 


The courses offered by 


Manual listing all courses, 
‘Also a full explanation of 


Box 4759 


The National 
Honor Society 


A good Student Council project to 
establi information 


ablish a chapter. For i 
write to the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STUDENT COUNCILS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C- 


9 
1 mor 1 The best in all types of scoreboards, for the 
he bes r 
2 forovery parentofateenea®’ alg high school to the largest ora Bi 
face, two sides, four sides. Send for infor 
Single copy, 50 cents today. We have 4 dealer near YOU 


10 or more copies, 


2-9 copies, 
40c each 


45c each 


of § National Association 
S econdary-School Principals 
01 Sixtaonth St, N.W., Washington 6, D- C- 
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to New Jersey 
eane e ee New ion 
school systems and e adva) of p a NO 
ili ized to meet these objectives through the £ i 
TE eee R, teachers, and administrators working U inire 
re study groups, conferences, and in the publication of ce a Pun 
Membership in the Council is open to school districts, indepen: 7 evden 
vocational schools, colleges, county offices of education, and the s sf projects 
ment of education. The Council will consider problems for researc fe EN 
and studies, and then establish study committees, workshops, and Se pee 
of laymen, board members, teachers, and administrators to work toge aval meet 
problems identified. The work of the Council will be financed by ann ie en 
bership dues based on enrollment, with a minimum fee of $50 and a m 
fee of $300 per year. i 
ae organization of the Council was held late in May, 1956, flowy 
a three-months’ study of the need for such a group by a committee appo! il is 
by Dean Herge. The first official meeting was held in October. The eat E 
directed by a nine-member executive committee of which seven are electe 


sont 
the Council and two appointed by the Dean of the Rutgers School of Educati 
Jefferson H. Haney, Assistant Profe: 


k +. the 
ssor of Education at Rutgers, 1S 
Council’s Executive Secretary. 


THE 1957 COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 
Just Off the Press 


. . . €- 

RE you looking for suggestions in developing your Commer a 
ment Program? If so, this new manual of 224 pages SONTI 

a weal istance in presenting not only ideas ? 


and descri; 


ptions of various practices, 


of 
you real help in the development at 
e programs over the years. Order your copy 
y m 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOY 


PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N, W. 


C. 
Washington 6, D. 


Payment must accompany orders for less than 2 copies. 


Membership Secretaries of State High-School Principals Organizations 


AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principals (White) —Frank N. Philpot, Director 
Division Secondary Education, State Department of Education, ‘Montgomery, Alabama 
Alabama Association O High-School Principals (Colored) —Bryant Foster, Principal Van 
Buren High chool, 3 

Arizona Association of Secondary-School 


Winslow, Arizona. 
Arkansas School Administrators Association (Colored)—E. H. Hunter, Principal, Scipio A. 


Jones High School, Cedar at 10th Street, North Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Arkansas Association © Secondary-School Principals (White) —Frank L. Willi Princi 

Junior High School, Hot Springs, Arkansas. Tiar GAEAU 

California Association of Secon ministrators— Wiliam N. McGowan, 2220 
Bancroft Way, Berkeley 4, California. 


Colorado Association of Secondary-School Adminis 


Junior High School, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut Association of Secondary Schools—Samuel ay Crockett, Principal, High School, 
Windsor, Connecticut. 

Delaware Association of School ‘Administrators—James A. Moore, Principal, High School, 


Lewes, Delaware. 5 X, l 
District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals — Bove L. B: 
of Education, Ross Administration Annex No. 1, Washington 9,D.C. . 
Department of Secondary-School Principals, Florida State Teachers Association, (Colored) 
G. L. Porter, Executive Secretary, West Georgia Street, Tallahassee, lorida. 
dary-School Principal: Henderson, Secretary-Treasurer, 


Flori iati s—E. B. 
loria Aa Bducatic sprees 8 West Pensacola Street, Tallahassee, Flori a, 
n A. Ellis, Principal, Mitchell County 


Principals—Peyton Reavis, Principal, High School, 


trators— Maurice W. Jessup, Heath 


ristor, Board 


Georgia High-School Principals Ass 
High School, Camilla, Geors!* 
Havel Peasy: a feat 
amel! a School for oys, onolu hoes Seba 
rahe Association of Secondary- cipals—Reid Bishop, Pr 
arma, Idaho. j ‘ tr 
Tf E Sch00! Principals Association— Paul. J. Houghton, Assistant Principal, 
Niles Township Community High Schoo’. Ste 7 in Van Horn, 1083 Churchman 
Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principals —4. 1 ? 
Avenue, Beech Grove Indiana. sch, Principal Roosevelt 
To nae > ey-School Princi als-—Delmer H. Batti , 
wa Association of Secondary- eae r2 EAO Towa: 
2 E. Burnette, 


High School, 45th and Ge nd is—Glenn 


A. Bailey, Principal, Kame- 


Principals—Alfen 
incipal, High School, 


Principal, Junior 


ea ‘Association of Secon ary Schools and Principa a 
ieS hatan, Kanste inci Principal, Pulas 
Kentucky hoal enl of Secon ary-School Princi als — Edward B. Webb, Prin p 
araa igh Scho son eee Principal High School, Minden, 
ice ae Principals Association" * y. Williams pal, Be 
cytes j jon, State Houst 
Maine state Principals Association—PAINP A. Annas, DEP" of Educati F 
Augusta, Maine. rincipals Association ( ye)—Donelas M. Bivens, Supt 
aan METET Dean of Instructions 


Maryland Secondary-Schoo! F 
o 


of High Schools, Board Education, ag 

Maryland Society of Educational Pioneers (oe ie 

State Teachers College Bowie, Marylan a H. Pire, Ex 

Massachusetts Secondary-Schoo Principals Association act 

M: Secretary, $ Broadway, Bae Š mene a ociation Harry Finkelste™ 
assachusett: zor High-Schoo! rincip jus 

Mi Garfield Pe Bigh Ehool, Revere, Mass ed, E ecrerary, M.O 
ichigan Secondary-School Association z i ee: cipal 


480, Lansing 2 ‘Michigan. ae 
Minnesota PER of Sec dary-Schoo! principals 
High School, Austin, 


ississi Association of Seconda 
Boers: Leland, Mississippi. 


ty-School Principals—Bryant Smith, Principal, High 


issouri Association of Secondary-School Principals—Kenneth J. Smith, Principal, Senior 
Mish School, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Montana Association of School Administrators—George J. Jelinek, Superintendent of Schools, 


Harlowton, Montana. 


Nebraska Association of School Administrators—Merle A. Stoneman, Teachers College 125 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebraska, 


New Hampshire Secondary-School Prin 


High School, Dover, New Hamp: 
New Jersey Secondary-School Prin 


cipals Association—Frederich C. Walker, Principal, 
shire. 


cipals Association—Charles W. Mintzer, Principal, High 
School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 


New Mexico Secondary-School Pri 
School, Las Cruces, New Mexi 
New York State Association 


ncipals Association—S. H. Moseley, Principal, Union High 
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of Secondar 


y-School Principals—John H. Fuller, Principal, 
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New York City High-School 
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Junior High School, 104 
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